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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

In that tumultuous and lieentiaua age tohm paganism 
and Christianity were engaged in final conflict, when the 
Church refuted heresies by the sword and carried on the 
spreading of the Oospel with persecution and bloodshed, a 
woman — ''a woman of the city which was a sinner" — was 
given to behold that which emperors, archbishops, priests, and 
monks did not see: the Vision Celesiial, and to understand^ 
what the professing and militant Christians of the agf^ did not 
understand, thai all men are brothers and that dod is Love. 

Perchance to-day, when the world is convulsed with wars, 
when Christian nations are engaged in conflict, armed with the 
most hideous scientific instruments of destruction ever devised, 
when rulers blasphemously proclaim they carry on their 
campaigns of temporal conquest with Ood on their side, and 
when the faint, timorous appeals for peace from the Vatican 
and the days of prayer in neutral naHons are drowned in the 
confusion of battles and rumors of further wars, this book 
may serve a purpose in recalling the Supreme Message which 
seems to have been forgotten. 

In this novel I have attempted to picture an age which 
was at once the most magnificent, barbaric^ cruel, corrupt, and 
splendid in the history of the world. Rome under Nero did 
not compare in many ways to Alexandria at the dose of the 
fourth century. 

Some of you who read my story may find whiU may seem 
shocking, brutal, wanton, and terrible. I have written this 
book in all sincerity, with no attempt at palliation or subter- 
fuge. I have tried to present the age as it actually was in so 
far as all available sources of information and my own instinct 
have enabled me. What I tell of the excesses of paganism 
and of the brutal massacres of the period is true; the depic- 
tion of the character of the Christian archbishop and the 
incredible fanaticism of the monks is historically accurate. 
But in addition to the ruthless killings, the revengeful ferocity 
of heathens and Christians alike, the naked shamele^ess of 
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8 AIJTHOB'S NOTE 

passion and unbridled Kceniiousness, {hat age was rith in 
glorious romance, admirable achievements in art, philosophy, 
and learning^ a spirit of beauty in sheer living seldom if ever 
surpassed, heroisms, dauntless broAjery, inspiring sacrifices, 
breathless adventunfis, and all the wonder of noble things. I 
do not agree with that writer who says, ''One who writes 
of such an era labors under a troublesome difficulty — he 
cannot tell how evil people were/' Why not? Are the 
newspapers to-day constrained, because of delicacy concerning 
sensitive public feeling, from reporting the atrocities of wart 
To depict human victory over evU, you cannot ignore or miti- 
gate the evil. To present a great type of redemption, you 
must tell, without hypocritical concealment, the infamy and 
shame of the life from which the sinner has been redeemed. > 
No sincere work of literature can be written from the mental 
angle of any prejudice. No honest artist can approach his 
worh with a consideration for immature or puerile intelligences 
in mind. This book, frankly, is not written for children, but 
for men, and the mothers and wives of men. 

In reading this booh you may be disillusioned regarding 
certain cherished traditions. The early Christians were not 
all saints; they were human as we who live to-day are human. 
They were weaJe, the victims of ignorance, and guilty of bigotry, 
injustices, and wrongs, even as we are prone to be. If they 
failed to comprehend the real message of Christ, if they 
persecuted their enemies^ hounded the pathetic women who 
sinned, and were more intent upon worldly pursuits than 
those of the spirit, shall we cast stones at them t Can we — 
without seeking to understand — condemn, when to-day, twenty 
centuries after the tragedy on Calvary, the Christian nations of 
Europe are engaged in a slaughter that must rend the aching 
heart of the pitying Christ t Shall we not rather seek to learn 
wherein the early crusaders of the faith failed, so that, to-day, 
we may work to right the awful crimes of those Christian 
rulers who, in their professed religion and practices, have 
fMedt 

In Mary, the powerful Alexandrian courtesan, whose beauty 
in Us dag was truly the glory of Egypt, is represented the 
eternal struggle of womankind over man's ogeAong injustice 
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and explaUaiion — a struggle to-day finding its expression 
among those elear-visioned and valiant women who are de- 
manding their right to equal place with men in the affairs of 
the nations. 

Suffering every degradation, enduring shame and igno^ 
miny as greai as had heen her glory, despised, condemned, 
and persecuted, this woman — strong, superb, and noble in the 
integrity of her womanhood — having sinned and loving much, 
heard the Voice of One who said: " A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another; as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another/' And to whom — as once before to " a 
woman of the city which was a sinner/* the Magdalene — was 
given to deliver to men the tidings of the world's first Easter 
mom — tJiat Truth rises victorious o*er men's injustice and 
that Love transcends the grave. 

Shall not Womankind to-day, having suffered and learned 
through the ages, and loving much, bring again unto the men 
who have heeded not the Divine Message, so that man-waged 
wars shall ceasef—^hall not Womankind, redeemed and freed 
from age-long oppression, enter into the councils of the 
world so that the " divine right " of men to rule shall end, 
and that — laboring for the welfare cmd betterment of the race 
as mother, sister, spouse, councillor, and most benign and 
gentle of friends — there may come the Reign of Perpetual 
Peace! 

T. Etbbbtt HabbA 
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BEHOLD THE WOMAN! 

PROLOGUE 

It was night in Alexandria. 

Save for late revellers^ the good citizens had retired abed. 
Here and there, from over the walls of palace gardens and 
the inner courts of mansions came the dim, restless excitement 
of theorbos, cytheras, clanging systrmns, and feverishly- 
agitated castanets. Now and then stray bands of sailors and 
porters, the worse for too much pomegranate wine or Cilician 
beer, reeled through the streets singing ribald songs. To 
Alexandria, the greatest mart of the world and the empire's 
centre of trade, they came on great ships and caravans, from 
all parts — ^from Macedonia, Thracia, and Bithynia; from 
Dacia, lUyricnm, and Ganl; from Syria, Spain, and Britain; 
from the distant parts of Africa, the banks of the Ganges, and 
even remoter regions of the earth. There were sailors from 
the land of blonde giants, where the year was divided into a 
day and a ni^t; traders from an island of pygmies, where the 
trees were gnarled and diminutive and the Lilliput men had 
almond eyes. Of all lands and nationalities, they wore con- 
trastingly picturesque garb; they sang in conflicting tongues. 

In the conviviflj atmosphere of reeking inns, where they 
played dice, pelted one another with oyster shells, and clanked 
brasses for drab dancing girls, the demarcations of race and 
nationality were obliterated, and, if unable intelligibly to 
converse, they could still roar out their doggerel drinking 
songs, which merged into swinging bacchic choruses not with- 
out a fantastic and hilarious — ^if uncertain — melody of their 
own. Wandering to their ships or lodgings, their voices 
trailed into the echoing distances, and silence fell upon the 
spacious thoroughfares — silence, save when fleet-footed black 
slaves bore homeward some loudly snoring lord in a curtained 
palanquin, or when — ^faint and fugitive, from some crouching 
haunt in the deeper shadows — there rose the intermittent 
melancholy intonation of sleepless monks at prayer. 

15 



18 PROLOGUE 

Majestically aacending the limpid African sky, a full moon, 
gleaming like a burnished shield, fired the atmosphere with 
a crystal-dear incandescence. In a vast semicircle Alexandria 
rose out of the translucent sea — ^a towering range of stupen- 
dous masonry. Looming as some phantom-city conjured from 
the desert sands, the glory and the wonder of Alexandria stood 
revealed — marvellous snow-white palaces exquisitely simple in 
the early Doric and Ionic forms of architecture; recent man-' 
sions in the barbarically ornate and meretricious fashions of 
later Bome; huge elephantine piles of older Egypt, many ante- 
dating the Ptolemies, some, in curious contrast, modernized 
by innovations of current art; gilded and gaudily-painted 
cupolas, pyramidal spires of chiselled stone and more solidly 
massive marble towers. Out of the mass of flat-roofed dwell- 
ings stood forth the Paneum, an observatory enclosing a wind- 
ing staircase in the centre of the city; the Museum, with its 
chaste statues and frescoes, the austere temple of Attic learn- 
ing; the Csesareum, before it, symbolic, pointing star-ward, 
the two roseate obelisks which centuries later should be con- 
veyed to two diverse and remote regions of the earth ;* the great 
Exchange ; the palace of the Ptolemies ; the tanple of Neptune, 
of gleaming brass and marble ; the Soma, where Alexander the 
Great lay buried; and, majestically aloft on the promontory 
of Lochius, the Timoneum, where Marc Antony after defeat 
fotmd respite in the lethe of Cleopatra's lips. 

From the Canopic gate on the east to the Necropolis in 
the west, and from the great Oate of the Moon near Lake 
Mareotis on the south to the Oate of the Sun overlooking the 
Eunostos harbor on the north, the city was crossed by two 
broad colonnaded esplanades. Connecting the mainland with 
an island at the eastern extremity of the city was the mile- 
long mole, terminated at either end by two drawbridges sup- 
ported on marble columns planted in the sea, and through 
which passed daily massy vessels weighted with merchandise. 
On the Pharos island a hexagonal li^thouse, four hundred 
feet high, built of scarlet marble, the wonder of the whole 
world, rose, spearing the sky. Its great charcoal light, re- 
done of which to-dA7 stands in Central Park, New York, and the 
other OB the Thames Emhankment in London. 
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fleeted by mirrors of bnmished brass^ beaconed to the nanes 
of the world. 

Grotesque shadows^ silent^ sinistery stretched ragged arms 
across the Agora. The jetty leading to the Pharos island was 
deserted and stretched^ like a reaching arm, over the gleaming 
sea. Along the parapet, above the quays, stalked slowly the 
lone figure of a woman, tall, dark-swathed, her grim-set face, 
revealed in the moonlight, tbe haunting ghost of the supreme 
beauty that is of woman ; in her eyes, gazing afar with fixed, 
unseeing stare, the gnawing shame that is of women who prey 
in the shades of night; the goading ache of the memory of 
humanity's most dear of perished joys, the dull agony of that 
deathless, inherent, almost-hopeless hope, which is more awful 
than despair. 

Below the parapet stretched ihe broad platform of the 
quays, piled with stacks of timber, bulked hills of com, and 
mounds of baled merchandise — ^the harvest and product of the 
world. Along the docks and in the open harbor hundreds of 
ships lifted at their moorings — ^heavy lighters, biremes and 
triremes, corn-carriers which supplied the granaries of Con- 
stantinople and Bome, towering tier <m tier like massive build- 
ings. On the vessels, like sentient eyes, watch-lights burned ; 
but the decks were still, the sailors slept. The only signs of 
animate life were stray gulls drifting silently over the waters of 
the harbor. 

Far out, their white sails unfurled ready for late sailing, 
a dozen argosies might have been, for all they seemed, silver 
galleons en voyage for the mystical harbors of the moon. 

Amid the labyrinthine shadows on the quay a monk, known 
to his brethren as Nebridius, paced to and fro, muttering 
prayers while waiting others of a cenobite community who 
had come that night from the desert of Nitria to set sail ere 
dawn on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepxdchre of the Lord 
Jesus in Jerusalem. 

Midnight was long past. Nebridius had begun to wonder 

at his companions' delay in coming from the house of the 

Patriarch, where they had assembled for final counsel for their 

pilgrimage and whence he had been despatched in advance to 

« 



18 PROLOGUE 

prepare their deeping places on the gallqr. The sound of a 
sandalled footfall on the steps descending to the qnay caused 
him to raise his eyes. 

Looking np^ he saw the tall^ dark-swathed figure of a 
woman approadiing. Qi?en to the cenobites when an infant 
by his dying mother^ Nebridios had grown to youth in the 
desert^ and until this^ his first trip into Alexandria^ had never 
gazed upon the face of woman. Timidly he shrank back into 
the shadow^ but not before the woman^ seeing him^ paused — 
but for a moment only. Steadily advancing, die came deliber- 
ately up to him and before he could move away placed her hand 
upon his arm. 

*' I salute thee, monk.'* 
^ The voice that spoke was low, sinisterly b^;uiling, treacher- 
ously sweet. 

Nebridius had heard of womeur— of our first mother Eve 
and how she had tempted father Adam; he knew it was to 
woman that the snake had made known its wisdom, that woman 
had brought about the fall of man, the curse of original sin 
and eternal damnation upon all bom of her womb; and that 
of all her kind there had been but one — she who was sinless — 
who had crushed the serpents head. Despite the long fast- 
ings and prayers of his childhood and youth, Nebridius be- 
times, however, had dreamed of the bewitching evil whom the 
elder mcmks so terribly feared; incomprehensible, baleful, the 
lure of the mystery had often disturbed his virginal dreams; 
and — though with great anguish and misgivings — his mind 
had conjured alluring and elusive visions. Li hours of deepest 
contrition he had wondered whether woman was as he imagined 
her. And now when, out of the night, the strange unknown 
came unto him and placed her hand upon his arm, his blood, 
leaping, pounded in his ears. The wings of his soul trembled. 
Affrighted, bereft of movement, all that Nebridius at the 
moment knew was that a creature in a crimson mantle stood 
before him; that, demon or woman, her face, as beautiful as 
the dreamed-of blessed in heaven, was of a whiteness surpassing 
alabaster, that her eyes were more poignant than stars,* and 
that her hair, of a curious gold, was more tawny than the 
tiger's coat 
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^ I salute thee ^* he stammered^ his voice breaking in 

a nervous tremor. 

The woman's eyes covertly gleamed greenly with the rapa- 
cious fixed purpose of the jungle creature crouching to spring 
upon its prey. Her eyes could not hide their hate. But her 
voice was insinuatingly ravishing. 

^ Who art thou, monk ? What is thy name ? Whence dost 
thou come ? ^ she asked with grim softness. ^' And what dost 
ttott here this hour of night ? '' 

To one accustomed only to the sound of the hot winds 
among the desert sandhills and the intoning of prayers, en- 
thralling music purled in this woman's voice. His own words 
by contrast sounded harsh in the monk's ears as his lips enun- 
ciated a constrained reply : 

" I am Nebridius, from the desert of Nitria. This night 
cune I unto the city with my brethren with whom I sail forth 
on a pilgrimage. They are perchance delayed at the house 
of his holiness, the Patriarch, where they assembled. For 
my brethren's coming have I bided here." 

Nebridius looked about anxiously, as if desiring escape. 
The woman's hand dropped from his arm, and her gaze 
appraised him from head to feet. In her eyes flickered a gleam 
(^ inquisitive, faintly amused scorn. 

"Thou art young to be a monk, my friend," said she, 
vith beguiling irony. Her hand touched his ill-fitting hair- 
cloth robe with a gentle caress. '' Thou art too fair, youth, 
to wear so shapeless and unbecoming garb." 

Nebridius felt his pulses leap to something insidious in 
her words. 

''I am a servant of the Lord," he muttered nervously. 
** * They that wear soft clothing are in kings' houses.' " 

The woman's laughter rippled, and her hand lightly 
pressed his arm. 

^ But so fair art thou, thou mightest be of the house of a 
king." Her gaze lingered on his flushed face. Embarrassed, 
he lowered his eyes. 

** My king is not of this world," stammered the monk fear- 
fully. ** * The kingdom and dominion and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven shall be given to the 
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people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
Himl''* 

^ Perchance true, but thou art a desirable servitor what- 
ever thy kingdom.^' The woman's voice was low and musi- 
cally insinuating. ''Tell me — ^they say thy brethren inflict 
upon themselves painful mortifications and sleep on thorns. 
Surely thou art too young and tender to sleep on so unyielding 
abed!*' 

With a start the monk hurriedly drew away his arm and 
retreated a step. A very faint supercilious smile crossed the 
woman's face. 

" Thou sayest thou awaitest thy brethren here? '* she con- . 
tinned, gazing about searchingly. ''Thou settest sail to- 
night ? Whither dost thou go, young monk ? ^ 

Without looking at her, Nebridius answered with a rapid 
intake of his breath : 

" We go hence on yonder galley to Joppa and thence, with 
treasure, to Jerusalem, where, at the Holy Sepulchre of the 
Lord, we would celebrate the feast of the True Cross." 

The woman's eyes glinted with sudden covetous cunning, 
and her soft voice slightly sharpened. 

" Thou bearest treasure ? Where, oh monk, do thy breth- 
ren secure treasure? " 

Piously Nebridius raised his eyes. 

"Heaven moveth the hearts of the wicked and bringeth 
the unjust to repentance. Perchance thou hast heard of the 
aged Philamon, he who was great among the com merchants 
of Alexandria?" 

"Philamon," the woman breathed, her smile vanishing, 
" he who was great among the com merchants of Alexandria — 
yea, and what of Philamon?" 

"Perchance thou knowest then" — the monk's eyes 
lighted — ^"that Philamon, one of the wealthiest and most 
powerful citizens of the city, hath long been an example of 
humility and piety in the service of the Lord! 'TIS said 
Philamon was a hard and unrighteous man in the old days, 
ere the word of tmth entered into his soul; but he heard the 
Blessed Word and bathed in the spiritiud Siloam« Now, 
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reaching the end of his days, he hath given imto the chnrchea 
of Afiia, Africa, and Borne all the belongings which he pos- 
saBsed — but to none hath he given such gifts as we bear for 
the temple reared by the great Constantino where part of the 
True Cross reposes." 

''Philamon — an example of humility and piety in the 
service of the Lord ! " The woman laughed in soft derision. 
** Philamon — ^bathed in the spiritual Siloam ! " Observing the 
monk's start of surprise, she smiled reassuringly. ^'Thou 
bearest much treasure? " 

The monk responded with naive simplicity : , 

^ Verily I Bich robes and crowns of jewels for the statues 
of the Virgin in Judea — ^'tis said there is a collar of pearls 
that once belonged to the wicked empress Poppsa ! There are 
chalices of gold and vestments for the churches of the Holy 
Land, and for the Sepulchre of the Blessed Lord tapestries of 
gold and silk, caskets of gems worth a king's ransom, vases 
of perfumes, and incense and spices ! " 

" Verily, great treasure — great treasure to be in the guar- 
dianship of men pure and tmtried as thou ! " Drawing close, 
her hand fell lightly on his shoulder, her eyes seeking his 
with seductive gentleness. ^ Where is thy treasure stored, 
young monk?" 

** On yonder galley," said the youth innocently. '* 'TIS one 
belonging to the venerable Philamon. Ah, we have much to be 
grateful for, for all the sailing men enlisted to serve on our 
ship are converts to the true faith. We therefore shall not have 
to associate with the heathen." 

**Thou hast cause for gratitude, indeed." The woman 
gazed in the direction of the ship — a great, four-masted corn- 
carrier anchored along the nearest dock, one of its sails im- 
furled and stirring in the warm breeze. *' Are thy brethren 
not ezceptionaUy honored in thus being given to bear the treas- 
ure of the powerful Philamon ? " 

" Thou sayest it, woman ! We are favored indeed ! But 
know thou " — ^Nebridius's voice swelled with ingenuous pride— 
"it was through my spiritual father, the sainted abbot 
Niobides, that Philamon was brought unto Christ" 

Abruptly the woman withdrew her hand from the monk's 
shoulder. 
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''Niobidee, Niobidee?** she repeated^ sharply. ^^Nio- 
bides — bearing the treasure of Philamonf Turning away 
her gaze, ** Thou sayest — ^the — abbot Niobides ? '* 

'^Ah, thou hast heard of him!'' Nebridius exclaimed, 
clasping his hands. In speaking of his beloved spiritual 
father his timidity vanished in a spontaneous enthusiasm. 
'^ Since the holy father Anthony none hath attained such a 
degree of austerity as he I His virtues are as spiritual roses I 
His fasts are unsurpassed in all Egypt I He hath scourged his 
flesh ! He hath burned himself with irons I He hath given 
his body to the winds, and storms, and the burning sands! 
He hath stood upon his feet for forty nights and forty days, 
praying, withstanding sleep.'' 

'* Forty days and forty nights ? " 

'' Yea, truly, his piety hath been a precious example unto 
us I He eureth the sick, he casteth out devils I Of old, even 
before the triumph of the Church, he went bravely into 
Alexandria, leading armies of disciples; he refuted the in- 
famies of tiie Manichees and led the righteous wars upon the 
Arians. None was so zealous as he! He drove the scarlet 
women of the city from their haunts I He ever preached the 
word of the Bisen Saviour, Jesus Christ! Surely, if thou 
livest in Alexandria, thou hast heard much of him." 

Her eyes narrowed. 

" Yea, methinks — ^I — have — ^heard— of— him." Facing 
him — ^^ Was this Niobides not once offered for sacrifice at the 
temple of Serapis, in the great uprising against the Chris- 
tians?" 

'^ Oh, thou hast verily heard of him," Nebridius exclaimed, 
^ and how, when an evil woman commanded him to the tor- 
ture, an angel descended from heaven and delivered him ! " 

** Yea," the woman said, drily, '* an angel delivered him ! " 

With a sudden, almost ecstatic, gesture she clutched her 
breasts. Observing her emotion, a wave of gladness filled 
Nebridius. 

^ Ah, thou art moved by his piety I But hast thou heard 
all the marvels ? How he went once into Alexandria, denounc- 
ing the great courtesan and sorceress who held the men of the 
cityinl^ralll How he assailed this woman of Babylon against 
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whom none could prevail I No woman who ever lived, 'tis said, 
was so beaatif nl — but know thon, she was a fiend in disguise, 
and came riding on the Beast of the Apocalypse to make war 
upon the Church. She glorified herself and drank of the 
blood of the martyrs! Twas she who inspired the terrible 
massacre of the Serapium of which thou hast spoken. Per- 
chance thou knowest also of her. 'Tis said her name was 
Maiyl^ 

While the monk spoke, the woman's eyes half closed in an 
engulfing reverie. Her hand went to her throat as though 
to choke back a sob. Imperceptibly her figure stiffened with 
a mysterious tragic majesty. Gkizing at the monk as he con- 
cluded, through narrowed lids, in a low, bitter tone, almost 
as if addressing herself, die said : 

** Mary — ^the great courtesan who held the men of the city 
in thrall? . . . Verily, I know of her — Mary, the glory of 
Egypt, the joy of Alexandria ! Mary, whose breath perfumed 
the world ! Mary, whose fame encompassed the earth, whose 
face lured men over the seven seas, from beyond the mountains 
of Eaf I Unto whom came merchants and princes bring- 
ing riches and gold and jewels and an abundance of deli- 
cacies I Mary, whos^ incomparable beauty inspired poets to 
song and who truly enchanted as by sorcery I Mary, who in 
her age was Helen, the peril of Troy ; ,Aspasia, beautiful as she 
was wise; Phryne of the Eleusinian festivals bathing in the 
sea ! Mary, who incarnated all men's dreams of beauty, in 
praise of whom — when she walked the streets — children danced 
and sang ! Who did not know of her — ^Mary, lily of Brucheum I 
Mary, garden of pleasure I Mary, rose of the desert, gate of 
the Dawn ! Evening Star ! Mary, whose hands were as silver 
doves that mate among the apple trees I Mary, proud above 
all women of Egypt, powerful as any sceptred queen I Mary, 
in the hollow of whose little hand Alexandria lay, for whom 
men fought and died ! Who hath not heard of her — ^Mary of 
Alexandria! Verily, oh, monk, much, too much, have I 
heard of her!'' 

Her words were acid with the rage of a bitter memory. 
Mistaking the sardonic, stinging irony of her voice, the monk 
dedared triumphantly : 
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'^ Yes, all have beard of her I And how our holy father, 
the great Niobides, overthrew her ! Armed with the erosSy he 
went unto her palace, where demons had assmned the goiae of 
women and where souls were lured unto hell, and by the power 
given him from on high was she taken and thrown into prison ! 
Thus were the words of the prophet of Patmos fulfilled, and 
upon the evil courtesan, the great sorceress, in one hour were 
her judgments come. Through our sainted father was she 
utterly destroyed I ** 

Clenching her hands and turning away, the woman 
breathed: 

" Oods, 'tis he, 'tis he ! Avenging gods, deliver him unto 
me!*' 

Subduing her rising fury, her features calmed, then, turn- 
ing, she gazed at ihe monk with a veiled calculating watch- 
fulness. 

*'Yea,'' she said sweetly, *' indeed, great was the power 
given the blessed Niobides from on high I Methinks, fair 
youth, thy sainted father hath great reward in the fervor of 
his young disciples! When,'' she diverted, with a studied 
carelessness, ^^ dost thou sail with thy great treasure? " 

^^ Less than an hour hence," answered he, again searching 
the distance anxiously. ^ Even now my brethren are late in 
returning from the holy Patriarch." 

The woman's gaze flashed after the monk's, but the streets 
beyond showed no signs of life. No sound broke the stillness 
of the night. 

*' How many of thy brethren go on thy pilgrimage? " she 
asked, reassured. 

^ Two score," answered Nebridius, meeting the woman's 
eyes for the first time with full confidence. ''We who are 
favored to go were all selected by the blessed abbot, our fattier 
Niobides, because of our works and piety." The monk was 
frank in his innocent happiness. ''We shall all gain much 
grace." 

The woman regarded him with an unseeing gaze. Her 
thoughts remote, she pursued perfunctorily : 

" Art thou not afraid, young monk, to venture far on the 
great deep?" 
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He answered with simple candor: 

*^ The Lord hath said : ' Fear thou not^ for I am with thee; 
be not dismayed ! ' ^' 

Bevealed in the full moonlight^ Nebridios nnconseionsly 
drank in the vision of the woman's f ace, unaware of the ravages 
that time^ and the countless experiences of time, had wrou^t 
upon a beauty that truly had once been the marvel of the eastern 
worId» and of which, though extraordinary still, but a haxmting 
spectre remained. He gazed, unaware of the famine that had 
fed upon itself in the woman's troubled and disquieted heart, 
of the goading memories that enven<Hned her soul, imaware 
of the devouring fever of unassuaged desire and hate that 
smouldered in her great green eyes. For years Nebridius had 
longed to behold the mysterious evil of woman; he had been 
stung with unconquerable curiosities. And in looking upon 
a woman now he saw her face was more entrancing than the 
vague faces of the angelic visions that had come after long 
periods of sleepless fasting; her words proved sweeter to his 
ears than the celestial voices of his trances. If this were 
woman, then, had his brethren lied? Never, in all his life, 
had he imagined anything so beautiful. The stm and moon, 
the cool of oasis fountains in a parching day, the glory of 
the pulsing stars at night, the matins of dawn, the exaltation 
of evensong — ^none had so thrilled him. 

Still contemplating him, the woman said with a subtly 
engaging smile : 

** Surely — surely no harm will come to thee, for heaven 
must favor one with such faith and youthful grace as thine.'' 

The monk, fascinated, made no reply. Hidden from him 
during the impoverished years of his boyhood and youth, in all 
its magical allure and sensuous appeal, the mysteiy and the 
wonder of woman now confronted him. He had heard of 
heinous sins associated with the idea of woman, but these he 
could not understand. Wherein was woman so evil? Why 
a creature so to be feared? Why did men flee the world to 
escape her baleful power? Why was she the burden-bearer 
of all the sins and misfortunes of the flesh? 

Involuntarily Nebridius found himself asking why, if this 
were woman, the eternal evil, she was so whitely beautiful, so 
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like the guardian aerapha who wing their way to earth from 
heaven. Nebridins recalled a crude figure which OneaiphoruSy 
a monk of his community and a sculptor^ had carved out of 
rock and painted into the likeness of the Virgin, and for a 
moment he hazarded a doubt as to whether the Blessed Mother 
had been so fair I Indeed, it seemed that, recalling the im- 
perfect figure, her divine face could not have been quite so 
lovely, nor her eyes so bewitchingly winning, so meltingly ten- 
der, so deeply gentle. And Mary Magdalene — according to tiie 
legends, her hair was like red gold. But was it as redly golden 
as this woman's hair? And Si Euphrazia, and the blessed 
Sylvia, and the glorious company of women martyrs — ^those 
radiant figures suddenly paled in Nebridius's imagination! 
For, despite his fastings, his body, with its teasings, was young. 
And innocent of the world, but natively curious, tiie timorous 
monk suffered from indistinguishable desires not unmingled 
with vague misgivings. Had he followed his impulse he 
would have gently touched the woman, even as a curious child 
might. 

At the monk's failure to reply to her words, the woman's 
gaze focussed upon his face. She saw his eyes, dilated, fixed 
upon her countenance. A curious, eager smile parted her lips 
and, still observing him questioningly, she raised her hand and 
lightly, tentatively clasped his wrist. The poimding leap of 
his pulse throbbed beneath her finger-tips. Her hand dropped, 
and the drooping lids concealed the gratified gleam of satis- 
faction in her eyes. Her voice thrilled with an appealing 
sweetness: 

^'So thou goest to Jerusalem — thou wilt see the great 
Sepulchre, yea, and the world-famed Cross. Fortunate thou 
art, indeed ! " With a trailing sigh—*' Almost, I envy thee." 

Unconsciously the young monk's head bent toward her, and 
in a voice gentle but tremulous, he said : 

" Thou shouldst envy no one." 

Half -raising her eyes wistfully to his face : 

" How can I but envy thee — ^thou so young, so pure, so 
unspoiled by the world, already to have this great privil^e, 
to find perchance all that I, less blessed, tired and weary, have 
sought in vain — ^peace, peace, and rest of spirit" 
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She paused and a long, labored dgh escaped ber lips. Tbe 
fragrance of her breath, sweet as the roses of Amathea, wafted 
into the youth's nostrils. 

^ Peace and rest of spirit,'' she repeated. ^'Tea, these 
have I sought, and sought in vain.'' 

Leaning doser, moved by ingenuous sympathy, the monk 
asked: 

** Thou art unhappy? ** 

Her hands went oat in an impotent gesture of despair, and 
she half turned away. As she moved her garments exhaled an 
kidefinable odor — ^Nebridius seemed to breathe in the mingled 
perfomes of enclosed gardens. He experienced delectable dis- 
solvings within him — ^it seemed as thongh springs of sweet 
water permeated his being. 

** There is no happiness in the world/' he mattered con- 
fusedly ; ^' there is happiness alone in the divine love." 

*"nie divine love" — ^the woman sighed, **yea, the divine 
love — thou hast f oimd it perchance. But where shall I find 
it— who will reveal it unto me ? Who can teach me — ^who will 
bring it unto me?" She paused. Then with startling sud- 
denness: ''Ah, oouldst thou? Tell me, monk, conldst thou 
bring this peace, this grace, unto me? " 

He stepped impulsively toward her. Her eyes lifted with 
dissimulated supplication unto his own. 

'' Tea, couldst thou ? But, alas ! thou goest hence this night 
to Joppa." 

The sudden sound of sandalled steps on the quay edioed 
from the distance. Nebridius opened his mouth to speak, 
but, hushing him with a warning command, the woman, cling- 
ing to his arm, dragged him into the deeper shadow of the piled 
timber. Four sailors, softly humming a song, strolled by in 
the moonlight. 

His mind whirling, Nebridius felt the woman's hands 
tighten on his arm, felt her heart pounding close to his. As 
tiie steps of the sailors subsided in the distance, he heard the 
woman whispering: 

^ Tea, thou cwst lead me unto gracel Thou canst bring 
unto me this love divine. Tea, though thou goest to Joppa — 
thou canst take me onto yonder galley and let me sail with 
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thee ! ^* Her voice^ fiercely tense, was warm and tremoroiiB 
in his ear. He uttered an exclamation of terrified denial, bnt 
the woman breathed, closer and more softly : 

^^ Tea, take me onto yonder galley ! Take me imto Jerusa- 
lem ! Take me to the great Sepulchre ! Take me unto the 
f omit of grace ! I, too, would visit the holy place I I, too, 
would see the sacred Cross I I, too, would find thy peace I I, 
too, would find this love divine ! Oh, monk, thou art young, 
thou art pure, thou art untroubled of spirit I But I — ^I have 
known all sorrow. I have known all unhappiness. My feet 
have trodden the ways of the city ! I have endured all the ills 
of life — all, all ! I know no peace. I tell thee, no peace. I 
am wearied of life. I am wearied of this city. I am wearied 
of its abominations. I tell thee the streets of Alexandria for 
me are filled with horrors — ^memories I can't endure! Oh, 
mcmk, there is no stone that does not cry out to me with mock- 
ery I I would go hence I But I am poor. I have no home. 
I have no guide. I have no friend. In all the world there 
is none who cares for me. Often, often have I longed to go 
unto Jerusalem, to seek the grace that there abides I Now 
thou canst take me, thou canst guide me, thou canst teach me» 
thou canst bring unto me peace of heart, eternal life ! Here 
there is no hope. Here there is no peace." 

Tri^tened, the monk shrank beneath her dasp. Trem- 
blingly his lips stammered: 

"No— no! No-no!'' 

" Thou canst not refuse me I Thou art kind, thou art a 
Christian; thy heaven brought me imto thee," she whispered 
with impetuoTis pleading urgence. " Thou talkest of divine 
love — ^give it unto me ! I say, give it imto me ! I have known 
the world — I have found no happiness in the world. Thou 
canst take me unto happiness, perchance — ^take me with thee 
unto Jerusalem ! Hide me in yonder galley — I can remain in 
the depths, unseen. None of thy brethren need know. Unto 
Jerusalem — ^unto Jerusalem would I go ! " 

** Perchance," he stammered incoherently, "perchance the 
blessed abbot Niobides, if thou askest him — ^he may ^" 

" Nay, nay ! "* insisted the woman, shaking his arm in a 
frenzy. "Nay; 'tis thou canst save me! Thee alon^ hath 
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heaven sent to succor me I Thou canst hide me there in the 
depth of the ship ere thy brethren come. None need know — 
none^ none save thou ! Thou canst safely conceal me— on the 
voyage thou canst bring food to me. I shall remain hidden, 
I promise thee, and at Joppa, after thy brethren disembark, 
I can escape. None will know. And there — there, in the 
darkness — ^thou canst tell me more of the happiness whereof 
thou knowest — ^thou canst teach me of thy love divine, iheve 
— ^there in the darkness we can prepare ourselves for grace 
together.** 

The blood beat in Nebridius's ears with the soimd of bells. 
The woman's trembling body pressed close to his. The warmtii 
of her breath was upon his ears, the odor of her body filled 
his nostrils. He tried to speak, to say her nay, to put her 
from him — but his limbs were paralyzed, his lips mute. The 
words that rose throttled in his throat. He felt himself 
yielding, and desperately tried to loose himself from her grasp. 
But tighter and tighter she clung to him. 

Through the delirium of his senses, vaguely and far off, 
he heard^ rising and falling in measured cadence, the voices of 
his approaching brethren. They were singing in Latin a 
hymn of Ambrose bishop of Milan : 

Sterna Chriati mumera 

Et martyrum viotoriae. 
Laudea ferentes dehitas 

lABtia canahua mentihua. 

Through the streets the voices increased in volume as 
the singers approached. The echoes shuddered through the 
maze of thoroughfares opening onto the plaza. Lost souls 
seemed singing some lament of infinite despair in a city of the 
dead. Although they sang a song of praise and prayer, mourn- 
ful hopelessness sounded in the sepulchral voices and seemed to 
darken with dolor the very moonlight Bereft of strength, a 
wild, sudden, insensate panic-fear of those who were approach- 
ing quaked in the heart of Nebridius. Sobbing with childish 
abandon, the timid monk threw his arms about the woman as 
if seeking protection .and clung to her. 

^ter rem aUiasime 

Redemptor et fidelium 

Quo mora aoluta deaperit • . • 
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Before he realized it, with the swelling sadness of the 
antiphon ringing through his childishly terrified^ bewildered 
soul, the woman^ dragging him unresistingly after her, glided 
from the darkness, and fled precipitately across the qnay to the 
dock where the pilgrim galley lay. Impotent, the dazed monk 
followed. Breathless, panting, they reached the lowered gang- 
plank. The hymn of the brethren swelled fuller and fuller. 
Blind with mireasoning, helpless fright and fear of discovery, 
Nebridius frantically pushed the woman onto the vacant upper 
deck. In the lower tiers could be heard the shufBe of seamen's 
feet 

''Whither shall I go'' she panted. ''Thou must lead I 
Hasten, ere we are seen !'' 

Half-swooning, Nebridius staggered across the deck, draw- 
ing Mary by the hand. She fell over a coil of rope, but he 
dragged her on. 

" Yonder — come. We are near ! " he gasped. 

At the very moment the first of the brethren emerged from 
a narrow street leading on to the water-front, Nebridius thrust 
Mary into a hatchway opening into the blackness of the hold. 

Dmtur — triumph u a gr aHce. 

It was a long and funereal procession that moved slowly, 
with measured step, down to the quay. The cenobites walked 
in double file, barefoot, their heads bowed, cowls concealing 
their faces, hands clasped upon their breasts. 

Before them, held aloft by one of the younger brethren, 
a great crucifix cast an ominous shadow in the moonlight. 
Bdbind, bowing low before the symbol of the world's salvation, 
walked the most sainted abbot since Anthony, Niobides the 
good. The shrouded forms of the brethren loomed preter- 
naturally tall, and their attenuated shadows moved by them 
along the quay like accompanying shades from r^ons of the 
dead. 

When, having hidden the woman in the nether hold, 
Nebridius returned to the upper deck, he sensed something 
ominoTis and blackly sinister in this procession of his solemn 
brethren — something alien to life, to the world of the 8ei» 
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the stars, and the moonlight. Within his perturbed sonl, and 
for the first time, he experienced a recoiling aversion from those 
who, since his childhood, had been his friends. Clutching his 
habit dose to him, nervously trembling, he cowered back as 
they approached. There still rang in his ears the music of a 
haunting voice — a voice thrilling as the sounds of harps, as 
variable as lyres. His brain was stained with a crimson 
delirium, and all his senses danced in a mingled chaos of appre- 
hensive terror and secret-thrilling, uncomprehended delight. 
With a cold, self -reproachful shrinking, a resentful fear, he 
drew farther and farther from the railing as his brethren 
strode up the gangway onto the ship. Behind the monks fol- 
lowed many of the crew who had been with them in prayer 
at the house of the Patriarch. 

Its sails billowing, the great ship swung slowly round and 
turned its prow oceanward and toward the sacred goal — ^the 
Sepulchre of the Lord Jesus in Jerusalem. Standing together 
near the stem of the upper deck, the monks gazed upon Alex- 
andria — ^Alexandria, the city of sin; Alexandria, where was 
being fought the final battle of the Cross; — ^Alexandria loom- 
ing above the sea, dwindling in the hazy distance. On their 
lips was prayer, in their hearts was peace; none but had van- 
quished temptation and all desires of the world and of women. 
Led by Alypius, who had studied harmonies in the monastery 
of An^rose at Milan, their voices joined in divine song: 

llaker of all, the Lord, 

And Ruler of the heiffht^ 
Who, robing day in liffbt, hast poured 

Soft Blnmbers o'er the night. 
That to our limbe the power 

Of toil may be renewed. 
And hearts be raised that sink and cower. 

And sorrows be subdued. 

The galley rocked as a cradle on the waves. The wind 
whined in the rigging like the crying of a child. The hawsers 
lashed the ship's side, the chain guiding the rudder rattled, 
the masts creaked. Down in the hold, in a free space amid 
bales of treasure, by her side a basket of bread and a gurglet 
of wine brought by the monk she had beguiled, a woman lay 
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back on a mattress and gratefully relaxed. Through the 
distant hatchway came the monotone of voicea upraised in 
song: 

O Thou, true Life of all that live, 

Who doet, unmoTed, all motion sway, 
Who dott the mom and ereninff give, 
And through its changes guide the day! 

Thy light upon our evening pour. 

So may our souls no sunset see; 
Let death to us an open door 

To an eternal morning be! 

Merging into the sound of the kissing waters the hymn 
faintly died away — 

Father of mereies, hear our cry I 

Hear u% O sole-begottm Son, 
Who, with the Holy Ghost most high, 

Reignest while endless ages run! 

Over the woman's face passed a baleful^ anticipatory smile. 
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THE FIRST STONE 

"HER UFB WAS A GREAT SCANDAL IN THE CITY . . • 
SHE WAS FAMED AS A FLAYER AND DANCER." — FROM THE 
LIFE OF ST. CBRACIUS BY CYRIL OF SCYTHOPOLIS 
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Thbouohout all the days of her life— during the period 
of her eminence under the reign of Theodoeius ^e Oreat as 
the most celebrated and powerful courtesan in Alexandria^ 
when princes came to her, with gifts, from far seas, and the 
world gave homage to her genius and her beauty; during the 
later days when^ despoiled of her position by the triumphant 
Christians, a fugitive from prison, she was driven to ply her 
trafiBcut night in the shadows of the quays, in abominable 
inns and the dens of the slums, and to that time when the 
message of divine pardon came unto her soul and, in the 
burning desolation of the Arabian desert, she attained a 
purified sainthood that should forever remain an example of 
glorified r^^eration unto all womankind and the world-^ 
Mary never forgot her childhood. They were memories, poig- 
nantly interpretative of life, of mingled sweetness and bitter- 
ness— of days of aloes mingled with days of myrrh. 

Mary's mother was a freedwoman, her father a slave. 
Mary was bom within the demesne of a great and good master, 
irtio, before she was old enough to remember, died. But the 
gracious spirit of the mighty lord prevailed after his death; 
the masters were kindly, the slaves were not driven at their 
labors, the women had time to sing. 

Mary's early childhood was not an unhappy one. She 
remembered going with her father and his fellow slaves to the 
market-places along the wharves, near the Gate of the Moon, 
whence came husbandmen from the irrigated sand-spaces 
without the city, with donkeys laden with panniers of green 
vegetables, melons, olives, grapes, fruits of many kinds. The 
half-grown boys and old men — she remembered distinctly that 
it was the half-grown boys and the very old men — proffered 
dates, figs, apricots, tangerines, and handf uls of pistachio nuts 
and purple mulberries which stained her mouth. The roguish 
lads teasingly plucked at her garments, and the x>ld men 
pinched her legs and cheeks, 

85 
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Mary's &ther in those days was wont to disappear mya- 
terionsly at nighty and sometimes he returned to the slave- 
quarters only when the hot saffron dawn reached jaundiced 
fingers up over the edge of the desert. He was a great hulk 
of a man, with huge, gnarled arms^ the muscles of which 
twisted b^ieath the skin like the contortions of a snake. His 
face had been hideously disfigured by a cruel master in his 
youth. His mouth had been slit, his ears had been cut o£^ 
and a ring had been inserted through the lobes of his nose. 
This impaurted, in mature years, an ogre-f erodty of mien. Hia 
black hair was long and matted like a shaggy mane. Whenever 
he directed his great, glowering eyes upon her, Mary quailed. 
Yet he was a quiet man, given to few words; he performed his 
tasks in silence^ and during periods of leisure would stand 
gazing blankly at the sky for hours in profound meditation. 

For a long time Mary was perplexed regarding her father's 
nocturnal disappearances ; she observed that other slaves some- 
times accompanied him. One night she aslced her mother. 

^ Thy father hath become a Christian,^' the woman replied, 
and Mai^ observed that her mother's lips trembled and tears 
came to her ejes. 

Mary's mother was a timid, shrinking creature. In her 
girlhood she had come from Cos, and her waxen-white face 
and fair hair had charmed the noble lord to whose estate she 
was brought as a slave. He had loved many women and was 
surfeited with those of their kind, but the coy white maiden 
briefiy stirred his heart He made her his mistress, then gave 
her her freedom. Mary's father hated her mother because of 
this. The child often found her mother weeping; but she 
would never speak of what troubled her. Sometimes at night, 
when she timidly stole near to their chamber, Mary could hear 
her parents engaged in conversation — the mother tremulant, 
pleading, the father reproachful, strident, accusing. His voice, 
when raised, had the hollow bay of a lion's roar. 

One night Maiy was suddenly wakened. Her heart sank 
within her as, outlined against the moonlight, she saw the 
powerful figure of her father at her door. His eyes burned 
with zeaL Tersely he commanded Mary to rise and dress 
herself. He dragged her after him through narrow, inter- 
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minable streets. Finally they entered a dark tunnel, and, 
traversing a long passage, reached an nndergronnd cayem, 
where, sanded, unsuspected, in the abode of the pagan dead, 
haptiffln was administered to the newly bom in the Christian 
faith. 

Candies were burning. The ground was mucous and 
slippery beneath Mary's feet. The air reeked with decay and 
foetid exhalations. Mary felt suddenly ill. She clung to her 
father's hand — ^f or the first time in her life. She heard voices 
— they seemed like the voices of mourners in dolorous chant- 
ing. Through a film of flame and smoke she beheld an aged 
man with a mitre on his head. His face was as the face of the 
dead, cadaverously white; his nose resembled a vulture's beak, 
his eyes were dim and filled with rheum ; his thin, thread-like 
hair fell damply from beneath his pointed crown. His hand, 
holding a bishop's crozier, trembled palsiedly. He was bent 
with the burden of years. His voice, the voice of immemorial 
age^ spoke of life eternal 

Like wraiths, taking substance out of the shadows, Mary 
saw the worshippers increasing in numbers about her. Solemn, 
lightsome words droned in her ears. They spoke of dam- 
nation, of eternal death, of a serpent whose head was crushed. 
While they were preparing Mary for immersion, an uncon- 
querable terror filled the heart of the little girl. She became 
laige with the illness within her, and wept and screamed. 
She fought with those about her. Fired with righteous rage, 
her father dragged her from the place and, upbraiding her 
with wild words, took her home to the slaves' quarters, where, 
out of pious zeal, Mary was mercilessly beaten. Her fl^ bled. 
Thereafter she hated her father, and the old man who wore the 
mitre. More than both she hated the new religion. 

Mary's mother refused to become a Christian. She had 
worshipped Isis and visited the soothsayers and astrologers. 
Although he pleaded with her, she refused to accompany her 
husband on his nightly pilgrimages to the underground wor- 
shipping-place. Even when, in fits of fanaticism, he loudly 
thieatened her, she timidly maintained her allegiance to the 
elder deity. It was the one courageous thing of the weak 
woman's life. She found comfort in what the soothsayers told 
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her, and she could not imagine anything more conyindng in 
any religion than what the astrologers revealed by the stars. 
She knew that certain amnlets prevented disease; that if she 
lost any object she had bnt to appeal to certain deities. She 
had seen spirits manifest themselves over the steaming caul- 
drons of the magidansy and, for but a few oboli^ she knew that 
{he fntnre at any time could be made manifest by the move- 
ment of gold-fish in bowls of water. She feared the sect to 
which her hnsband bdonged — possibly because she so terribly 
feared him. 

It was upon her deathbed^ even as she lay dyings that 
Mary's father exhorted her mother for the last time to accept 
the new ftdth, to be baptized and obtain salvation through the 
sacrifice of the Cross. Lurking outside the threshold, Mary 
heard the dying woman's voice piteously remonstrating against 
being forced into a religion which she could not understand. 
iWhile the fierce man was declaiming of the terrors of eternal 
damnation and the punishments that await those who reject 
salvation^ Mary's mother uttered a low, quavering moan of 
terror. Thus she died. 

Peering into the dark room, oppressive with the aura of 
death, Mary saw her father standing by the couch. For a long 
time he was silent) then, her heart sinking as a plummet 
within her, grief and fierce hatred mingling in her child's 
breast, she beheld her father— out of zealot rancor — spit into 
the face of the unconverted dead. 

From Carthage, where he had studied grammar and the 
classic poets, Maximilian, the son and heir of the dead master, 
at this time returned, amid the rejoicing and feasting of rela- 
tives and friends, to his home. 

Maximilian was a desirable and delectable youth, and his 
homecoming thrilled the hearts of all the maidens of Alex- 
andria. The lad was gloriously young; his cheeks were beard- 
less ; his hair, bound by a golden fillet, was like the tumbled 
blackness of tree-tops when there is no moon ; his eyes were 
large, liquidly soft, of a velvet blackness, and lifted fugitively 
in their innermost depths as tropical forests on warm, moist 
nights fiare with the sudden mystery of lightning. The sap of 
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Bpring pulsed freshly in his yeins; when he walked his lissom 
body swayed^ his step was as resilient as the willows that bent 
beneath the winds in the great gardens of the palace. 

Maximilian's moods were variant, as ever changing as shift- 
ing shadows upon the sea. He had steeped himself in the 
poets^ and had read Sappho, Catullus, and Theocritus. In 
hours of exuberant ecstasy Maximilian himself even wrote love 
poems. They were dedicated to the women he had met in 
Antioeh^ Corinth, Bome, and other cities whither he had 
journeyed. Maximilian, in common with all fresh and attrac- 
tive youths, had been petted by many women older than him- 
self — at the sight of him the hearts of many matrons had dis- 
solved within them. 

He had found pleasure in their caresses, for being tender 
he was ever desirous of affection. Even those who were least 
attractive he had idealized by his poetical imagination ; he loved 
none of these women, it is true — but he was wont to write 
of them as Troy's Helen, as Diana descending to Endymion, 
as the Cytherean rising from the sea. Maximilian's youth was, 
indeed, young, and all the world was enveiled with the glamour 
of romance. 

By day Maximilian, with buoyant strides, explored the vast 
gardens surrounding the palace, one of the most splendid 
and spacious in the quarter of Bhacotis. Maximilian enjoyed 
life — ^he enjoyed the sunshine, the blue ejqpanse of the sky, the 
air he breathed. He lay idly by running streams, and as the 
waters purled over green mosses he beheld white fingers, slen- 
der, pink-tipped, delectable, reaching toward him — hosts of 
maidens' fingers that beckoned from depths below. He saw 
his own reflection, the passionate scarlet of his mouth, the 
amorous caress of his eyes, and he knew the rapture of Nar- 
cissus in dreaming upon his face. Thus^ with new imageries, 
the lad gazed upon scenes he had known in his childhood; the 
return to his heritage filled him with brimming gladness. 

By night, Maximilian, in languorous reveries, would loll 
upon a great couch on the terrace. The silence of the night 
was soft as the hair of dark-skinned maidens. Sometimes the 
tall poplar trees, stirring in the wind, assumed the semblance 
of the respiring bodies of lithe and sinuous women. They 
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seemed to breathe as they swayed gently in the night, and the 
movement filled him witii rapture. When, beneath the stars, 
he heard the sotmd of running waters, his finger-tips tingled; 
when he heard the cooing of turtle-doves in the cotes, he 
melted with an ineffable tenderness for all the live things of 
the world. 

There were even more exquisite hours — ^hours when the 
increasing moon rose over the palace gardens, and world 
and sky became intoxicant with a luminous effluvia; when 
the fountains dilated as blown clouds of silver dust, and» 
redolent with the germinal essences within the earth, a haze, 
opaque as milk, exhaled from the purling streams and crept, 
soft and low, over the grass. The air then swam with inebriate 
fragrances; soft breezes stirred the leaves like half-heard mur- 
murous voices; the white ni^t flowers of the moon opened 
their hearts and wept drops of nectared dew; alluring shapes 
from shadowland moved hither and thither, seductively, in the 
depths of the garden glades; elfin creatures laughed and 
frisked in hidden recesses; the air was palpably caressive; the 
sky scintillant with a film of silver. Then frogs joyously 
shrilled in the lakes; doves ecstatically cooed, and bulbuls 
swelled with vibrant, almost unendurable, trills. 'Twas then, 
carried away by the indescribable beauty of the world, by a 
sheer swocming fulness of living, that Maximilian wept 

One night, when the moon expanded in its fulness, and 
soared up the sky like a silver-robed goddess, the child Mary 
crept from the slave-quarters and, moving softly, crossed 
various courtyards, desirous of catching a distant glimpse of 
the new master. She had heard the younger women speaking 
of Maximilian among themselves, and what they said had filled 
her with curiosity. As she cautiously moved among the bloom- 
ing shrubbery she began to succumb to the insidious magic 
of the night, and the milky haze rising over the grass crept 
subtly into her veins. 

Leaving the shadow of the trees, Mary stole on tip-toe along 
the terrace. Suddenly she paused. Beclining on a divan, 
she saw Maximilian dreaming upon the stirring poplar trees. 
She perceived that the lad's eyes were great and gentle, black 
aa night and soft as velvet ; that his lips were of a purple redness 
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deeper than hibiscus blooniB^ that his bare limbs, exposed by his 
short tunic, were as lustrously white as the petals of the 
orange flower. Suddenly enrapt, smitten by his beauty, afraid 
even to move, Mary stood transfixed, unaware that she was 
herself revealed in the glamour of the moon. 

Mary in years was still a child. Yet already she possessed 
a beauty rare in the world — ^a beauty which, whenever it 
appears, is destined inevitably to inspire and enthrall, to create, 
dominate, to wreck and ruin, to sway men's ambitions and 
direct the destiny of men's souls. Mary's child-face was pure 
Greek in its oval contour, the brow broad and low, the nose 
delicately ridged, sensitive, fine — ^it was the face, in her child- 
hood, ere she rose resplendent and mature in her ripe loveliness 
from the foam, of the Yenus Anadyomene. Mary's features 
were not large, and in every detail expressed a divine, an 
exquisite, fashioning. Her skin was of a satin softness, as 
eeiily white as the strange blossom that once in a hundred 
years makes glorious the arid spaces of the desert. Her eyes, 
fringed by long silken lashes, inordinately long, as black as 
basinite, were large and widely wondering, and in color of a 
strange luminescent greenness, green as the greenness of the 
morning sea. Her lips were small, bud-like, ripely red; her 
chin softly rounded and delicately dimpled. Her hair, fall- 
ing over her shoulders, was as tawny as the tiger's coat. It 
mingled fiery undertones of red and earth-rich golds — all the 
shades of ruddy sunset light. It fairly burned about her head. 
Her sparse mxislin tunic clingingly swathed the beauty of 
her immaturity. Her figure, lithe and supple, was as perfect 
in its curving grace as the marbles Maximilian had seen 
in Bome. Standing there, awe-stricken, abashed, she seemed 
like some aerial creature of the moonlight, yet embodjring 
all the softness and lustre and allure of delicious human flesh. 
The two gazed upon each other, each suddenly, completely, 
irresistibly enthralled — ^the master of the gardens, and the 
daughter of the slave. 

" Come hither ! By the Oraces, who art thou ? " 
The lad sprang to his feet and, with the nimbleness of 
a fawn, leaped over the parapet. Terrified, the girl timidly 
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shrank back. Her head drooped, and her gasping reply was 
scarcely audible: 

'' I am Mary, daughter of Luke, the slave." 

Step by step die timidly moved backwards. Maximilian 
saw her little feet glimmering like white-winged doves in the 
moonlight His ardent swimming eyes fastened upon her. 
Deliberately, intently he followed her. 

Mary tranbled violently. At the moment she felt certain 
that for her effrontery she would be punished. It was forbid- 
den the slaves to invade the precincts of the gardens save when 
summoned. Although she was not in bondage, by reason of 
the terms of her mother's freedom, Mary was nevertheless re- 
stricted by the rules governing slaves and children of slaves. 

Maximilian gazed quickly about, and Mary, mistaking his 
searching glance, thought that he was about to sunmion one 
of the slave-masters. With a sob of terror, she turned to run. 
But before she went ten paces Maximilian overtook her. 
Laughing, he seized her hands and held her. 

She struggled in desperation, but, failing to free herself, 
she tried to speak, to beg the master^s pardon, to plead that 
he be merciful and save her from being scourged. But her 
voice died in her throat. 

She felt the lad's breath upon her face — ^it seemed as hot 
as the winds of the desert as they blew by noon over the walls 
of the city. The moon seemed to magnify in the sky; the 
milky haze rose up from the grass and encompassed her. And 
before her, laughing in sheer surprised delight, she saw the 
boy's handsome face, his parted lips revealing gleaming teetii, 
his glad eyes devouring her. Fear gripped her heart with chill 
fingers. She wanted to cry out piteously, to plead with the 
youth — ^but only a gasping sob came from her throat 

Drawing her to him firmly, Maximilian breathed into her 
ear. His voice, suavely sweet, sent tingling vibrations through 
her. 

''Maryj Mary! Thou the daughter of a slave I Child^thou 
art adorable ! Tell me, how is it I have never seen thee ? How 
long hast thou been here ? Where hast thy father hid thee ? *^ 

The girl, finding voice, pleaded incoherently. Shaking 
with sobs, she hysterically bagged him to let her go. 
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** Nay, sweety sweet Maiy I ^ Maximilian playfollj shook 
his head. ** Now thou hast come nnto me, thou shalt stay by 
me. It is not well that I should be alone I But tell me— 
tell me — ^where hath thy father hidden thee?^ 

In a shaking voice she told him of her father— of the mother 
who had just died. She besought him to release her. 

** Fear me not,'' he whispered, and his voice was warm upon 
her ear. ^ I shidl be gentle with thee ! For thou art f air, 
sweet maid. Thy face is as the silver moon ! And thou liast 
been here among the slaves! Thou hast been here among 
them and I have spent sterile hours, indulging in empty 
dreams I Hast not thou, too, loveliest of maidens, pined as 
I for sweet companionship ? Hast thou companions, a friend ? 
By all the gods, thou art fairer than Phryne! Seek not to go 
from me ! ^ 

She hid her face. She knew not why. 

** I have travelled far in remote countries of the world, 
Mary I Always was I restless I Never knew I perfect peace I 
My soul hungered for that whereof my heart was ignorant I 
Fool I Knowing not that, as the fawn panteth for water, my 
ignorant heart thirsted for thee. Ah, I have known many 
women — and strange loves. Yet none requited me.'' He 
smiled wearily. '^Each morning in the desert, my Mary, 
there come across the burning spaces in long procession the 
wild beasts of the jungle — ^lions with their young, elephants, 
girafFes with spotted necks, delicate-limbed gazelles, cheetahs 
with soft coats — travelling for many leagues, they come imto 
the drinking-places where rivers have once been, and there of 
the water they drink their fill. I have seen them thus. \t is 
verily a marvellous spectacle. Ah, Mary, fool that I have 
been! For I was less keen than they in seeking the spring 
whereat I might quench the thirst of my heart! For here 
where I was a child was that for which I yearned, the beauty 
I sought elsewhere in vain, the face I sought among women 
through all the world!* Thou, thou, incomparable one, wert 
here!** 

With one hand beneath her chin, Maximilian gently but 
forcibly compelled Mary to lift up her face. Bereft of strength 
to resist, grown suddenly faint, Mary let her head fall back pas- 
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dvely on his shouldery dosing her eyes. BaTisbed by her 
beauty, the boy impassionedly pressed his face to hers, caieas> 
ingly rubbing his beardless cheeks against her own. 

"" Fairest of the Graces! How I love thee! Thy throat 
is as the breast of doves V^ Maximilian breathed rapturously. 
'^ Thy breath hath the odor of calamus and myrrh I Mary ! 
Mary! The stars travailed, the seas labored, the winds 
whipped rains upon the earth that thou shouldst as Aphrodite 
be bom unto life I Thou art made of sea-mist and the fln 
ci stars! The beryl color of the sea is in thine eyes. Oh 
godsy oh Aphrodite '' — ^he panted, drawing for a mcHnent away 
— *' the fruits of the earth ripen in thy mouth ! ** 

Mary felt the boy's moist lips upon her face. They lin- 
gered long and warmly upon her closed eyes. An inordinate 
wild fear fluttered like a winged thing withiu her bosom. 
With a quavering moan she turned her head and struggled 
instinctively to release herself. But Maximilian held her dose, 
his arm gripping her waist in a secure embrace. Under his 
kisses Mary's pulses hegan deliriously to throb; the chill 
fear in her heart vanished in a disseminating glow. Still she 
instinctively, but vainly, struggled, uttering low plaints. 

"Thy mouth • • . thy mouth!'' Devourously the 
youth kissed her hair, the little eais that nestled in its meshes. 
It seemed to Mary that the earth departed from beneath her 
feet; her ears rang with the sound of drumming lyres. The 
boy's breath was torrid upon her cheeks. 

" Oh Mary, Mary, that I might eat thy lips as fruit ! That 
I might drink thy blood as wine until thy veins were famished ! 
That I might annihilate and absorb thee into myself I Oods! 
that Yulcan might forge us into one ! That thy bones as metal 
molten might be fused into my bones! That thy flesh might 
melt as wax and merge into the flesh of me, that thy blood 
might be mingled with my blood ! That thy breath might fill 
my lungs ! That under my tongue might distil the nectar of 
thy mouth!** 

Maximilian's arm dosed tightly about her — Mary fdt 
her breath leave her lungs. Her little breasts ached. His 
prolonged kisses stung her neck like the biting smart of whips. 
As in a ddirium Ma^ heard the cooing of tiia doves in tiie 
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eaTeSy the irrepTessible laughter of the gladsomely wanton 
ioontams. Her veins seemed saturated with the white moon- 
miats creeping over the grasses. Her nostrils in-breathed the 
odor of the aloe trees^ of orange blossoms^ the earth-aroma of 
germinating nature. 

** Thy mouth— thy • . . mouth/' 
Boughly^ fiercely impatient, Maximilian seized her cheeks 
between the palms of his two hands and forced her face around 
unto his face. Mary felt his arms shaking, his limbs quaking 
against her own. 

" Mary I — ^Mary ! *' he gasped, eager, panting, ** give — unto 
• — me — ^thy — ^moutii . • .*' 

A swooning transport relaxed the girl's rigid limbs. Within 
her breasts dissolved the dripping sweetness of milk and the 
honeycomb. With a shuddering sigh, surrenderingly, she gave 
her mouth unto him. 

Above them an acacia tree, pendulous with golden bloom, 
exhaled a voluptuous fragrance. Tremulantly, softly caress- 
ive, an amorous breeze from the sea flutteringly wafted across 
the gardens the blown petals of unvirgined flowers. In the 
nesting recesses of the palace architraves the doves, with swell- 
ing bosoms, cooed delightedly. Far away in an inner court- 
yard a bnlbul, with leaping; mounting clarion trills, began 
delicionaly to sing. 



II 

Othbr nights of wonder followed. Nights when the magi- 
cal moon invested w(»rld and sky with a silvery enchantment, 
dimming the stars and whitely firing the distant sea; when, 
phantom-wise, milky hazes were conjured from the grasses, 
and the doves cooed delightedly and nightingales made the 
night dilate with melodic nuptials. There were vivid nights 
of stars, multi-colored, throbbing like pendant gems in the 
liquid turquoise heavens; when shadows, gathering substance, 
glided surreptitiously into the deeper garden glades, and the 
fountains babbled confidences concerning mysterious liaisons 
in the verdurous retreats. There were nights of lowering 
clouds when storms threatened, when the leaves of the trees 
lisped troublously and all nature furtively stirred, expectant, 
fearful. Then the gardens crept with incorporeal presences, 
palpable, prowling — ^the uneasy concupiscence of a tropical 
incessantly germinating vegetation. The air was moist as 
kisses, and, dbaken in a saturnalia of capricious winds, eldritch 
nocturnal flowers distilled and saturated the atmosphere with 
inebriating essences. Thus while Luke, the slave, attended 
prayers, Mary and Maximilian spent enraptured hours 
together. 

As a child Maiy had never played with the girls of the 
slave-quarters ; she had found no interest in their sewing, their 
mimic play with dolls, their games. Always she seemed apart^ 
not of their kind, lonely, aloof, oppressed by some unformulated 
prenatal alien sadness. A curious unrest had always beset 
her; she was given to moods of deep melancholy, and often, 
at night, for no reason, wept herself to sleep. But now life 
and the world were changed ; she no longer went with her father 
to the Oate of the Moon slyly to ogle the old men and taunt the 
half-grown boys; the boys there were of no interest to her. 
She moved, with head aloft, inspired by a secret cherished 
pride, among the slave girls. During these days Mary's child- 
nature unfolded as a flower unfolds; her step became resilient, 
she walked buoyantly ; her sea-green ^es glowed betimes with 
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a golden-fihot turquoise lustre; her body swelled gloriously 
with a mature ripening. With blithesome songs on her lips 
she performed the monotonous round of household tasks for 
her father. For she dreamed of Maximilian even as her fingers 
dexterously wove fabrics of Miletian wool. 

Mary and Maximilian never met by day. Bealizing her 
father poesesaed the bitter prejudices of the Christians, Mary 
agreed with Maximilian that it would be unwise for him to 
learn of their companionship. There was something stirring 
in the very secrecy of their love. 

By night, after her father had gone, Mary would steal from 
her chamber and meet Maximilian. It was then she entered 
a translated existence more wondrous than that of dreams; 
that she felt her spirit dissolving into the silver moonlight 
and seemed to drink of all the fabulous sweet waters of the 
world beneath the boy's lips. Maximilian recited to Mary the 
verses of Anacreon and Theocritus. He thrilled the girl with 
accoxmts of the cities he had visited, of the curious sights of 
the world. He told her of the great events of the empire, 
of the campaigns of Yalentinian I, of the menace of the 
Ooths, and of the court of the Emperor Oratian. He decided 
to grant to Mary's father his freedom, and then, lest, by reason 
of his intolerant religious fanatidsm, he interfere with their 
happiness, they would go on a long journey to the cities of 
Achaia, Italy, and Thracia. They playfully planned an idyllic 
voyage in a gflded trireme on the Euxine Sea. They might 
even go up the Danube, where the Oermanic tribes were waging 
war. 

Of that which had come into her life Mary had no adequate 
understanding. By instinct she knew, however, she dare not 
tell that fearsome man her father. All she realized was that 
there was an uncomprehended transport in Maximilian's arms ; 
that during brief absences she craved him with an apprehensive 
yearning and was filled with vague premonitions and a worried 
anxiety; that, when they met, with boundless relief, she 
experienced something leap up as a fountain within her and 
overflow out of her body through lips and finger-tips. It was 
an strange, and new, and very wonderful I 
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One day Maximilian went on a jonmey into the desert 
to practise his skill at archeiy. He took many slaves with him. 
Late in the afternoon, several days therei^ter, amid great 
perturbation, giving vent to excessive lamentations, the slaves 
returned. Mary heard their excited voices in an enter court- 
yard. They spoke incoherently to the head slave-master. 
Mary listened to what they said — ^then the world grew horribly 
blacL What was it? Maximilian was dead ! . . . 

The youth had been attacked by a lion and had been almost 
instantly killed. Before the eyes of his panic-stricken, gib- 
bering slaves his slim youth's body had been hideously mangled 
by the savage beast. 

The child Mary, as she listened, suddenly visioned the 
mighty creature, enraged with hxmger, spring unseen from 
the treacherous concealment, sink its sharp slicing claws into 
the yielding soft flesh, and, ere Maximilian could utter a cry, 
fasten its drooling jaws into his slim white neck. . . . 
iShe could see, also, the ghastly ribs beneath which a heart had 
joyously pounded, already dried and bleached in the hot Afri- 
can sun. . • . That same instant, with a smiting synul- 
taneousness, in a circumambient flood of soft moonb^ms, she 
imaged Maximilian leap over the portico parapet, his tender 
face alight, felt him seize her in his arms, take her face be- 
tween the palms of his hands and force it upward to his own; 
felt her mouth melt in the ardor of his kiss. And yet in that 
very instant she knew that would be no more. • . . Ifoiri- 
mUian was dead. Dead— dead! Something smotheringly 
choked in her throat; within her bosom seemed savagely to 
tear the rasping claws of some rapacious monster. Ma^milian 
was dead! That night she would steal, as was her wont, into 
the great gardens. There would be a full moon. The odor 
of acacias, of the redolent citron trees, the earth-aroma of 
germinating nature, would permeate the air. The white hazes 
would waft up trom the grass and sift into her pulses. The 
doves in the eaves, their bosoms swelling, would coo delightedly. 
A bulbul would sing. Thus it would be night after night, but 
Maximilian would come no more ! Thus it would be, in the 
years to follow. But Maximilian would come no more. Maxi- 
milian was dead! That — and only that — sobbed its wiAftning 
into the heart of Mary. 
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Staggering away^ she groped her passage through the 
staves' quarters as though smitten blind. She wanted to 
scream. But her yoice was dumb. 

When she reached her chamber she threw herself upon her 
mattress, voiceless, and gazed blankly at the ceiling like a 
mad thing. Mary was still in years a child. But she had 
bved — ^loved as it was given her genuine child-woman's heart 
to love. And now all she loved, all that was dear in her starved 
lif e^ was taken away I Her throat swelled ; her heart pounded 
like a hammer in her breast. She could feel the hot blood 
poisoning her pulses. Still she could not weep. Maximilian 
was dead. And yet almost audibly now — ^with ghastly mockery 
—she could hear his words of love breathed into her ears. 
** Thy mouth, Mary . . . give unto me thy mouth." She 
gnawed at her fists and wrenched at the hair of her head. 
But she felt no sensation ; she seemed numbed. Maximilian 
was dead— dead ! In that awful dumb hour she tried to bring 
herself to realize that he would no longer sit with her beneath 
the goldenly blooming acacia trees^ no longer whisper into her 
ears, no longer take her face between the warm palms of his 
hands. . . . But why? What was death? Why was 
death ? Its unyielding mystery, its hostile horror, its incred- 
ibly sudden annihilation of all that is beloved in life, con- 
fronted her. 

Alas I poor little child Maiy, thou who wert destined to 
endure and to suffer so much, to give thy lips to shame and thy 
body to ignominies, ere life and love in their divine meaning 
were to be revealed unto thee, thxis love and its inevitable 
companion death, in their beauty and desolating bitterness, 
in thy childhood came to thee I Ah, child, thine was only 
the heartache of too many love-lorn and lonely in the world 
throughout the centuries. Poor little Mary, thou who wert 
destined to learn of all love and of woman's uttermost degra- 
dation, in this thy early bereavement — even as later when 
thou should seek the dark highways — ^there was none to comfort 
thee! 

For an hour Mary lay dumbly aching — ^then it seemed a 
mighty hand smote her. She became unconscious. Thus her 
&ther, when he w^t to summon her to prepare his evening 
4 
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meal, found her. Her eyes were red and swollen; but the 
father, dwelling upon the archbishop's recent fulmination 
against the Arians, saw not, and of the love and its loss in the 
child's heart guessed not. On the evening of that same day 
it was made ^own that by the dead lord's order, given just 
before he went to his deatii, Luke the slave was granted his 
freedom. A few dajrs later, distraught with suppressed g^ef, 
Hary was led from the slave-quarters, from the demesne of the 
enchanted gardens, and through the streets, to an humble house 
in a section of the city inhabited by Christians. 

With his freedom Luke had been given a generous bounty. 
The amount amazed him. He attributed no credit to the 
generosity and good-heartedness of the dead master. To 
Luke, Maximilian had been simply an involitient instrument 
of the Divine Will. Luke's fieedom and the purse of gold 
had unquestionably come as a reward for his service to the 
Lord, who had, he knew, power to move the hearts of the most 
wicked. In the company of others of his brethren, with whom 
he broke bread and to whom, in celebration of his freedom, he 
gave a repast of oysters and resinous wine, he thanked the risen 
Saviour, Jesus Christ 

At first Mary had a desire to flee from the midst of the 
serious companions of her father. Their long faces, their 
solemn voices raised in perpetual admonition, oppressed her. 
Sometimes they came and pleaded with her to accept salvation, 
to go through the rite of holy baptism, but with timid excuses 
she put them off. The remembrance of that reeking under- 
ground chamber, where she had been some five years before, 
fiUed her with dread. 

For many days Mary moved mechanically about her simple 
tasks. She went through that period when she could not believe 
that the one she loved no longer lived. It all seemed an evil 
nightmare. It seemed that, had she gone back to the gardens, 
she must find Maximilian there. For wedu she lived in a dull 
torpor. Something within her seemed to have died. She 
remembered the nights in the englamoured gardens — ^they, too, 
were dream-like, unreal, as if they had never, never been. 

Yet in her dreams at night Mary curiously found herself 
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lying in Maximilian's anns, found his breath warm upon her 
f ace» his lips deyouringly pressed upon her mouth. Then she 
wotild wake with a sharp^ pained cry and reach out in despera- 
tion to grasp him in the darkness. Then, folding in her arms 
only the unyielding vacancy of the dark, tiie devastation of her 
loss smote her. Alone, all alone, she would weep piteously 
throughout the night until, hearing the firm step of her father 
approaching in the streets, she would bravely stifle the sobs 
in her throat and thus lie awake, aching, dumb, wild-eyed, 
staring through the window until the eastern dsj ruddied 
with the inexorably returning dawn. 

Before that fierce man her father Mary cringed like a 
cowed animal. Luke spoke little to the shrinking girl — 
indeed, he was seldom at home. Alexandria, at this time, 
besides being the battle-ground of the final struggle between 
paganism and Christianity, was also the arena of many inter- 
necine Christian conflicts and heresies — ^including numerous 
sects of Gnostics who quibbled over abstruse subtleties of phi- 
losophy; Montanists who surpassed the monks in the furious 
rigor of their penances, tearing out their nails, teeth, hair, and 
eyes and revoltingly d^figuring their bodies; Novatians who 
denied the efficacy of repentance and among themselves bit- 
terly disagreed as to the date for the celebration of Easter; 
Eunomians who questioned the omniscience of Ood and who, 
instead of baptizing with three immersions in the name of the 
Trinity as did the orthodox, baptized with one immersion in 
the name of Christ, and Manichseans, whose religion mingled 
the Oriental philosophy of Persia with Christian theology. 
There were heresies within heresies, apostasies ajnong tiie 
apostates, dissensions among the dissenters. Beligion, rife 
with discord, was the very denial of brotherly love and peace 
among men. Violent and bitter quarrels ensued even among 
the orthodox over speculations concerning the nature of God, 
some factions maintaining He had a corporeal presence with a 
body, hands, feet, hair, and nails, others maintaining, after 
Origen, that His essence was purely spiritual. Bloody fights 
marked controversies over the mystery of the Trinity. The 
city was, moreover, the very centre of Arianism, a powerful 
schism which denied Qodhood to Jesus Christ. The disciples 
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of Ariii»— a jackal of hell, abhoned by the Christians above all 
other apostates — ^were carr3ring on their pernicious teachings 
and gaining converts. They were more violently hated by the 
Christians than the Jews and the Pagans themselves. And with 
that fanatic hatred, that flaming zeal, that merciless intoler- 
ance which has singularly marked the conflicts of Christianity 
throQj^oQt history, the Christians, determining to rid the 
world of such iniquitous pests, often fell upon the dwellings 
of the heretics by night Sometimes bands of monks, coming 
mto the city from the desert by nightfall, led the attacks. 
They wore sheepskins and carried pikes and maces; their eyes 
burned with a murderous mania ; they sang hymns. Through 
the dark streets they would bear down upon the obscure quar- 
ters of the Arians, beat in the doors, and with torches fire 
the houses. And, with voices upraised in a swelling demoniac 
chorus, as though they had become suddenly obsessed by the 
tonons who tormented them in their desert retreats, the l<Mig. 
bewrded monks assaulted their enemies with clubs, smashing 
their skuUs, and hacked them with swords. Many of the vic- 
tims, out of utter hatred, were disemboweUed. These zealots 
paused not for breath, for thus they were saving, so they be- 
lieved, innumerable souls from falling into the snares of the 
hated schism and going to helL 

ii these outrages Luke led with unexampled zeal. His 
gmt arms swung the pike right and left. Only when the flames 
of the burning buildings and the cries of the combat attracted 
^!iSf"J^'*^??*f°*^ '«"«'» ^«^- Then, satiated, 

?£^ ""^^f' ^"y ^'^^ '^'^^ blood-stains from her 
father's garmento; whatever she suspected, she never dared 
question him. But she feared him aUthe more. ^ """^ 
r>^J^Z *Ti^ Christians were often persecuted by the 
gga^^d8ome<^es attacked by the Jews. Buttheg4tet 
SiS^ «: ^ ^"^ contagiously did the flre of zeal 
•pread among them. Luke felt the flerv toniraes. A ala^ 

Se w^ mL ^^t. ^°* ^ *^'«' *»d kiid, at the 
tune, were most converts recruited. Luke went aniong the 
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market-places and slave-quarters of. the big estates^ ezhortiiig 
the bondmen of the dtj to join the religion of the lowly. 

One day Mary crouched, every fibre of her child's body 
aching with a dnil agony^ in her chamber, when she heard her 
father calling her. She went down to the court It was a day 
of fasting, and Luke had brought home several meagre fish. 
As he gave the slimy creatures to the girl, his eyes suddenly, 
terribly, suspiciously glared; his heavy brows beetled in a 
frightful scowl; his mouth, grotesquely slit across his cheek, 
opened ominously and his teeth gleamed. Raising his gnarled 
arm, in an infuriated voice, he thundered: 

'* WJiat hast thou been? Thou spawn of hell, tell me — 
what hast thou been ? '' 

Mary did not understand. She retreated to the wall, 
quaking under the fuiy of the man's blazing gaze. 

'' Speak to me, thou wanton, or I will beat thee ! I will 
flay thee as the Holy Word commands. Speak to me, thou 
snivelling bait of Satan, what hast thou been? Thou hast 
brought shame into a Christian home ! Thou hast brought 
me into contempt. Woe tmto me! Yerily thou art the fit 
fruit of thy mother! As a babe thou wert destined for 
infamy! Come hither, thou abomination! Thou child of 
Babylon, come hither I '* 

Trembling, Mary, like a dog, whined at the big man's feet. 

"Who was he? Who betrayed thee?'' He shook his huge 
fist over the girL 

Mary gazed upwards piteously. She looked aghast into 
her father's face — ^then, by instinct, she understood. He 
knew! They were necromancers, these Christians I They dealt 
in sorcery — so the slaves had once told her, with fear and awe. 
Now she understood. In some way, by the clairvoyant powers 
of those who worshipped in the tombs, he had learned of the 
silver nights, of the love-nights that would be no more. 

''Speak to me! Art thou dumb E Who was he? Who 
debauched thee? Tell me '* 

Her hands crept up his garments imploringly. 

^ What dost thou mean ? Father ! Father ! " she wailed. 

He seized her wrist and twisted it sharply. Mary uttered a 
pained scream. 
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^ lie not to me, thou sink of impurity I '* He seized her 
hair and twisted it about his hand, and as the girl writhed 
beneath him he literally lifted her from the ground. ^ Tell 
me — ^to whom didst thou give thyself ? '* 

''Twas Maximilian, father . • • father, I — ^I loved 
himi'' 

He tore her hair and buffeted her face with his fisi 

'' Thou loved him ! Thou hast defiled my house ! Thou 
hast given thyself to uneleanness ! Thou hast brought me into 
repnMiehl Maximilian — a worshipper of false gods I Prof- 
ligate unbeliever I Accursed infidel I '' 

" He loved me, oh, father, father . . .** She wept as 
she pleaded pathetically. ^ We did no harm. He was kind 
to me. He taught me of love, father, and love is beautiful. 
Methinks, father, thou dost not know of love. • . . For if 
thou hadst felt what my heart has felt ... in the gar* 
dens, father . . . thou couldst not have spat upon my 
mother^s face ere they took her to the tomb . . ** 

** Daughter of Gehenna, speak not thus to me ! '' 

He hurled her to the ground. 

Thereupon the big man seized a scourge — a whip with long 
leather lashes pronged with sharp bits of metal. There was 
a low, terrified cry, the hissing sound of a whip slickerishly 
wrapping itself about human flesh ... a child's long- 
drawn, quavering moans. Then utter silence . • . and 
the heavy stride of a man leaving the hut 

Believing that he had fulfilled the duties incumbent upon 
a father after the old-law injunctions that the wilful child 
should be flogged and the adulteress stoned, the freedman went 
to the meeting-place of the Christians, where he openly con- 
fessed that his daughter had brought iniquity into his house. 
With the others, he spent the night in prayer. 

The next day, amid pious execrations, Mary was stoned 
from the street in which her father lived. 

Mary never thereafter forgot the ugly crowd of men, 
women, and children gathered without her father's house ; the 
hateful spectacle of the morbidly curious and sneering faces, 
the hard-gloating scrutiny of merciless, unpitying eyes. She 
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never forgot her father's repudiation as he drove her from 
her home, nor the jeering chorus of stinging taunts that 
greeted her as she cringed fearfully along the street. For 
years there rang in her ears the scathing cries of reproach and 
contemptuous mockery^ the fulsomely pious opprobrium of 
solemn, sanctimonious voices. Her cheeks burned for the 
unbearable shame of it. She never forgot, child that she was, 
the glad eagerness with which they picked up stones to cast at 
her, and especially the gleeful malignance of tiie little Christian 
children. 

For days her body was sore from the cruel cuts and bruises. 
Only thereafter and by degrees the full agony, the shame, the 
injustice of it all came back to her. She remembered running, 
the blood streaming over her body, through the crowd. They 
buffeted her to and fro. They struck her. Some laughed. 
Never could she forget that laughter. She ran and ran, and 
finally the miserable chorus died away, and she found herself 
tearing along aimlessly amid the human stream that surged 
along the great esplanade toward the Qate of the Mo<m. Still 
a child in years, she found herself, a prey to all the vices of the 
world, upon the streets of Alexandria. 

She did not know whither to go ; she knew no one of whom 
she might beg shelter. So all tibat day she moved with the 
crowds mechanically from the Gate of the Moon, across the 
vast three-mile esplanade, to the Oate of the Sun, back and 
forth. About her roisu^d a babel of sound, the trumpetings 
of elephants bearing palanquins and bales of merchandise; 
the shrill whinnying of camels ; the cries of runners preceding 
the litters of the rich ; the calls of negroes selling fruits and 
caged birds; the hypnotic murmur of thousands of himian 
beings conversing as they passed. About her undulated a 
swiftly-moving river of humanity — ^Romans in richly purple- 
bordered togas; men and boys carrying gaudy parasols; ladies 
of wealth promenading; Arabs from the desert in gaudy 
burnous and gleaming white turbans; Nubian slaves, wearing 
only loin cloths, their bodies gleaming black under oil ; Numid- 
ian, Sarmatian, Carthaginian, Ephesian, and Scythian prosti- 
tutes; sailors of all nationalities; little girls with saucy, 
piquant faces selling flowers and perfumes; flute-players and 
singers, and street boys bent on thievery and mischief. 
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She wandered blindly. She feared even to stop and rest 
lest her father's co-religionists find her. 

Late in the evening she paused in the shadow of one of the 
great rose obelisks before the CaBsaremn. She became aware 
of a fierce-looking man staring hard at her; the expression in 
his eyes filled her with apprehension. Panic-stricken, fearing 
him to be a Christian, she fled into the dnsk. 

Night fell ; the crowds on the jetty had dispersed. On the 
esplanade the procession of elephants, camels, and asses had 
thinned. Mary paced the street, dazedly watching the line of 
palanquins and gilded curricles — ^the wealthy of the city wend- 
ing their way to banquets and entertainments. Once a young 
man, his head garlanded with flowers, beckoned Mary from 
between the silken curtains of a litter. Late at night, unable 
to move farther, she sought shelter in the doorway of a man- 
sion in the higher quarter of the city. Mary crouched, tremr 
bling like a scared dog, hidden in the shadows. Dreamily she 
heard the cry of a watchman, and saw the distant gleam of the 
signal light on the summit of the Pharos tower. Finally she 
slept. She dreamed she was wandering in the gardens of her 
childhood home ; that she was waiting for some one — ^whom, in 
her dream, she did not know — beneath the fragrant acacia and 
citron trees. 

The owner of the mansion, an old man, returning home 
late, discovered Mary. Opening the door, he summoned slaves. 
A light was brought. Slaves carried Mary to a perfumed 
bath, anointed her cuts and bruises, and rubbed her delicate 
body with oils and perfumes. She was then led to the cham- 
ber of their master. Mary was given food to eat, and wine. 
She took but a sip of the wine — ^it sickened her. 

Just before morning, Mary stealthily crept through the 
dark halls of the mansion from the old man's chamber. She 
left him breathing heavily in the stupor of wine. Beaching the 
courtyard, Mary softly tiptoed across the mosaic floor, her 
heart beating fearfully lest she be pursued. Her face was 
whiter than ashes; her child's outraged body was fevered with 
shame. Arriving at the door of the outer vestibule, with ex- 
treme caution she drew the bolt. In the courtyard a parrot^ 
aroused from its slumber, screamed. Affrighted, Mary sprang 
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into the etreet, flung the door shut, and fled down the vacant 
thoroughfare as fast as her feet would carry her. In her 
bosom, clutching it fiercely^ she had the old man's purse, fat 
with gold. 

For several days she wandered about, sleeping by night in 
the shelter of timber and wheat stacked along the qua]rs. The 
stolen bag of money oppressed her ; she was afraid to spend it. 
She purchased only meagre bits of food, for fear lest her theft 
be suspected. Whenever any one gazed hard at her she shrank 
away in apprehension. One day, along the quay, she fell .in 
with a group of gamins. They were rascally young pickpockets 
and juvenile outlaws who haunted the wharves. Their rough 
human companionship was grateful to the lonely heart of 
Mary ; she went about with them that day, joined childlike in 
their pranks and mischief, and went to their shelter at night. 
They took the purse of gold away from her. 

Half dead from hunger and exhaustion, Mary fainted one 
night as she was passing the theatre. 

A vast concourse of people was assembled without. Just 
at this time there emerged, amid a coterie of admirers, the 
favorite dancer and pantomimist of the day, who had con- 
cluded a brilliant performance. As she appeared under the 
blazing lamps of the entrance a swelling salvo of applause 
went up. Mary suddenly felt the crowd reel about her; then 
the faces vanished, the cheers died. She fell prostrate right 
at the feet of the dancer. She would have been trampled upon, 
but the popular favorite uttered a cry and raised her arm, ward- 
ing the crowd back. Stooping, she lifted the unconscious girl 
in her arms and summoned her palanquin. When the mob per- 
ceived what their favorite had done, ringing acclamations rent 
the air; flowers were showered upon her. • The actress's slaves 
supported Mary to the litter, and she was taken to a lux- 
uriously appointed villa in Bhacotis. 

It was only when they arrived at the villa and entered the 
brilliantly lighted atrium that Mary observed her benefactress. 
She saw an opulent, handsome woman, with a full, pleasant 
face, robed in a crimson garment hemmed with peacock plumes. 
In her hair, elaborately piled into a pyramid on her head, were 
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strings of emeralds. The woman's face was painted, her eye- 
lids blackened, her finger-nails tinted. 

Slaves waited upon Mary. Food was brought to her — she 
drank wine. This time it did not sicken, but ^ilarated, her. 
It seemed that a paradise had opened before her. Her bene* 
f actress was kind; she spoke softly, with an endearing tender- 
ness to Mary, soothed her hands, gently caressed her faca 
When Mary gratefolly returned with a timid hand-clasp such 
tenderness as her own mother had never shown, the woman 
lingeringly kissed her. Mary remained with her. 

This was a period of revelation for Mary. Men, young 
and old, came to see the mistress of the villa. They brought 
rich gifts and left much gold. Mary wondered at the extreme 
youth as well as the extreme age of most of those who came. 
Sometimes the visitors, seeing her by chance, tried to engage 
Mary in conversation. This always precipitated her mistress 
into a furious rage. She effectually succeeded, however, in 
protecting Mary from her guests. 

At this time Mary's child was bom. Because of her 
father's inhuman beating, it died at birth. 

Mary confided to the courtesan her girlhood lov^ her 
father's cruelty, and told how she was stoned from the street 
of the Christians. The woman replied that she despised all 
men, that they should be loved only for what they gave, that all 
were beasts. Mary remembered those words long after. 

Mary marvelled concerning the lavish generosity and affec- 
tion of her mistress. She learned many things at this time. 
She learned the secret wiles and trickeries of her sex — of the 
arts of enhancing beauty, the magical effects of tints that stain 
the cheeks and lips and deepen the eyes. She became 
acquainted with the insidious effects of perfumes — that aphro- 
disiacal chemistry of the heart of flowers which allays or vio- 
lently excites passion. 

Mary watched her mistress at her toilet, wondering, &s- 
cinated, delighted. She never forgot the novel thrill Ae 
experienced when she first heightened the roses of her cheeks, 
made her eyes large, heavy, and slumbrous with antimony, 
crayons, and blue powder, and with a vivid redness endowed 
her lips with a more enticing allure. ITHth childish playful* 
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nesB, hcdding her mistress's mirror before her, she variously 
and strikingly altered her appearance by the use of cosmetics 
and by rearranging her hair. 

Thus she delighted in herself, and for the first time per- 
oeiyed the sensual appeal of her own beauty. Natively keen, 
Mary observed the effects upon men of bodily adornment — of 
the contrasts of color in dress, of the covert tantalization in 
the concealment of robes or the half revelation of veils, in the 
chance betrayal of a bared breast or ankle. She grasped that 
key of feminine power which lies in the artful play of expres- 
sion, the languor or vivaci^ of gestures, the provocative 
coquetry of the lips, the infinite blandishments in the teasing 
play and rolling of the eyes. 

One night, panic-stricken, quailing with self-abasement, 
with cold revulsion from the unthought-of^ uncomprehended 
horror that had crept upon her in the dark, the monstrousness 
under whose vampire caresses she awoke, aghast, Mary fled 
bom the villa. And although she left, never to return, she 
took n<me of the money of her benefactress with her. 



ra 

Mabt went upon the streets. 

They were miserable companions in whose sordid quarters 
she took her abode — pale, piteous Yultnre-girls of the cen- 
tories, frailly tragic, who have ever sorrowfully sdicited down 
the long way of the world's years, who, preying upon men, have 
themselves more hideously been preyed upon. These girls 
were cynical with mean experiences and hardened in the 
pecuniary traffic of vice — ^low, depraved, and vulgar, yet among 
themselves not without a strange pathetic kindliness of 
their own. With these slinking wraiths of the Alexandrian 
streets Mary mingled, and, a child in yearsy plied a trade as 
old as the race. To this life, with an inert listlessness, a 
numbness bom of terror and despair, the girl gave herself — 
and, at least, she did not starve. 

Of that age-old tragedy of woman's sex-exploitation in 
which she began to play her party the beautiful child had no 
compreihension. For mpst of tiiose with whom she first 
commerced Mary felt an intolerable aversion. Yet more cor- 
rosive in its blight was the memory of her father, his withering 
words, the bitter, hateful faces of his companions as they 
stoned her from her home. So, needing food, filled with the 
omnipresent human-fear of starvation, and knowing she could 
never go back to her father's house or mingle with those who 
had scathed her, the child would dose her eyes — ^with great 
bravery — and forget the unutterable things of life in one sweet 
virgin memory — the memory of her girlhood's untainted love. 

Each evening Alexandria gathered on the jetty. To watch 
the sunset over the Mediterranean came folk of every order 
and condition — patrician -women, barefoot courtesans^ officials, 
wealthy merchants^ travellers tram many lands, poets, phi- 
losophers, sculptors, fiower-girls, flute-players, singers, sailors, 
beggars. Amid the crowd Maiy wandered, sometimes alone, 
more often with poor courtesans. Their audacity amazed her. 
None who saw ever forgot Mary's wistful, peering, scared diild- 
face — a face gleaming amid the tangled jungle of human ugii- 
so 
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ne88 on the promenade like a waxen lily^ immaculately white. 

From the first Mary obsenred that her companions ogled 
richly-dressed yomig men whose purses jingled with coins, 
and often sought to make assignations with them. Later in 
the nighty when the Heptastadimn was deserted, she saw them 
hail silken-cnrtained palanquins on the esplanade. When, 
later, they met Mary in the low inns near the market quarter 
of Bhacotis, which they frequented, they sometimes flaunted 
fat purses and not seldom displayed bracelets^ brooches^ and 
rings which they had stolen. 

Mary's life was one of appalling contrasts — of brief days 
of riotous prosperity and more prolonged periods of sordid, 
demeaning poverty. Her child's soul was seared with the 
shame and self-humiliation of it — ^the withering recoil of a 
virginal thing from a gross, promiscuous mingling in which 
there was no transfiguring element of idealized romance, or 
the exaltation of passion* Bepulsion, self-loathing, and hatred 
greened her brain; she was sometimes filled with murderous 
impulses, fits of violent, resentful hysteria. A sullen, morbid 
antagonism for days dominated her. Learning from those 
more experienced, she began to steal whenever she could. 
Thefty with its petty element of revenge, consoled her. She 
deliberately hardened a conscience natively sensitive and 
honest and stole unscrupulously. 

In the society of others of her kind she soon became 
actuated with the rivalry of her drab competitors, spurred by 
their jealousies, interested in their small gossip. Younger 
than they, and incomparably more beautiful, Mary soon found 
herself a bitterly-hated rival, the victim of much envious spite. 
Then she found joy in displaying a childish disdain among 
them, a pitiful amusement in purveying her charms, and by 
audacious coquetry in winning from others their transient 
admirers. Ifory applied the arts she had learned in the villa 
of the people's favorite dancer. She was tmique for a teas- 
ing, exasperating coquetry, mischievous badinage, a wanton- 
ness in the disquieting exhibition and allurement of her beauty. 
She became noted in the cheaper resorts of the city, and it . 
was not long before an aged courtesan, who owned many dives 
and trafficked in girls, heard of Mary and sought her out. 
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She met Mary one night as she sat nibbling myxaie con« 
fections in an immense hall with a company of sailors. In 
the amphitheatre were several hundred men, laborers, sailors, 
slaves, and swarms of homeless prostitutes, many barefooted 
and dothed in rags. Some, in their arms, carried wretched 
babies. They sat at tables, eating lentils^ oysters, olyra bread, 
and drinking resinous wine and beer, watching, meanidiile, 
dancers and acrobats engaged in vulgar performances on a plat- 
form in the rear to the clangor of a bronze systrum. 

^^ Come with me, thou fool-fledgling I Chit, dost thou not 
know thou art wasting time amid such low wastrelsl '^ whis- 
pered the old hag, winking shrewdly. ''By the beauties of 
Orchomenus, whence didst thou come ? Didst thou spring tram 
the sea? There is no girl in Alexandria with thy complexion, 
thy skin, thine eyes'* — she drew away admiringly. " By the 
gods, thine eyes ! Thou art destined, unless my wits deceive me, 
for fame and money — ^money t Ah, money ! " She chucked 
Mary's chin playfully. ^ Dearie, I shall make thee rich I ** 

She evoked before Mary, in her cracked, piping voice, the 
splendors of banquet scenes and revels in which she might 
engage. She recounted the opportunities of winning wealthy 
admirers among the aristocracy, of the possibilities of securing 
wealth — ^unlimited wealth — by means of her unusual youth 
and charms. As she sat at the table scowling at the sailiNrs^ 
sucking the air through her yellow teeth, she stirred in Mary's 
heart the first seeds of ambition, the first desire of conquest 
Through the dark obscurity of her mean life Mary saw a vision 
of herself, irradiant, at the banquet tables of the rich, sought- 
after, desired, the idol of enslaved, enamoured men. Mary 
had heard tram her companions of the fabulous wealth of oer- 
tain noted women. She had watched the rich courtesans, 
clothed in muslin tissues, wearing jewels and dangling fans of 
osprey plumes, as they promenaded the jetty at sunset Mary 
had felt admiration and a hopeless envy, but the possibility 
of such a future had not occurred to her. Her heart expanded. 

^' And they are young— or old and ugly, these men? '^ she 
asked eagerly. 

The aged crone cackled with laughter. 

** Aye, thou shalt meet the pride of Alexandria ! Youths 
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fair as Adonis 1 And thou shalt pluck them as lotns blossoms^ 
thou shalt crush them in thy little hands! But think not 
what I promise thee lieth with them/' She whispered craftily 
in Mary's ear. '' Among those to whom I shall send thee are 
the wealthiest men in the city — Aufogos^ Arsenius the philoso- 
pher, and, let me see ! " She marked them off on her scrawny 
fingers. *^ Three com merchants rich as Croesus, two magis- 
trates, Solomon Ben-Ezra I Bich — ^rich, but a Jew ! " Her 
lips curled contemptuously. ^^ Money-lender — but rich ! He 
will like thee ! " She mentioned the names of a number of 
men — ^names which Mary had hitherto heard with awe. ** Aye, 
my little Phryne, 'tis not from the young thou shalt win 
wealth for us, but from the old I They are ever fond of the 
youn^." Her shoidders shook with senile laughter. ^^Ah, 
thou art a delectable child ! " She gloated upon Mary — ^for 
in her dimpled body she saw precious material for profit. 

She pinched Ma^s arms and poked a long, scrawny finger 
into her breasts, grunting with satisfaction. 

^Verily, 'tis not strange yon dried-out husks are con- 
sumed by jealousy of thee! I would have none of them. 
Nor do I wonder that this scum hath set upon thee, my flower, 
as flies!" 

The sailors were uproariously calling for Mary. The old 
crone shook her flst deflantly. 

''Wastrels! Offals of the earth! Thou art done with 
them ! " She winked at Mary. Aye, she would teach Mary 
the dances that were most pleasing, most potent upon be- 
holders; she woidd teach her how to allure, cajole, act panto- 
mimes, and sing. Perhaps she might become a great panto- 
mimist or comedienne ! And win the affections of one of the 
wealthiest men in Alexandria ! She might become a favorite 
at the theatre ! Perhaps, some day, at the games, her appear- 
ance would be greeted with applause ! Who knew ? 

Mary left the inn and took up her abode with the old hag. 

By means of her traffic Mary's aged benefactress had be- 
eome immensely rich. She was unstintedly generous to the 
girL She devoted most of her attention to the newcomer, to 
Qie chagrin of her other protegees. These were mostly envious, 
mischievous vixens — shallow-brained but prettv creatures with 
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no particular charm save that of youthful comeliness. They 
spent their days with metal mirrors in their hands ; some played 
with dolls. They gossiped and ate confections. The old crone 
in her heyday had been a powerful courtesan. A woman of 
wit and cunning, she detected in Mary a keen though immap 
ture mind— qualities of intuition^ intellect, and imagination 
which, as she knew, forever and ever, combined with wanton- 
ness, self-possession, and beauty, play havoc with men. She 
taught Mary to read the papyrus. For this old woman, who 
made a business of vice, was a devoted disciple of Plato and 
Plotinus and gabbled the jargon of the Neo-Platonists. She 
found the joy of her reprobate old age in the poets. She 
spent her time in calculations concerning her dubious income 
and in speculations regarding the immortality of the soul. 
She sent Mary to classes in the Museum, selected books of 
philosophy, memoirs of courtesans, and treatises on the arts 
of love for her reading. Mary read the fables of Apideius, 
the history of Herodotus, and the poems of Homer and 
Theocritus* It was^a grotesque thing to hear the rapacious 
harpy expounding to her protegie Plato's arguments concern- 
ing love, the Polyhymnian and Uranian-divine, and interject- 
ing into her philosophic discourse her views concerning men, 
which were wisely cynical and altogether contemptuous. 

*^ Thou art made for a great future, my child,'' she would 
enthusiastically exclaim. ^^The gods gave intellect to men; 
to women, beauty. In rare wcnnen they combine the qualities 
of both. Such are bom to rule if they but use the self-seeking 
, creatures for their own ends. Thus were Helen, Theodora, 
friend of Socrates; Cleopatra, whose mind rather than her 
beauty, mark me, wove its spell over the proud Antony. Ever 
preserve thy mind apart and aloof from men. Study men's 
weaknesses, observe them doeely, and be ever mistress of thyself. 
Men seek no more than the pleasures thy lips and embraces 
have to give. Even Plato despised the love of women. Verily 
the majority deserve to be despised! They are the vassals 
of their masters. It is ever their nature to be subjugated. 
They desire no more than men's admiration and what ap- 
peals to their vanity. Observe these inane chits thou seesi 
about thee. Painting their faces, gabbling about their lovers I 
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What do they desire of life? What think they of the future? 
Of what lieth beyond? Bah! They are verily as the cat 
tiiat seeketh its plate and pillow^ laving itself and purring, 
with no thought of the morrow. But thou art oUierwise. 
Thou hast intelligence. Acquaint thyself with philosophy. 
Use thy beauty> use thine eyes, use thy body — ^be mistress of 
them as the player plays upon the strings of the cythera — 
only that they may serve thee toward a higher purpose. Life 
is a ladder to climb. Men are the steps of that ladder. Mount 
upon their necks. Trample upon them. Yea, crush them to 
powder. Give thy heart to none. Aspasia gave coimsel only 
to one. Forget this not — ^make the men that love thee suffer, 
torture them with suspicions, cajole them, tease them, mock 
them, delude them with lies, hold them ever in suspense, leave 
them ever uncertain concerning thy sentiments. Thou shalt 
hold them thus. Thou shalt become great among women I '^ 

Mary avidly devoted herself to study, fashioned her mind 
after the teachings of the great Inspired with the Platonic 
dream of spiritual evolution through earthly incamationsy 
Mary with bated eagerness sought to master all the esoteric 
arts of love, so that, as consummate mistress of ineffable pleas- 
ures, she might with experience attain freedom, position, and 
power. And for a woman, to whom men credited no intelli- 
gence and gave no place in the world of artistic, political, or 
philosophic accomplishment, as the old crone told her, power 
was to be obtained only through the exploitation of her beauty. 
The old woman taught Mary to sing and to act in pantomime. 
She taught Mary to dance. 

An impulsive creature of joy, Mary's being thrilled to its 
own native music. There was a gladsome spontaneity in her 
feet She improvised b^uiling dances. She danced as none 
of her companions who had been in training for years, more 
than surpassing the expectations of her mistress. She became 
adept in pantomimes, portrayed the goddesses exquisitely. 

Carried away by enthusiasm, the old reprobate to whom 
Mary was in truth to owe so much bought gorgeous robes for 
her. For the first time the girl experienced the thrill, the 
sheer feminine delight of possessing fabrics fine as spun foam, 
rainbow-coloredi tissues of muslin and gold, and jewels. In 
5 
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the arraying of her person Mary displayed prodigious genius. 
She triumphed in an infinite variation of the arts of arti- 
ficially enhancing her beaniy, in the skill of dressing her hair, 
adorning her person, in the applicaticm of perfumes, in the 
conjuring witchery of gestures, and, more than all, in the 
exasperating coquetry of her eyes. 

In less than two months Mary had become a favorite 
among the dancing-girls in Alexandria. Men paid fabulous 
prices that she might grace their feasts. At these entertain- 
ments Mary performed delirious dances. She led in the mad 
whirls of the corybantes — bacchic saturnalias of movement, her 
eyes afire, every nerve, every muscle of her body electrically 
alive. Or she floated along, arrayed in diaphanous veils, 
throu^ the slow and undulant dances of the Greeks. She 
played with invisible balls in the air, tossed imaginary flowers, 
depicted the coming and rapture of spring. She danced with 
the fauns, leaped in Pan's glad revels, fled before a pursuing 
lover, was at once tantalizing and archly refusing. She enacted 
the dassic pantomimes — ^the flight of Daphne, and Aphrodite 
struggling in the net wherein she was entrapped with Mars. 

Her face mirrored the emotions of the characters she 
depicted. She spellbound her audiences. While she acted 
they held their breath. After the dances, after the panto- 
mimes, flushed with excitement, old and young drank hilarious 
toasts to Mary, pelted her with flowers and purses. She moved 
about the tables, laughing, teasing, cajoling, coaxing gifts from 
the guests. Naught she asked was ever refused. Sometimes 
she sang. Her voice, as yet not fully developed, possessed a 
peculiarly exquisite timbre like to the disquieting tremor of 
disturbed lyre-strings. 

Mary would return to her dwelling, her fingers covered with 
rings, her wrists strung with bags of money given to her as 
if they were toys. The jewels Mary kept; the money her 
pleased mistress greedily took away from her. 

Mary entered into this life with a keen appreciation of all 
its thrilling excitements. Vitally alive with the pride of her 
sex and a sense of its power, in her existence she found all the 
sest of some breathlessly fascinating game. Men were pawns. 
She regarded them almost impersonally as creatures to taunt^ 
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tempt, excite, play upon, and profit by. Deliberately she 
applied her arts, alertly watching the effect of her blandish- 
ments. She delighted inordinately in teasing men, in drawing 
them after her through the banquet halls, with coy half- 
promises on her lips and in her eyes, and then often in coldly 
repelling them with an insolent, exasperatingly supercilious 
disdain. She exulted in men's discomfiture and was amused 
by their perplexity. She was utterly abandoned in her engag- 
ing coquetries. Whereas in the early days, amid sordid sur- 
roundings, her soul had revolted at the life into which she was 
plunged, she now found magically cast all about it the glamour 
of luxury and wealth. 

Poets wrote verses to her. Each morning brought her gifts 
of flowers. Nevertheless, heeding what her mistress told her, 
from all did she reserve herself mentally apart. Deliberately 
she hardened and calloused her finer sensibilities. But then, 
and during all the years that were to follow, she never entirely 
was able to overcome a cold, recoiling aversion from senile 
debauchees — ^those old men, devitiated by age and experience 
yet who ever seek youth, whose heads were bald and whose 
grimacing faces, either apoplectic or sallow and withered, 
leered loathsomely when they meant to smile. They, however, 
rewarded her with liberal gifts — put bands of jewels about 
her arms, rings upon her fingers, and gave her purses opulent 
with gold. As the old crone had said, the purses of the young 
were nagiagre, their gifts scant. Because she was pleasure- 
loving and deliciously a woman, Mary did not deny herself the 
kisses of those who pleased her — ^f rom among the fairest youth 
of Alexandria she selected servitors as flowers, and as flowers 
ruthlessly flung them away. And yet, despite the excitement 
of her life, her hours of engrossing study, her inspiring am- 
bitions^ and the thrilling realization of her power, Mary, in 
the deeper depths of her nature, suffered from an incurable, 
desolating melancholy of the spirit, a thing that had oppressed 
her as a child, that, she felt, bore back into former lives, to 
other ages — a devastating sense of isolation in all the world, 
a craving of the soul for some tmcomprehended completeness 
in a lonely, inexorably unyielding universe. Briefly, as a child, 
she had known surcease from this desolation, and she never 
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ceased to regret Maximilian . That memory possessed the 
charm of a first experience which nothing can duplicate. Yea, 
although she exercised the wiles of her sex and personality, 
Mary never found satisfying happiness. In her heart the 
serpent of pleasure, to whose hunger she abandoned herself, 
distilled its poison. In her veins, as days evolved from dazed, 
delirious nights, burned an ever-unassuaged fever. In her 
hours of greatest exaltation a cold hand crept upon her heart; 
in her moments of supreme transport a sense of loss, of in- 
adequacy, of undefined regret smote her. For two years she 
was torn between hostile aversions and insatiate yearnings. 
The kisses of those she loved most left her unsated; for none 
who loved her gave that strange, indefinable solace, that inter- 
mingling sense of integral companionship, which she craved. 
Indeed, the kisses of the fairest among men but intensified 
that irritating dissatisfaction and insatiety, that desire for 
an unattained emotional fulfilment clamoring within her. 
Alone, she would pace her chamber feverishly, unable to read, 
unable to think, whipped by the disquietude of her heart She 
had long moods of depression and fits of temper. Desperately 
she threw herself into whatever excitement offered. But it was 
always in vain; she found no respite. Ever and ever a re- 
iterant, restless craving like a worm gnawed in her heart. 

During these two years Mary waxed more dazzling in her 
beauty. Her body budded into fulness like a wondrous flower ; 
her eyes became more unfathomable, more wondrously change- 
ful in hue like to the viridescent waters of the sea ; her hair, 
more fierily, redly golden. Vice left no marks upon her; 
her lips became all the redder and more lovely for their many 
kisses. Mary was incomparable among women. 

Mary's aged benefactress cared for her with a fawning 
solicitousness. She doted upon her, but garnered the earn- 
ings which the girl brou^i Mary was grateful to the old 
woman ; she had garments of tissue spangled with gold, fans 
of ospreys, jewels, luxuries in abundance. At the end of 
two years Mary went to live with a former magistrate of the 
city, an aged man of boundless wealth, who had met Maiy at 
a banquet given by a friend, and had become enamoured of 
her. He gave to Mary's duenna, the old courtesan, a sack of 
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gold and a liberal pension for life. Then he bore the girl, 
in great state, to his palace, where she became mistress of 
unlimited riches and of a hundred slaves. 

Old Aufngos idolized Mary; he was- fatuously enslaved. 
His relatives were scandalized; they pleaded with him, but he 
drove them away. Vainglorious of her beauty, Auf ugus deter- 
mined that Mary should become eminent among the women 
of Alexandria. He gave elaborate banquets to which came 
men of great rank, wealth, power, and the young aristocracy. 
Aufugus's long years of rectitude gave way to nights of orgy. 
He outri vailed the most notorious debauchees by the magnifi-^ 
cenoe of his entertainments. At the head of the banqueting 
board, and by the side of the decrepit host, Mary would sit, 
fascinatingly brilliant, gay, adorably lovely, her tawny hair 
fitfully aflame in the torches' glare. 

Mary delightfully led in the conversation ; conversed with 
philosophers, mathematicians, astrologers; she disputed con- 
cerning religion, philosophy, and art; criticised the newest 
plays and volumes of the poets. Men asked her opinion on poli- 
tics ; she became familiar with the intrigues of the empire. 

Less than four years before, after the defeat and death of 
Valens at the battle of Hadrianople, the Emperor Gratian had 
called Theodosius, the son of Valentinian's great general and 
himself a noted warrior, to court, made him commander-in- 
chief against the Goths, and declared him Augustus. Egypt, 
Asia, Ilirace, Macedonia, Dacia, and Illyricum were placed 
under his sceptre. The Boman Empire had been in great 
jeopardy, and the raids of the Visigoths had been carried to the 
very waUs of Constantinople. Throughout the territory of 
the Balkans wars were waged by bands of Ostrogoths, Huns, 
Alans, and other Germanic tribes. After a successful campaign 
along the Danube, Theodosius had been crowned, Emperor of 
the East at Constantinople and for two years more he waged 
war against the Visigoths. After successive victories concord 
was restored throughout the Balkans, and through the diplo- 
macy of the Emperor the Goths became allies of the Empire, 
40,000 of the Germanic warriors enlisting in the service of 
Theodosius. With peace restored, Gratian ruling the Empire 
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of the West at Borne, and Theododus the Empire of the 
East in pompous splendor at Constantinople, Egypt enjoyed 
a period of proeperity, Alexandria supplying most of the 
nations of the world with com. Amcmg travellers from all 
lands there began to come to Alexandria Goth warriors who^ 
on pledging allegiance to Theodosius, had received lands in 
the Empire. Now and then one of these rude, gigantic chief- 
tains from -the forests beyond the Danube, clothed in the skin 
of wild animals, was brought to Aufugus's banquets. These 
rough barbarians delighted Mary. With the guests Mary 
talked of the wars that were over, and listened to the thrilling 
tales of warfare in the German forests. Boman patricians, 
members of the court of Gratian, Byzantine nobles, foreign 
merchants, and warriors taking a holiday in travel after their 
victorious campaigns, came to the house of Aufugus. All who 
came were enthralled by the beauty and wit of Mary. Princes, 
warriors, rustic Goths, and philosophers alike became en- 
amoured of her. Words fell like jewels from her lips ; she was 
unsurpassed at repartee. Meanwhile, at the banquets, during 
conversation and as the courses progressed*, old Aufugus would 
invariably b^in to snore. A furtive joke would pass the table. 
Mary would drolly pluck the old man's beard, playfully chuck 
his chin, make mode love to him while he slept The motley 
company would become convulsed. 

Of the most desirable of the guests, Mary engaged in c(m- 
verse with those who pleased her. Among those she favored 
rankled bitter jealousies; often there were quarrels at the 
banquets. Because they were a tribute to her vanity, these 
delighted her. She spurred the rivals with taunts and fed the 
fires of their envy. There were constant feuds in the dtj, 
close friends were estranged, family ties sundered. 

Yet in the pallid mornings following banquets, her face pale 
as ashes, Mary would walk in her gardens alone, obsessed by 
the old melancholy, tormented with a haunting unrest 
Admired, courted, enjoying luxury, her heart still knew no 
peace. Loved to distraction, Mary realized that it was for 
her beauty — ^the carnal beau^ of her face, the carnal beauty 
of her body — alone; no soul ever reached its spirit-hands 
through the medium of the flesh and touched the hands (^ 
her soul ; no soul's lips brushed her soul's lips. From all she 
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remained abyams apart. Mary's suitors passed^ for she was 
capricious, her fancy fitfoL She ever desired the thriU of new 
experiences; the game of beguiling men, of ins^^iring them 
with desire and plunging them into despair delighted her more 
than the consummation of kisses and embraces. Elisses and 
unbraces too often revolted. 

In the uncertain contest of love, in playing with men as 
she played with her pet panther, in watching the effect of her 
wfles, her tricks of word and gesture, in the expectant curiosity 
regarding the difference and variation of men's wooing, Mary 
found the chief zest of her life. Her fame spread; in less 
than a year all the gay youth of Alexandria flocked to the 
banquets of Aufugus. Mary made fools of the philosophers, 
laughed at the silly infatuation of magistrates, merchants, 
and poets. Those she enamoured lost all interest in life save 
to be with her. Celebrated athletes who had won in the games 
loafed in the inns, drowning the grief of her rejection in 
wine. Youths with brilliant careers before them, artists, poets, 
political aUachis, gave themselves up to daft dreams of the 
woman who heartlessly tormented them by her caprices. If 
Mary favored any, it was but to kindle them to fiercer ardor, 
only then to turn to another and fill them with greater anguish. 
When men suffered, Mary thrilled with joy. Throughout 
Alexandria men spoke of the suicides of those whom she had 
driven to despair. 

In their haunts the Christians heard of Mary's thrall upon 
the men of the city, the number of her admirers, and the rumor 
spread that she was a vampire. The women of Alexandria 
were devoured with envy; a number, distracted by her sway 
over their husbands or lovers, sought the soothsayers and 
magicians to bring misfortune upon her, that she lose her 
beauty and that maladies afflict her. Once, concealed in a 
basket of flowers, one sent to Maiy the deadly naja haja; the 
basket, believed to be a gift from a suitor, was opened by one 
of Mary's slaves. The venomous snake darted forth its head, 
bit the girl on the wrist Foaming at the mouth, she died. 
Hie reptile was killed before it escaped from the basket Maiy 
was thereafter careful in the examination of gifts. 

Mary flaunted her beauty throughout the city. The 
prophecy of the a^jed courtesan seemed realized. But one 
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night Mary's aged lover died. Her spell upon the foolish 
old man was over. As she gazed into his face, rigid in death, 
a senile smile frozen on his lips, she experienced a sickly shock. 
She recalled the day she heard the slaves tell of Maximilian's 
death, and for a moment the old pang gripped her. She 
remembered Maximilian's beauty; she gazed upon the mockfnl 
face of this man. Horror filled her. Forcing back the tears 
the memory of Maximilian evoked, she summoned the slaves. 

The relatives of Aufugus, conservative and aristocratic 
pe(^le, scandalized by his life, the next day descended upon 
the house. They drove Mary to the street 

That death should make so great a change in her fortunes 
Mary had never considered a possibility; her lack of foresight 
and carelessness in ignoring the future enraged her. She 
realized she could have secured much of Aufngus's property 
as well as a great portion of his fortune. Content with her 
luxurious position, and engrosised in her affairs, the wisdom 
of this precaution had never occurred to her. But bitterly 
she had learned a lesson. In the future, of all things, she 
would be practical. But what now should she do? 

With several woman slaves, who carried the caskets of 
jewels Aufugus and others had given her, she paused under 
the shade of one of the great ^camores lining the esplanade. 
She had a legion of admirers, any one of whom would open 
his heart and purse. But whom should she select ; with whom 
rectify her negligence in the house of Aufugus? 

While she paused, lost in deep speculation, Mary's father 
passed. Startled, she flinchedl away and for a moment the 
vision of the huge man's grotesque face filled her with the 
instinctive fright of her childhood. Becognizing her, Luke 
paused, then stooped to the street and threw dirt into Mary's 
face, calling her vile names. Infuriated by the insult, for the 
first time, her spirit rebelliously rose against the man who had 
brutally cowed her. All the bitter hatred of years welled up 
and surcharged her heart. Taking <»ie step toward hun fear- 
lessly, Mary cursed, with loathsome words, the man from whose 
loins she sprang. Hideous objurgations, like adders, leaped 
from her lips. Mary never reali^ she knew words so foul. 
She cursed her father's religion, the Christians, she cursed men. 
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In excess of passion the words choked in her throat and, scream- 
ing with rage, she flnng the casket of jewels she carried con- 
temptuously into the huge man's face. Affrighted, as though 
a demon had appeared in the guise of his daughter, Luke 
crossed himself and fled. Mary felt an indomitable hatoed for 
her father, for her father's race, for Aufugus, for all men. In 
her soul, as a worm, there began to writhe the instinctiye 
paasion of her sex for revenge. 

There lived in the city an aged philosopher, Arsenius by 
name, a celebrated exponent of Neo-Platonism, and one of the 
richest men in Alexandria. He had paid attention to Mary 
at the table of his friend, the dead Aufugus. Mary well re* 
membered her mentor's words concerning tiie generosity of old 
men. She went to him. Arsenius was weak, and a pliable 
victim to Mary's blandishments. Mary had become wise, 
knowing men ; she flattered and cozened the aged philosopher, 
coaxed from him a great portion of his wealth in property, 
money, and jewels. He became quite childlike in his folly, 
and had she not become unconquerably revolted by his decrepi- 
tude she mi^t have eventually secured all his wealth. Tlie 
time came when she could no longer endure him to come into 
her sight With money he had given her Mary bought a villa, 
and, deserting Arsenius, therein established herself. When 
Arsenius came to plead with her, in maudlin grief, Mary 
ecomfolly informed him that he. was a decrepit idiot to imagine 
any woman could love him; that the old were ever ridiculous 
in love, as though Psyche could have loved Eros if, instead 
of being a youth and fair, he had been three-score with a bald 
head. Arsenius's philosophy failed him and, imitating 
Socrates, he drank wine wherein hemlock had been distilled. 

Among those who courted Mary were many men of wealth, 
captains of the legions, magistrates, merchants, oflBcials of the 
government. They gave her caskets of jewels, money and 
rich gifts. She established unlimited credit with money- 
lenders and revelled in unwonted extravagances. On occasions 
of feasts and celebrations she sometimes appeared at the 
theatres and enacted pantomimes. Had she desired, she could 
have attained a notable career upon the stage. But the life of 
the public mime did not appeal to her. She possessed money. 
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Iimiiy, admiration^ love. But as ever, in her nnoompanioned 
hours^ Mary felt the inadequacy of her life — ^within herself a 
hunger no love could satiate. She tried to steep herself in 
philosophy; for a while she studied metaphysics and the older 
Egyptian religions. She tried to divert herself in the games, 
attended the circus, gambled on races and gUdiatorial contests. 

Through certain admirers she became interested in the 
political intrigues of the metropolis, and for a while was the 
mistress of Philamon, a com merchant, considered the wealth- 
iest man in Alexandria, who was reputed to have great in- 
fluence at the court of Theodosius. Mary used him to secure 
the appointment of poor favorites to government positions. 
Philamon was extremely old. When she had secured much 
gold from him, unable to tolerate him longer, vnth no explana^ 
tion, Mary capriciously refused him admittance to her house. 
The old man, jealously enraged, became her implacable enemy, 
and, disappointed in love, took a sudden interest in Christian- 
ity. At this period Theophilus, succeeding Timothy, became 
archbishop of Alexandria. 

Mary b^gan to feel the stirrings of the desire for power. 
She wished to vrield her will, not merely upon men's emotions 
and passions^ but upon their minds, their thoughts, their 
works. In less than three years the opportuniiy came to her. 
Suddenly closing her villa, she repudiated all her admirers^ 
and became mistress of Aristobolus, hi^ priest of Serapis. 

Aristobolus was a man advanced in age, possessing an 
austerely patriarchal and imperial bearing, an indomitable 
pride, a keen intellect, cruel and relentless cunning. Aria- 
tobolus steadfastly and successfully defeated the political 
machinations of the aggressive and je^ous Christian patriarch. 
He was lord of the pagan superstition of Alexandria. He had 
amassed great wealth. His influence was vast In his hands 
for long tiie governor had been a tool ; his will was the wiU of 
the magistrates. He hated, and incited persecutions against, 
the Christians. He purchased for Mary a palace of marvellous 
beauty in Brucheum, gave her slaves, litters, jewels, milk-white 
horses. Through him she attained a socia) position, hitherto 
impossible, among the exclusive aristocracy of Alexandria. 
Aristobolus loved Mary vrith a flerce, inexorable jealousy. 
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Thb cnlt of Serapis was the most powerf nl of the pagaa 
religions of Alexandria. 

Moved by the fiery admcmitions and fearless exhortations 
of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, the emperor, Theodosius the 
Great, lent his power toward the extirpation of paganism, 
by edicts abolishing sacrifices, closing temples, abrogating the 
priyil^es of heathen priests and contributing, by all the forces 
of imperial authority, to the establishment and ultimate 
triumph of the Christian and Catholic Church. As else- 
where in the Empire, persecutions had abated in Egypt, and 
the Christians were no longer compelled to worship secretly 
as of old in tombs and caves. Encouraged by the emperor's 
favor, and by his permission, they converted the temples of 
pagan gods into diurches consecrated to Christ. The new 
creed spread rampantly, especially among laborers, slaves, and 
the extreme poor. The commxmities of cenobites had in- 
creased along the Nile. The monastic popxdation of the desert 
was said to exceed that of the city itself. Warring bands of 
ascetics now invaded Alexandria by day as well as by night, 
assailing the Arians, Jews, and pagans, and making attacking 
raids upon synagogues and the houses of heretics and 
courtesans. 

The patriarch Theophilus, governing his increasing legions 
of the faithful with an arbitrary and rigid despotism, engaged 
indefatigably in political intrigue and schemed to increase the 
temporal power of his see.* To the degree that Christianity 
gained in numbers and infiuence, the divinity.of the Ptolemies 
was worshipped with correspondingly fiercer allegiance and 
fanaticism by those who feared and hated the religion of the 
Cross. 

The temple of Serapis, one of the most magnificent and 

^''At that time the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was 
ilDed fay Theophilus, the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, 
had man whose hands were alternately polluted with sold and with 
falood."— Gibbon, "History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Entire,'' voL iii, p. 2S7. 

75 
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Btupendous edifices in the whole world, stood upon an eminence, 
within a vast and stately square. The great qnadrangolar 
portico was reached by an impressive ascent of a hundred 
marble steps. Sloping planes for vehicles led on either side 
to the terrace before the facade of the consecrated temple itself. 
In the adjacent buildings opening from the portico, on the 
sides and in the rear, were halls filled with exquisite statuary, 
representing the noblest arts of the age. In the celebrated 
library of the temple were preserved the most precious treas- 
ures of ancient learning, including the poems of Sappho, and 
the invaluable classic collection of Pergamus, consisting of two 
hundred thousand volumes, given to Cleopatra by Marc 
Antony. The massive architraves of the main edifice were 
supported by four hundred columns of porphyry. On the pedi- 
ments and within niches in the cornices were groups depicting 
the gods of Olympus and the sages of Greece in brass and 
tinted marble. Beneath the titan plinths the thronging wor- 
shippers by contrast appeared like moving ants. The v^dls of 
the mighty pile were inlaid with slabs of silver, gold and brass ; 
the three heavy doors in the facade were of hammered metal, 
thickly set with coruscating designs in jewels. Surmounting 
the temple swelled a gilded cupola like a monstrous blown 
bubble of gold. When the sun rose over the yellow desert, the 
splendid fane, looming above the roof-tops of the city, bril- 
liantly flamed as though it were built of living fire. 

Within a semicircidar sanctuary, in the rear of the temple, 
the statue of Serapis rose almost to the height of the roof. 
The two open arms of the image extended the inordinate 
width of the shrine, touching the walls on either side. So 
oppressively overwhelming was the idol in its very bulk that its 
worshippers, at the mere sight of it, were stricken with terror 
and reverent awe. Only Christians mocked the monstrous 
divinity. But even among the Christians were many who 
regarded the idol with superstitious fear. For while, by pre- 
vious edicts of Theodoeius, sacrifices to the heathen gods were 
prohibited elsewhere in the Empire, they were still tolerated 
in Alexandria, where the rites of Serapis were performed, 
with hierarchal solemnity and splendor. So gorgeous was 
the temple, so munificent the gifts of the devotees, so rich 
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the priesthoody that the ctdt of Serapis aroused the covetous 
envy of the Christian archbishop, Theophilus. The pagans 
confidently believed that should any outrage be offered the 
image of the majestic god the end of the world would come, 
and the heavens and earth be instantly reduced to their orig- 
inal chaoB. Lest an affront to the god jeopardize the rising of 
the Nile, his river, the credulous Christians themselves re- 
frained, while they indiscriminately and fearlessly violated 
other temples, from offering insult to the celestial ruler of 
Egypt himself. 

The figure represented an old man, seated upon a throne, 
in his left hand the sceptre of all-governing heavenly power. 
About the breast and right arm of the prodigious idol coiled 
a monster serpent, whose flat, venomous head rested upon the 
god's outstretched right hand, and from whose triple tails 
terminated three animal heads — in the centre of the breast 
of the idol that of a lion, on the right that of a dog with drool- 
ing tongue, and on the left that of a ferocious wolf. The 
scowling features of the god were superannuated and wrinkled 
with age; the eyes were alert and cruel. At the feet of the 
image crouched Cerberus, the dog of hell. Upon the head 
was a bushel, filled with vegetables and fruit. This repre- 
sented the fertility of the earth. 

Constructed of wood, the idol was painted black merging 
into blue. From the enormous height of its head to its feet 
it was ornately inlaid with plates of gold and silver encrusted 
with precious stones, jasper, topazes, turquoises, amethysts, 
chalcedony, beryls, pearls, carbuncles, rubies, emeralds, sap- 
phires, and diamonds. Many were the size of hens' eggs; they 
were of priceless value. 

The rays of the sun poured through a hole so constructed 
in the roof of the sanctuary that the full flood, halo-wise, fell 
upon the face of Serapis. Then the jewels took fire, the image 
became animated, the agate eyes glimmered with furtive, 
watchful consciousness. Sometimes the lips were seen to move. 

To the temple, each morning, multitudes came to worship 
— ^the governor, magistrates, merchants, men of wealth, phi- 
losophers, poets, the fashionable women of the city, and cour- 
tesans. They came in curricles, litters, and afoot Unto 
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Alexandria, ttie holy city^ came ako piigrimB from far parts, 
riding on asses, camels, and elephants, some bearing luxur- 
iously-appointed palanquins. At these assemblages Mary, 
mistress of Aristobolus, was a conspicuous figure. Bejoicing 
in her youth, her exuberant beauiy, her envied position as 
mistress of one of the most powerful men in Egypt, she moved, 
haughty, self-possessed, self-conscious, disdainful, among the 
wealthiest and most famous women of Alexandria. 

Late one morning Mary paced to and fro in the shadow 
of the great pillars awaiting Aristobolus. The hour for service 
had long passed, and still tiie high priest did not come. From 
within tiie temple came the sound of chanting. Impatient at 
the high priesf s delay, Mary finally turned toward the teem- 
ing tlurong making its way through the main doorway. She 
was about to enter when Ae beheld Aristobolus leap from his 
litter on the terrace below and rush excitedly up the portico 
steps. To Mary's amazement the austere high priest, wontedly 
calm and imperturbably dignified, seemed carried away by 
imcontrollable emotion. His face was inflamed, perspiration 
bathed his brow. Panting, he gesticulated wildly, scarce able 
to speak ; but presently he found voice. 

^' Serapis, curse the infidels I God of the Egyptians, that I, 
thy priest, should have lived to behold such outrages I That 
mine eyes should have witnessed swine thus polluting the holy 
mysteries ! Filthy worshippers of rags .and rotten bones of 
slaves ! Holy Serapis, smite them with plagues and confusion, 
paralyze them with the bolts of thy mighty wrath ! Curses be 
upon them ! ^ 

Amazed by the high prieef s violence, the stream of wor- 
shippers paused. Mary, filled with alarm and misgiving, 
touched the high priest cm the arm. 

'^ Peace, Aristobolus! What hath happened? Of what 
infamies dost thou speak? '' 

Clad in full pontificals, a garment of white, embroidered 
with silver, a low mitre on his head, the high priest was majes- 
tic and terrible in his wrath. His face was distorted, his gray 
beard trembled, his eyes blazed. His arm shook as he invoked 
the deity of the Egyptians. 
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^ Holy SerapiSy woe unto me ! Woe unto Alexandria ! Oh, 
TheododuB, what madness hath beset thee I Most miserable 
of men, what insanity hath replaced thy reason ! ^' 

The excited crowd increased, among them professors of 
philosophy, several magistrates, many great men of the city, 
their sons, elderly matrons, their daughters discreetly veiled, 
courtesans bedizened in gay apparel. 

**What hath happened? What infamy hath occurred?*' 
they whispered. 

" Peace I Be circumspect in what thou sayest concerning 
the Emperor.'' Mary's face blanched. ^' But tell us, I beg thee, 
what haa occurred?" 

** The Christians ! The Christians !" Aristobolus thun- 
dered. ** The dogs have outraged the gods ! They have pro- 
faned the unutterable mysteries I Woe I Woe! It is not to be 
borne I God of the Egyptians, let thy lightnings descend I 
Let the heavens and earth be reduced ! " 

The crowd gasped. A low cry of indignation arose. 

*' The Christians 1 What have the Christians done ? " 

'^ Depend not upon the lightning and the gods," said Mary. 
''They strike no more. The gods have become impotent. 
But tell us, I beg thee, what have the Christians done ? " 

** The dogs I The dogs I " voices rose. " Tell us what they 
have done ! " 

Aristobolus, gaining in self-c<Mitrol, turned about, his voice 
bellowing: 

''People of Alexandria! What days of desolation have 
come upon us ! These foul jackals of Christians have come 
forth openly from their catacombs. They have carried on their 
proselyting until they include the scum of the city — slav^, 
laborers, criminals, and blacks. IJnto this illiterate rabble 
they preach equality with those who have the blood of kings I 
The monks as plagues infest our streets. They have peopled 
the desert with madmen 1 Their god is a seditionist ! And the 
emperor, yea, he who conquered the barbarians, gives way 
to curry favor with such as these I Tea, let contumely rest 
upon him! He overcame Maximus, the invader from Oaul, 
only to be c(mquered and terrified by the vulgar Ambrose I 
An emperor bullied and dominated by a Christian bishop I 
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Woe unto us that a hero should fall so low! Woe upon him 
for what he hath brought upon ns ! ^' 

^ But what hare the Christians done? What crime hath 
Theophilus committed?'' the voices damored. 

^* When there came to Alexandria, not long since, a rescript 
from the Emperor favoring the Christian Chiuch/' Aristobolus 
raged, with fierce, sweeping gestures, ^we bowed our heads 
with lamentation that folly could emanate from a seat so great 
We looked into the majestic face of Serapis, he who incarnates 
the reviyifjring powers of the universe, and asked whether his 
divine majesty would permit the affront; whether the mighty 
gods from their high seats would not smite those who would 
apotheosize a b^gar and carpenter I We bowed in prayer I 
We implored Serapis ! We besought Isis ! But the gods were 
silent I In the holy temple of Bacchus, given to the Christians 
by direct order of the Emperor, impious hands tore down the 
figure of the kindly god — ^in whose cup is the wine of the 
world's joy — and in his stead they placed their accursed symbol 
of death I But, ah, people of Alexandria, such was not to be 
the extent of tiieir impiety ! Intoxicated with the favor of 
Theodosius, this very mom they committed the sublime, the 
ineffable affront to the gods, the unbearable sacril^e where- 
under all Alexandria should mourn as though for the death 
of her first-bom ! " 

The great expanse of steps thronged with an ever-thicken- 
ing crowd of people, in vari-colored garments, craning their 
necks and listening with bated breath. The stream of camels, 
elephants, mules, litters, and curricles halted in the square 
below. Elephants trumpeted. From the teeming assemblage 
rose the cry: 

^ What have they done? Thou hast not told us what the 
Christians have done ! " 

Aristobolus raised his voice. His perspiring face blanched 
with the very awesomeness of his words: 

^Perchance ye may remember that nigh to thirty years 
ago these foul and insolent polloi attempted to desecrate the 
temple of Mithra, breaking into the most holy chambers and 
exposing to public contempt the relics of those secret and sacred 
sacrifices whereby divinations are given to men ! Yea, then it 
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was their audadons porpoee utterly to violate the holy place, 
destroy the temple, and in outrageooB mockery to build there- 
upon a church — but their purpose was frustrated. Perchance 
ye remember that no sooner had that unspeakable desecration 
been attempted^ the true believers fell upon the swine — they 
were stoned^ hanged with ropes, and crucified. Yea, and by 
the righteous indignation of the faithful, were they compelled 
to desist and flee, and their leader, the infamous George, a 
worthy predecessor of Theophilus, was tied to a camel, torn 
limb from limb, and with the camel burned in flames.* 
That was nigh to thirty years ago. But times have changed 
since then I Woe! Woe unto us I 

** Hearken unto me. This very mom, after they had per- 
formed their rites of mockery in their churches, swollen and 
glutted with pride in the favor of a craven ruler, by order of 
Theophilus, these brazen upstart swine went again to the 
august shrine of Mithra and there consummated the unutterable 
indignity wherein they had failed before. Hearken unto me, 
O people I This very mom the Christians opened up the deep 
adytum and from the sealed and sacred chambers beneath, 
wherein they had been preserved for years, the vile dogs 
brought forth the sacred and most holy mysteries of Mithra ! '^ 
Lifting one hand, Aristobolus spol^ with slow, terrible, em- 
phatic enunciation. 

** In these sacred and consecrated chambers of the temple 
where the pious had offered sacrifice to the blessed Mithra, he 
who was bom of the rocks, who killed the sacred bull, and who 
ascended into heaven to watch over his faithful, the Christian 
curs committed sacrileges for which I have no name I Nay, 
they were not satisfied in making a travesty of the tme god in 
their carpenter, in endowing the Gkdilean with ISie qualities 
of Mithra — ^his virginal incarnation, his atonement for the 
sins of the world, and his ascent into heaven ; nor were they 
content in impiously mocking the holy rites, and imitating that 
sacred sacramental supper with the breaking of bread, but in 
contumelious mockery they dared, not an hour ago, to violate 
the god, destroy his images, and desecrate his mysteries I They 

* An act which evoked official reproof from the Emperor Julian, 
about 361 AJ>. 
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now go forth in insolent procession, even nnto the Agora, expos- 
ing to ridicule and contempt on the public highways the 
sacrificial vessels and relics of the god ! '^ 

The entire assemblage shuddered. A groan of rage arose. 

**I have just come thence!'* shouted Aristobolus. *'I 
have seen the madmen parading, and defiling the most holy 
mysteries, with mine own eyes ! Tea, they called vile names 
to me as I passed ! They are drunk with audacious and over- 
bearing impudence ! '* 

Aristobolus smote his breast and tore his garments. With 
a wail of desolation and fury, he yelled: 

'^The Christians have usurped the temple of Bacchus! 
The Christians have profaned the mysteries of Mithra ! They 
have set up in derision and scorn, in the midst of the Forum, 
Priapus, god of life ! '* 

The high priesfs cry, like a wave, rolled over the sea of 
humanity. Shrieks of rage, groans, and yells of indignation 
filled the air. To the outermost edge of the square and into the 
streets, thronged with ever-growing hundreds, the news spread, 
and, as it passed, the cries of outraged wrath swelled in volume. 

In the midst of the clamor Haiy, her face pale, her eyes 
terrible, slowly advanced from the side of Aristobolus to the 
verge of the portico. Bevealed in the full fiood of sunlight, 
above the heads of the populace and before the colossal shrine, 
her tall figure, swathed in a mantle of sable tissues broidered 
with pearl-and-silver figures of the Zodiac, towered like the 
incarnation of the implacable Nemesis. Above the blazing 
fury of her eyes, like fiery horns, burned a crescent tiara 
of diamonds. Extended, trembling, her right arm, covered 
with hoops of ebony and serpentine circlets of massy gold 
encrusted with sapphires and diamonds, fiared with a million 
basilisk eyes. From her tiara to the barbaric rings in her ears, 
and from the bracelets on her wrists to the gem-studded bands 
about her ankles were suspended slender chains glinting with 
antique medallions and irid stones. On her heaving breast, 
throbbing with intermittent sentience as she breathed, hung 
a monstrous pendant of the sort the women of perished 
Pompeii had worn, delicately chased of gold and mounted as 
a dragon-fly in flight, with wings, jewels-set, of azure. 
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The uproar ceased. In the sadden silence Mary's cold, 
▼ibrant, penetrating^ passionless voice swept over the square. 

<< Men of Alexandria^ you have heard the unspeakable prof- 
anation. These audacious helots have spat their contempt 
up<« your gods. They vomit insults upon you. The image 
of Priapus they parade in derisive contumely of your faith. 
Yea, Tilely they befoul you I Depend not upon the gods to 
strike I Call no lightnings from the skies 1 Curses are futile, 
lamentations vain. Men of Alexandria, where is your honor, 
where your pride? I call upon you! If there runs the red 
blood of Egypt in your veins; if your hearts are not of jelly; 
if you are not cravens willing to suffer the spewing contempt 
of criminals and slaves, lift your hands in vengeance I Yea, 
now — now ere the dogs go too far ! Pall upon the nests of 
these vermin I Boot them out ! Crush them under your feet t 
Extirpate them from the earth 1 Strike before, in their increas- 
ing might, they strike again at you ! Por they menace you ! 
Do they veil their threats? They are grown too bold. They 
would role this city and usurp and plunder our temples I *' 
Her voice chilled those who listened with its ominousness. 

"Hearken unto me, for the menace is upon you! Ye 
have heard how, in Gaul, the audacious Martin of Tours, lead- 
ing his rabble of monks, destroyed temples, overthrew the 
altars of the gods and felled the consecrated trees whereunder 
the white lamb had been slain t Ye have heard how, in Syria, 
their bishop Marcellus assaulted the very temple of Jupiter, 
levelling it to the groimd, and how in vulgar jubilation, with 
soldiers and gladiators, he ravished the temples and plundered 
the villages of Apamea I Yea, and have ye forgotten so soon 
how these contemptible helots invaded the glorious temple of 
the heavenly Venus at Carthage,* therein setting up instead 
of the tender goddess their ignominious cross I 

" Tribulation has come upon the world, men of Alexandria. 
Bome mourned when the splendid altar of Victory was de- 
stroyed by Qratian ! — ^but how shall the world lament when an 
emperor drags by his chariot wheels the desecrated statues of 
the gods ! What shall we say of the abrogation of the rights of 

*The precincts of this temple formed a cureumference of two 
miles. 
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our priests, the prohibition of sacrifices and the cmfiscation of 
our t^nples throughout the empire for the enrichment of the 
army and the church favored by the emperor I Ye have heard 
of the ravages of these vile hordes in every province. Chris- 
tian monks and bishops have enriched themselves in looting 
the sacred shrines of the gods of their treasures. Temples 
have been polluted and plundered and turned into manufac- 
tories, magazines for storing com for the armies and Christian 
'worshipping places I Where the exalted divinities once reigned 
the Christians have put up their altars, and have there en- 
shrined for worship the heads, salted and pickled, of the 
meanest malefactors 1 The ashes of slaves they have put into 
golden vases covered with silken veils 1 Yea, have ye not heard 
how to the banks of the Bosphorus thqr carried in solemn 
pomp from Palestine the carcasses of two fishermen, deifying 
them in churches as gods! Men of Alexandria, these have 
but been the beginning of outrages ! Save in Alexandria, these 
mad zealots have nowhere stopped in the excesses of their 
atrocities I And in our holy city alone they feared to go too 
far ! But now the danger is upon us ! It is within our gates ! 
— ^it is at our doors! The dogs fear us no longer, and for 
this ye are to blame ! Without protest ye let Theophilus's curs 
install their vile worship in the temple of Bacchus. Ye were 
silent* Are ye cowards, men of Alexandria? Will ye let this 
religion of slaves prevail ? Will ye suffer these low scavengers 
of the earth openly to desecrate the holy mysteries without 
reprisal? Are ye utterly ignoble? Are ye utterly craven? 
Are ye meek-necked poltroons? Men of Alexandria, will ye 
lick the spittle of these impudent helots? Ariaer Her voice 
ripped through the air. ''Arise, men of Alexandria! Go 
forth — the time is ripe ! Go forth lest in their mounting ef- 
frontery and arrogance these wild jackals do here what thqr 
have dcme with impunity elsewhere in the empire ! Theoph- 
ilus and his jackals plan further enterprises. Aye, having 
pillaged your temples and insulted your gods, they next would 
destroy this very temple of the august Serapis himself !** 

A low murmur of horror rolled up ^om the crowd. Mary's 
voice hissed like the lash of a whip : 

** Vengeance, men of Alexandria ! Vengeance 1 Go forth I 
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Fall upon the ChristiaiiB 1 Drag them forth ! Silence their 
blasphemous tongues! Stop l&eir outrages 1 Choke their 
insults ! Teach them to fear as they did of yore the light 
of day and to cower from the children of the gods 1 Drive 
them back to their graves and bones and rags I Mete unto 
them, all their defamations deserve! Men of Alexandria, 
even now they carry forth Priapus in insult and obloquy ! Oo 
forth I Is it not high time to avenge the gods ? May the ire 
of Serapis inflame you I Drag the dogs hither ! Bring them 
to this holy place I As they have defiled our inviolable mys- 
teries, let them be tortured and held up to derision I As they 
have paraded the god of life in the market-place, bring them 
hither and make them bow under the stroke of whips to our 
outraged divinity ! ** 

There was an awesome hush, baleful, portentous, silent as 
the voice of death. Then, fired by the fury of Mary's passion, 
a wild sob, as of enraged beasts released to carnage, went up: 

^Avenge the gods! Bring the Christians hither! Let 
the dogs bow to Serapis or die I Death to the helots I '' 

The vast expanse of faces infiamed with rage. The rau- 
cous responses merged into one monstrous voice. Tumul- 
tuously Marjr's heart dilated with a savage exultation ; through 
her veins flowed the drunkemiess of hatred. All the goading 
resentment Mary had nourished for years against her father 
for the wrong he had inflicted, against his companions who 
had stoned her and the Christian monks, pollai and beggars 
who missed no opportunity even now in her day of eminence 
to revile her, erupted in words torrential and burning as lava. 

Croudiing at the very edge of the topmost step of the 
temple, she leaned forward, her basilisk-gemmed arms out- 
stretched, her fists clenched, her eyes narrowing. As if that 
vast audience were a single confidant, as if she addressed each 
listener individually, intimately, Mary told of her childhood, 
of the cave where the Christians had engaged in sorcery, of 
the bratal father who spat upon her dead mother's face, of the 
dogs who stoned her. Her voice panted and hoarsened with 
her raging, ungovernable hate. And the crowd, listening, 
whipped by the fury of her rancor, groaned aloud. 

** Even so have I suffered ! '* Through the narrowed lids 
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her eyes glo^red like green coalg. '' And as I have snffered, 
80 shall your children ! As I have been stoned, so shall yotir 
children be stoned ! Tea, these dogs are enemies of life. They 
are worshippers of death! They would annihilate this very 
temple, they would overthrow the image of Scrapie ! They 
would utterly subjugate you ! '* 

Looming to her full height and drawing bad^ she wailed 
out the crimes ascribed to the Christians — ^their worship ci 
negro slaves, their secret sorceries, the plagues and droughts 
they brought upon the city with their spells, their maltreat- 
ment of children. Like winged reptiles, stinging those who 
heard, vile objurgations leaped from her mouth. The ringed 
fingers of her hwds, like grasping white talons, closed and 
undosed with murderous rapacity as she harangued the men , 
of Alexandria to go forth, to lay their hands upon the throats 
of the dogs, to tear out their tongues, and to drag them over 
the stones to punishm^t at the Serapium. 

Mary paused for breath. Then, with both clenched fists 
raised above her head, she screamed out : 

''Men of Alexandria, go I £ill<)hristians! fiS/ Kill!'' 

Dead silence. Then, with a wild howl, the mob, dispersing, 
fired with her passion, poured back through the diverging 
streets into the city, shrieking Mary's battle-cry: 

'^ The Christians have defiled the temple of Bacchus. They 
have polluted the holy mysteries. Bring the dogs to the 
Serapium! Kill the Christians! Kill! Kill!" 

Carried into all quarters by the raging mobs, constantly 
swelling in numbers, Mary's call to vengeance, like a fell 
incantation, cast a mad red spell upon the city. Within the 
space of an hour the entire metropolis, from the Canopic gate 
to the Necropolis, was infiamed by the news of the Christian 
outrage. Goaded beyond endurance, to a fanatic fury of 
indignation, the pent-up antagonism and resentment against 
the abhorred sect, long repressed because of the imperial f avcn*, 
now broke forth, and, fearless, unthinking of consequences, 
the citizens left their beds, their breakfasts, and their labors 
to riot in bloody massacre. Alexandria became a shambles. 

Streams of excited workmen poured from the glass, per- 
fume, and papyrus factories, from the storehouses and grana- 
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ries. Vendors of fruits^ foodstuffs, perfamefl, fabrics^ deserted 
their booths, leaving their merchandise to the mercy of thieves. 
Fearless of sconrgings, slaves dropped their tasks in the 
domains of the rich and poured into the streets. Along the 
wharves fisherm^ dock-hands^ sailors, sellers of trinkets and 
animal pets ceased their activities and rushed through the 
Oate of the Moon up the great esplanade. 

^ Death to the worshippers of dead men's bones I Put the 
dogs to torture ! Bring them uj^to Serapis I Let the gods be 
avenged ! '' 

Old beggar women, carried away by the hysteric reports of 
the outrage, pounded their canes palsiedly on the pave and 
whined curses. At the Gate of the Mo(hi an aged soothsayer 
dropped her tray of charms and aphrodisiacs and vmthed 
in a fit of epilepsy. A snake-charmer, electrified by the omi- 
nous news, dropped her pets carelessly in the midst of a 
market in Rhacotis. Affrighted by mottled cobras and arrow- 
snakes crawling toward the curb, children uttered cries of fren- 
zied terror, women fainted. Groups of people, shouting, 
gesticulating, gathered at the comers of the streets. Gaining 
in exaggeration, the reports of the indignity were repeated. 
The Christians were accused of engaging in divers abominable 
rites, in monstrous sorceries, of bringing droughts, spells of 
intolerable heat, and deadly plagues upon the city. It was 
recalled that the Patriarch Theophilus had predicted the 
destruction of Serapis. The rumor went that the accursed sect 
had engaged in a conspiracy to destroy the Serapium. 

Mobs streamed through the thoroughfares, carrying blud- 
geons, spikes, maces, chains, ropes, metal instruments of 
torture used in the prisons, and fiaming torches with which to 
bum the Christians from their hovels. Patricians, who had 
banqueted late the night before, were rudely aroused from 
their slumbers, and, without bathing or eating, came drowsily 
forth in their palanquins, curious to leam the cause of the dis- 
order. Hearing the news, they leaped from their luxurious 
conveyances and joined the march with laborers and slaves. 

From the quarter of the Jews, yelling and whining, 
thronged hundreds— old m^ with long beards and hags of 
women vnth the faces of mummies. Between the Jews and 
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Christians a long feud had raged— against the Israelites the 
Patriarch had been violent in his fukninations. For once 
the despised Jews and patricians joined in a single enthusiasm^ 
and all bore down from various parts of the ci^ to the temple 
of Mithra^ where the profanation had been conmiitted, to 
churches where the worshippers were partaking of the sacra- 
ments, and to monasteries and the dwelling quarters of the 
Christians. Street gamins, even little children leaning from 
the casement windows, lent their voices to the call which Maiy 
had sent from the Serapium : 

''Make the Christians sacrifice to SerapisI Make them 
abjure the Cross I Let them taste flame ! £ill the Christians I ^ 

Squads of stationaries, sununoned forth by the riot, poured 
from the folding doors of guard-houses. The guards were 
composed of men who had served in many wars, human brutes 
who serve as chafF .in battles. They possessed the Roman con- 
tempt for subservient peoples, and their thirst for blood had 
been long unallayed. They had chafed against the monotony 
of municipal service; their only diversions of late years had 
been the quelling of riots between Christians and Jews. These 
men, who mostly subscribed to the religion of Serapis, hated 
the Christians with the true ardor of pagans. They had 
long fumed against the patronage and support given by the 
Emperor to the Christian Church, and had resented the as- 
sumption of power and officious pretensions of the Alexandrian 
Patriarch. Beaching the streets, hearing the cries of the mobs, 
the blood of these men bounded beneath their steel. 

*' Death to the Christians I To the torture ! They adore 
a gibbet! They worship death ! They deify slaves I TTiey in- 
dulge in sorcery! They bring plagues upon the city! To 
the Serapium ! Let the dogs be crucified ! ^ 

The stationaries knew the sentiments of the Governor. 
As for the Emperor, it was time he realized his folly and the 
indignation of his subjects. Chief officers, astride horses, 
issued orders to their companies. Instead of charging they 
marched grimly forth, joining and abetting the mobs. 

Assaulting the doors of monasteries, soldiers and citizens 
alike seized the monks, stripped them of their garments, and 
bore them, naked, into the streets. They surrounded churches 
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where the Christians sang hymns. Sometimes the worshippers 
resisted. The majority, praying, surrendered. They were 
beaten with bludgeons and maces, manacled with chains, and 
tied with ropes. Unable to restrain their blood-lust imtil 
they reached the Serapium, the rioters struck their victims, 
flowed them, spat upon them, stoned them, and sometimes split 
their skulls. They demolished the Christian altars, trampled 
the crosses and holy vessels under foot. Bearing down upon 
the living quarters, the mobs smashed in the doors of the 
Christians' houses. The men fought. But they were struck 
senseless or overpowered. Many of the women were ruthlessly 
violated by the savage men of the legions. Babies were 
fiercely torn from their mothers' breasts and trampled under 
foot. Children, able only to lisp the Holy Name, were thrust 
into the maws of the yelling mobs. Having secured their 
victims, the pagans gleefully set fire to the dwellings. 

While the Patriarch Theophilus, in a bare and dirty room 
of a house hidden in a poor quarter of the city, counsell^ with 
his deacons and asked guidance of the Holy Spirit in prayer, 
the prefect of Egypt, robed in his laticlave, the broad purple- 
banded toga worn as a sign of ofiSce, sat by a casement window 
of his palace and listened to reports of the massacre with 
mingled feelings of misgiving and secret gratification. Appre- 
hensive of the consequences when news of the uprising should 
reach the Emperor, he was nevertheless reluctant to interfere 
with the mob. The impertinent assumptions of Theophilus 
in municipal affairs had become a sore point with His Excel- 
lency. From his window ho could hear the rumbling noise of 
the rioters as they swelled and raged in torrential human rivers 
through the streets. Now and then from afar a frenzied scream 
would rend the air, piercing the tumult of the mob. There 
was something sinister in the wail of human rage or suffering. 

'* Excellency, the populace hath gone mad ! There is no 
quarter of the city that is not affected. They strangle those 
who marched in procession even now in the Forum. The 
mobs are ungovernable ! '' 

''They seize the Christians in the temple of Bacchus! 
They drag them through the streets I '' 
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'' They bring the victims to the Serapinm I Thqr cracifj 
them to the pillars I ** 

'' Noble lord, the Jews have joined the riot I Theophilns 
demands protection of the guards ! The Patriarch demands 
that thon suppress the uprising 1 He swears he will demand 
reprisal of the Emperor ! ^' 

As each message came, the Oovemor became more and 
more disturbed, and rings, marks of a past nighfs debauchery, 
widened under his eyes. He clapped his hands fiercely. A 
slave salaamed. 

''Wine! Thou dotard! By the head of the Emperor, I 
shall have thee flogged ! Haste! Bringmewinel Mythroat 
cracks! ^is as dry as the desert! By Vulcan, the day is 
hot!'' 

Above the dty the canopied sky was as bhiely lustrous 
as sheeny satin. Not a breath of air was stirring. The palm 
trees in the garden seemed gripped in an enchanted rigidity. 
From the red sand-hills of the desert beyond the dty, the only 
movement on the still torrid mom, heat waves rose dizzily. 

His Excellency quaffed a goblet of cooled, honey-sweetened 
Syrian wine with avidity. A courier, extending his arm in 
greeting, appeared. The Governor gave permissicoi to speak. 

^ Most noble lord ! The prefect of the guards is powerless 
to command order ! The stationaries abet ttie mobs ! " 

The Oovemor settled into his chair and extended his empty 
cup to the effeminate boy who served his wine. Flies buzzed 
in assaults upon the mosquito netting at the casement In 
the palace gardens bees hummed drowsily. Loddng forth, 
the Oovemor saw thin, spiral curls of smoke rising over the 
housetops. They rose lazily, as if of no import, but as the 
minutes passed, with appalling growth, the spiral trunks 
unfolded into cloud-masses like to the monstrous black trees 
of the genii in the limbs of which writhed snakes of fire. 

Awhile later the Governor's secretary, a withered creature 
with bent shoulders, appeared. 

'^ Host high lord, a message from Theophilns ! " 

"Bead." 

The secretary broke the seals and unwound the scroll. 
The Patriarch demanded protection for the Christians and a 
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quelling of the riot. He threatened the wrath of heaven upon 
tiie dtj. He annonnced the sending of a complaint to the 
Emperor. While his message was indignant and dictatorial, 
the doeing passages became piously beseeching^ even impor* 
tmiate. He pleaded for armed protection from the guards. 

The Qovemor played with his jewelled necklaces. His 
face framed a malicious smile. He chuckled softly. The sec- 
retary, echoing his master, gave vent to a series of croaks. 

** By Minerva,'* emphatically declared the Governor, ** the 
dogs deserve all Ihey get I The gods wot I am helpless — ^who 
is ever so helpless as the governor of a people? But the 
message of our esteemed friend, my Harmodious, it savoreth 
of humor, eh? After threatening us with the anger of his 
vulgar heaven, yon pious caitiff be^th the help of the munici- 
pal police ! Ton illiterate rascal hath been too vainglorious 
in his vaunted influence with the most divine of emperors ! 
He hath too long insolently disdained to abide by our rulings ! 
Yea, hath he not virtually set up a rival governorship over his 
pack ? Hath he not often ordered — ^yea, commanded — ^me in 
most rude terms to send legionaries forth to arrest the Jews ? 
But now his stiff neck doth b^d ! Eh ? His carpenter god 
f aileth to send stationaries from heaven I Ha, ha ! He pray- 
eth, and no bolts descend from the skies ! So he asketh official 
succor from his excellency, the Gk>vemor I Hearken! I confess 
me, Harmodious, I am a bit dubious of the Emperor. After his 
triumph over Mazimus 'tis said he is given to much drinking 
and to the Christian superstition ! Still, yon sounds are music 
to my soul I '' The prefect lifted one plump palm to his ear 
and bent his head. From without came a series of heartrend- 
ing shrieks, then the gustful shouts of a mob tormenting a 
victim. '* More wine, my rosebud I Tis verily a hot morn- 
ing I ^ He extended his cup and playfully chucked the blush- 
ing wine-boy under the chin. ^* Even so, I know not what will 
come of this ! Harmodious, I should not be surprised if it cost 
me my position ! Still, with the Jews refusing to pay taxes 
and the dogs of Christians killing the Arians and making 
trouble vnth the Jews, I would retire me to my pleasant vine- 
yards in Sicily vrithout regret. A fine estate have I in Sicily, 
Harmodious — ^thither shalt thou go with me.'' 
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"But the reply. Excellency ?'' Harmodioos waited. 

"Aye, my reply. Bethink thee, 'tis nnwise to give yon 
jackal nnnecessary cause for complaint to the Emperor ! Write 
him that we are plunged in grief, and have spent ceaseless 
hours endeavorjmg to restore order ! Thou mightest tell him 
that the prefect of the guards was ever lacking in discipline, 
and that his unexampled incompetence hath at last resulted 
in mutiny of the troops. Ah I Excellent idea ! For what are 
subordinates except to assume responsibility when things go 
wrong ! I have no love, I assure thee, for the rascally Domin* 
tius. He was ever slow in sharing the tithes of his office. 
We need to shield ourselves with tiie Emperor! Best, also, 
my fine scribe, send a full account of the trouble to the most 
noble of the Csesars, tempered as thy discretion dictates — 
for thou knowest, unlovely knave, excellently how to frame a 
letter. Express to the divine one our distress, tell of our 
indefatigable efforts to command the troops and protect the 
Christians. Thou mightest say also that the Jews have long 
conspired against them, and that by means of bribery they 
have not only enlisted the chiefs of the stationaries to their 
purposes, but have debauched the vulgar of the pqpulaoel 
Thou knowest the Emperor hath no more love of the knaves 
than 1 1 All good men hate the Jews. By Medusa, with just 
cause! And mind, Harmodious, to describe our grief!" 

"'Tis said,'' spoke the servile secretary, "that the mobs 
are led by Olympiodorus, once one of the lovers of the incom- 
parable Mary 1 'TIS she who inspired the riot this morning, 
and still, so the heralds bring the news, rageth before the 
temple as a tigress stung with wasps ! " 

The Governor sat up. 

" Ah, in this, as in all things that concern the men of the 
land, the incomparable one hath her hand. Now go ! In thy 
message to the most august of the Caesars be circxmispect as 
thou writest of the good Aristobolus. I would no harm befall 
my friend. Thou hadst best lay the blame on some other — 
Olympiodorus — ^why not Olympiodorus? He leadeth the 
mobs! Put that into the records. Of course, thou wilt lay 
stress on the lack of efficiency on the part of Domintius. Fafl 
not to impress upon the divine one the distress of our hiunbls 
self I " Harmodfious, his stylus and scroll in hand, retired. 
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In the palace gardens the bees monotonously hummed; 
the trees with drooping leaves seemed to drowse. Above the 
red-and-white roof-tops of the city, a perturbed forest of evil 
enchantment, spiral volumes of smoke spread a maleficent 
blackness against the satin sky. The quarters of the Chris- 
tians were aflame. His temples reddening, the rings under his 
eyes darkening, the Gk)vemor sat, still fatuously smiling, and 
listened to the clamor of the mobs while he absently played 
with his necklace and emptied goblet after goblet of snow- 
cooled, spiced Syrian wine. 

From early morning, when the trouble started, Mary was 
the centre of that red riot, the inspiring spirit of that lustful 
carnage. None who saw ever forgot her. Never had she 
appeared so balefully, awe-inspiringly beautiful. Banged along 
the temple terrace, a troop of legionaries, their spear-butts 
resting upon the stones, were prepared to check any advance of 
the mob. Within a semicircle of guards Mary moved in the 
free space. Inflamed by her words, Olympiodorus, a philoso- 
pher of great repute and noted austerity of life who loved 
her, had gone into the city organizing skirmishing mobs and 
sending them forth to seize the Christians wherever they might 
be found. Among the most zealous leaders of the marauding 
bands were Helladius, a priest of Jupiter, and Ammonius, a 
priest of Simius. 

Heading the band that rushed to the site of the desecrated 
shrine of Mithra, Helladius, with his own hand, in the space 
of less than an hour, killed nine Christians. Stoned, beaten 
with clubs, attacked with swords, the Christians found rejoic- 
ing over the desecration of the shrine precipitately fled, pursued 
by the pagans, many being captured, and a number wounded. 

Not long after Mary's impassioned call to vengeance 
captives began to arrive at the Serapium. Shortly after her 
wild, infectious cry, ''Bring the Christians hither! Kill! 
Kill ! '^ a blood-curdling yell shrilled from one of the streets 
converging in the square. Picked up from lip to lip, it carried 
through the crowd to the ascent of the temple. Buffeting their 
way through the tumultuous crests of angry faces, a fierce 
i group of whining, shrieking, bearded Jews among them 
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brought the carnage's first victim. Howling curses wptm the 
f oUowers of the Nazar^ie^ a huge Israelite, his beard flecked 
with foam, bounded up the temple steps, dragging by her 
manacled wrists a girl of perhaps seventeen, her face scarred, 
her hair unbound and snarled. Savagely he flung her upon 
the pavement of the terrace at Mary's feet 

** Scourge her ! '' yelled the courtesans, who crowded in the 
cleared space behind Mary on the portico. World- and 
pleasure-sated, the scarred hearts of those bedizened creatures 
throbbed with resurgent flushes at the sight of this tender 
victim and in the anticipation of witnessing human anguish. 

A dozen priests darted forward swinging great scourges. 
But Mary, with compassion, imperiously waved ihem bade 

^ Nay, send her to my house,'' she said to the captain of the 
guards. *^ She shall be my slave." 

The Christian maiden was carried away through the temple 
by two soldiers to a fate which, to her, was worse than death. 

Through the circle of soldiers a band of rioters thrust a 
young monk, beardless and beautiful as Adonis, stripped of his 
garments by clawing hands, his white body bleeding. His lips 
murmured prayers. When he opened his eyes and saw Mary, 
he pointed accusingly toward her. 

^ Woman of Babylon," he shrieked, *^ thy sins are written 
against thee in hell ! " 

''Tie him to the pillar!" commanded Mary, coldly. 
''Break his limbs!" 

A half-dozen l^onaries seized him. 

The courtesans gazed upon him with admiration. 

" The dog is beautiful," said one. 

"Aye, as Apollo!" enthusiastically declared another. 

"Do your will with him," laughing sardonicidly, Mary 
called to them. Unresisting, the lad was lifted by soldiers and 
bound with ropes to one of the pillars, in the full view of the 
populace. Surrounding him, the courtesans playfully teased 
him with their ostrich fans. Thrilling with pleasure, some 
tauntingly pricked his thighs with their jewelled hair-'pins. 
Others mockingly caressed his limbs with their hands. The 
youth, praying to God for strength, would rather the soldiers 
had pierced his heart with a spear. 



High on the bladdsh-purple porphyry pillar, his limbs 
lashed with ropes, his white body exposed in the hot glare of 
the sun, the young monk gazed npon the savage multitade 
gloating npon his agony. Through their midst increasing 
numbers of martyrs were brought to share his fate. When 
the wanton women teased him, spasms of revulsion convulsed 
his limbs. But his soul within was filled with exaltation; 
his lips moved with sweetly confident prayer. For to him, 
as to his brethren, the gates of heaven were goldenly opening 
beyond the satin skies. 

Moving down the steps of the temple with charged spears, 
a troop of stationaries cleared a pathway through the congested 
throng and, parting in two flanks, maintained an open space 
from the level of the square up to the main entrance of the 
shrine. Biotous outbreaks at the outlying boundaries of the 
square where the streets converged indicated the arrival of 
bands with fresh victims. Zigzagging lines through the sea of 
faces, accompanied by demoniac howling, marked the approach 
of those intended for sacrifice. 

Dragged over the stones by ropes tied to their feet or hands, 
buffeted brutally by the mob, struck with fists and bludge<»is, 
stoned, spat upon, the captives were brought to the cleared 
pathway and up to the porch of the temple — ^priests and 
deacons captured in churches, their vestments defiled by mud 
and blood; monks, their haircloth garments torn to tatters, 
their bodies bleeding; old men and women, bent and withered 
with years, their faces as wizened and parched as the mummies 
of the tombs along the Nile, but in their eyes the hope of life 
everlasting ; matrons, clutching babies to their breasts ; maidens 
and youths, lovely in the freshness of their budding, in their 
^es a melting ardence, in their voices, as they rose in song, 
a joy beyond the joy that young life has to give. There were 
women heavy with child, whom the soldiers found savage 
delist in striking with their spear-butts; troops of slaves, 
among them gigantic blacks, some of whom held their heads 
aloft with pride, knowing their souls were white, Of those 
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strong, huge men many went to martyrdom with the gentle 
sabmissiveness of driven lambs. Others fought^ but they were 
soon overcome. Craven with fear, some of the blacks grovel* 
ingly pleaded for mercy and abjured Christ. The steps of the 
temple became moist with blood. In the snnlight a saline 
exhalation rose, teasing the nostrils and incensing the mob. 

On the porch of the temple minor attendants to the divin- 
ity offered the Christians chaplets of flowers, salvers of fruits^ 
wine, and honey-cakes. 

*' Sacrifice to Serapis ! Confess onr god or die ! ** 

Soldiers prodded the Christians with the points of spears. 
The courtesans mocked them. Even the respectable matnnis 
of Alexandria offered indignities. 

Whining with fear, some of the negroes took the proffered 
offerings, and acknowledged the divinity of Serapis. S<Hne 
were then driven away, amid jeers and blows; others con- 
strained to assist in the torture of their staundier brethren. 

*^ Bow before Serapis I Dogs ! Insolent swine, down on 
your knees ! Down ! Curse the Cross ! '' 

Baising their eyes heavenward, the Christians replied: 

** We confess Christ crucified ! *' 

A deafening clamor arose from the crowd : 

** Crucify the Christians ! Let there be sacrifice to Serapis 1 
Build the fires ! Let the dogs taste fiame ! '' 

Great ladders were dragged across the terrace and placed 
against the monolithic pillars. Bopes and chains were fastened 
about the columns and fiung over improvised pidleys. Inflam- 
mable material, papyrus, wood, and dibria, was piled about 
the base of the tall plinths. The martyrs were stripped, their 
limbs tied with ropes. Lifted up the ladders in the arms of 
herculean soldiers, they were tightly lashed, with arms ex- 
tended, in tiie manner of those crucified, upon the face of 
the columns. This method was inspired by a contemptuous 
mockery of the Cross the Christians revered. A young priest 
was drawn high in the air on a pidley by a rope lashed to his 
wrists. His body swung to and fro. Two soldiers secured 
him to a pillar, and close by his side they lashed the body of a 
maiden. The mob became frenetic. 

In lulls of the hurricane of voices, fragments of psalms and 
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hynms pealed with a fugitiTe^ plaintive sweetness. A band 
of captives, bmtaUy maltreated, cuffed, and beaten, were 
driven through the milie before ^e spears of soldiers. They 
came chanting: ^' Out of the depl^ have I cried unto thee, 
Lord. . . . Lord, hear my voice. • . .'* Howls of 
coarse laughter mocked them. '^ Let thine ears be attentive to 
the voice of my supplication. • . •'' Obscene words were 
shouted in their ears. 

*^ If Thou, Lord, should mark iniquities, Lord, who shall 
stand? ^' 

Bendered unconscious by a blow, one fell senseless into 
the arms of a soldier. Scrawny hands writhed towards him. 
He was dragged from the soldier into the maws of the mob 
and trampled upon. His limbs were broken. Their faces 
raised to the sky, the others lifted their plangent supplication 
to the Supreme Mystery there. . . • 

^^ My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that watch 

for the morning ^' Their voices, under blows, rose with a 

majestical musical jubilance — *^I say, more than they that 
watch for the morning. . . .'' 

Their eyes burned. There was no doubt in their hearts 
that beyond the blue cerulean One came softly downward 
on invisible stairs. of light; that His arms were welcomingly 
extended, and that thronging the lily-strewn pathway of the 
stars were hosts of angels bearing martyrs' crowns. There 
was nothing inexplicable in these men's bravery; they had 
little fear of torture. For theirs was indeed the only ultimate 
triumph of mortality — ^the triumph of all messiahs, of all 
crosses. Theirs the victory beyond any achievement of the 
world — aye, the very victory of self-immolation for an ideal, 
whatever it be, which transcends all realities of life. 

Gazing upon the monk who had been first offered up, 
Mary paused suddenly as she crossed the temple terrace. 
Bowed to his breast as a wilted flower, the monk's countenance 
was composed in a resigned tranquillity; his eyes, opening 
wearily, beamed with the dim light of dreams ; his very skin 
seemed luminous. His lips framed a smile as sweet as a 
child's. Through Mar/s heart shot a pang of mingled amaze- 
ment, awed wonder, and chagrin. 
7 
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''By the gods/' she mattered, denching her handsy ^^jcn 
fanatic seemeth to taste some secret bliss ! He dieth with a 
smile npon his lips. His eyes might be dreaming upon tiie face 
of some woman he loved ! By the high Serapis, Ihis dog; 
deluded or mad, seemeth happy I Holy gods, is it that fools 
alone can know content and peace upon the earth? '^ She 
paused a moment, troubled and disquieted. 

Pulsing through the clamor, Mary hearkened to the faintly 

resurg^t, sweetness of the psalms and Christian antiph(His, 

sung in Oreek and Latin. There was something hauntingly 

tantalizing and vexing in the melodic uplift of these martyrs 

going singing to their death. Tender and swellingly dear the 

soprano voice of a lad, scarcely more than a boy, rose above 

those of his brethren — 

O path where Christ has trod» 
O Way that leads to God, 
O Word abiding! 
O Endless Light on high, 
Mercy's fresh springing flood* 
Worker of all tnings good, 
O glorious Life! 
Christ Jesus hearl * 

The noonday sun burned in a zenith of liquid sapphire. 
Above the areas where the homes of the Christians had been 
fired heavy smoke hung. The horizon was obscured by low- 
lying mists. The sound of the rioters, inflamed and unap- 
peased, might have been that of some unearthly menagerie filled 
with all the monsters of the genii-world of tiie Arabians. 

The Christians were fortifying themselves in churches, 
and seeking refuge in strong buildings and hidden retreats. 
Arming themselves, they joined in bands and fought when 
attacked. This had only the effect of increasing tiieir ene* 
mies* fury. On the way to the Serapium many were torn 
limb from limb. 

On the face of the gleaming purple colossi supporting the 
pediments of the Serapium the number of victims had appal- 
lingly increased. Naked, exposed in the glare of the white- 

* Part of one of the earliest known. Christian hymns, composed 
ly Clement of Alexandria, found at the conclusion of his ^ Ethical 
Craide to Life." These hymns, written in Oreek, and widely used ill 
the early Eastern Church, were sung in the Aaaoreontio metre. 
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hot sun, their arms extended in the manner of thoee nailed to 
the cross and lashed with ropes and chains^ were exquisite 
youths, supple-limbed, their bodies sheeny as the lustre of 
lilies in the vigorous pride of their fresh manhood; monks 
with long beards, whose bodies, wasted by privation, showed 
hideous self-mutilations and loathsome sores; priests, their 
eyes flashing a proud contempt of their tormentors^ some with 
manes of hidr gray and patriarchal with age; slaves, gigantio 
blacks. In contrast to the lithe and delicious limbs of the 
young, there were stretched taut the withered bodies of the 
aged from which all life seemed sapped and scorched, yet in 
whose eyes blazed an intense vitality. Thrcmging about the 
pillars, soldiers, temple attendants, and citizens alike engaged 
in the torture of the victims. Mary moved to and fro, stem, 
insatiate, implacable, directing; spurring, and inciting them in 
their dreadful work. 

Mingling with the Alexandrians were hordes of Jews from 
the northeastern quarter. Bedolent of filth and garlic, old 
Hebrews with long beards went^ howling execrations, about the 
Serapium, giving vent to their long-cherished rancor against 
the Christians for the pillaging of their synagogues. Pausing 
before the pillars, they spat upon the crucified and bufFeted and 
clawed their bodies with their scrawny hands. Old Jewish 
crones, with moth-eaten hair, wearing huge rings in their ears, 
tottered to and fro, whining insults and curses, exulting in 
their enemies' torment. They were ragged, unsavory creatures. 

Applying grisly instruments of torture, soldiers wrenched 
the limbs of the martyrs. They broke their arms and legs. 
Others they taunted with the points of spears. Many were 
mutilated with knives, their cheeks slit, their ears cut off, 
their tongues cleaved by the root from their mouths. 

^ Abjure Christ ! Worship Serapis ! Deny the Cross and 
be saved ! ' 

The sun rolled hotly frcxn the zenith. The noon hour 
passed with an increase in the intolerable heat. The air was 
saltily pungent with the exhalation of shed blood. 

And still, steadily, up the temple steps were driven never* 
ending herds of victims. Offered salvers of fiowers before 
the entrance, the Christians answered only: 
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'' We believe in Jesos Christy the only Son of Ood, in whom 
alone is salvation." 

Under ezcrnciating torment^ the maxtjn indefatigably 
prayed or raised their voices in song. In the coma prec^ling 
death, the faces of many who fainted from suffering framed an 
expectant ineffable beatitude. Their courage, their un- 
daunted stoicism, was truly marvellous. The triumph of their 
faith over physical anguish, the apparent obliviousness of many 
to their tormentors, drove Mary to an increasing pitch cdE 
baffled chagrin. Even the features of the dead reflected the 
ecstasy of golden visions. Dying, the monks prophesied, the 
priests besought vengeance upon the city. Slaves, under tor* 
ture, reviled Mary when she passed. Bage filled her. A 
monk, as a spear entered his breast^ shouted an insult. Nearby, 
a youth raised his eyes to the sun-burning skies. ^ Let all 
mine enemies be ashamed and sore vexed: let them be turned 
back, and be ashamed very speedily.'' Mary, incensed, 
believed he was mocking her. 

^'Your whips! Your scorpions! Your spears! Are ye 
suddenly palsied? Soldiers! Men of Alexandria! Let the 
dogs suffer! Flog them! Break their limbs ! They mock us I 
Tear out their tongues ! By the gods, they jeer at us ! '' 

From a soldier Mary seized a scorpion-rod, its leather lashes 
studded at the ends with bits of sharp metal. Infuriated, she 
lifted it. With a sickening sound Ihe whips wrapped them- 
selves about the youth's limbs. From wounds in the thigha 
blood exuded in great ruby drops and trickled to the stones. 
Beholding her wielding with terrific vigor the whip, wild 
hysteric applause went up from the mob. Again and again 
she lifted the scourge. This intimate sense of inflicting pain 
upon one whose faitii she hated, the sight of the whip-wounds 
like adder kisses on the youth's limbs, intoxicated Mary to 
fiercer and fiercer fury. Mary felt the youth's body recoil and 
bound beneath the stinging, gripping antennse of the lashes; 
she could feel each musctdar contortion of pain. And her 
nostrils dilated with joy, her pulses leaped, her nerves tingled. 
As the boy's strength ebbed beneath the sapping caresses of the 
scourge, as the sovereign happiness of confident faith vanished 
from his face, Mary's brain crimsoned. Suddenly the youth's 
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body relaxed and he passed into a swoon. Mary seemed lifted 
fr<mi the earth in an acme of transport; in her mouth was the 
mingled sweet-bitter savor of aloes and honey. She seemed 
to float in an atmosjAere of many colors. 

** Soldiers ! Guards ! ^' she shouted. ** Can we not make 
these dogs suffer? The fires ! — ^the fires ! Bring the torches I 
Light the pyres ! ^' 

To one of the pillars had been lashed a young neophyte — 
a lad slim and delicate, whose blue eyes, fringed with golden 
lashes, were raised in rapt ecstasy to heaven. The sunlight, 
enmedied in his soft golden hair^ spread a nimbus about his 
fair head. 

Obeying Mary's call, the soldiers applied torches to the 
pyres. A thin thread of smoke encircled the child. As the 
darting tongues lapped his feet the boy's body writhed, then 
bravely he opened his lips and his voice rose as a fountain of 
eheer^ sweet melody : 

O come, thon Father of the poor, 
O come, Thon Source of all our store, 
Come, fill our hearts with love I 

The dying listened, entranced, believing they heard an 
angel singing. On the terrace the babel subsided. The flames 
crackled and hissed. Tongues of fire leaped up the pillars. 

Suddenly bereft of strength, stricken by the undaunted 
bravery of this child who sang amid the flames, Mary fell back 
against the bronze-plated walls of the temple, l^e bloody 
whip dropped from her inert hands. She panted^ exhausted, 
dizzy. From the pillars the faces of the dead and dying inex- 
orably mocked her with the unconquerable triumph of the 
faith that never falters, the courage that knows no defeat. 
Mary saw the hungry flames devouring the boy's limbs — a 
pang of pity and horror gripped her. Dying, his voice deli- 
ciously, caressively pulsed in an expiring plaint — softly appeal- 
ing, baffling, plangently sweet: 

Grant us in life Hiy saving grace. 

Grant us in death to see Thj face. 

And endless j<^ inherit. 

Clouds of smoke swelled across the front of the Serapium. 
Driven from their shelter in the temple architraves, swarms of 
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doTes circled the pillars. Out of the smoke and flame sharp^ 
yelping cries and yells of agony rent the air. Unnoticed amid 
the excited mob, intent in gloating upon the suffering of tiiose 
perishing in the fires^ a dozen monks, their clothing torn, their 
bare legs and feet bleeding, were driven up the steps. The 
leader furiously thrust aside the proffered sacrificial o&rings 
to Serapis, and lifted his voice in ominous prophecy : 

'* They worshipped the dragon which gave power unto the 
beast . . . and ii was given unto him to make war wUk 
the saints and to overcome them. . . . If any man have 
an ear, let him hear. He that leadeth into captivity shaU go 
into captivity; he that killeth with the sword must be killed 
with the sword. Here is the patience and the faith of the 
saints/' 

He was splendid in his prophetic inspiration. Never had 
Mary, among all the strange men she had known, seen oae so 
austerely beautiful, so impassionedly noble in mien. The face 
of the monk was that of a stem Hermes, beardless, Grecian in 
outline. His great eyes flamed like wdls of flre. About his 
low brow black ringlets clustered like clinging ivy leaves. His 
lips were red despite their fastings. Maiy^s heart stirred. 
Her hands closed and unclosed spasmodically. The monks 
treated the leader with awed veneration. From those crucified 
to the pillars cries arose: 

" Niobides ! Niobides ! Pray for us I ** 
*' By the gods, yon zealot is handsome — ^who is he? ** 
A young Soman, who held a minor political office in the 
city, standing by Mary, replied : 

^^ The most famed monk in all Egypt. Since Anthony there 
has been no such powerful leader among the madmen of the 
desert Methinks he is a Greek, and was a teacher of rhetoric 
in Carthage. 'Tis said he performs miracles, and is wor- 
shipped as a god. Myself I think he is the master of some 
crude form of thaumaturgy. The lame, sick, blind, and dumb 
make pilgrimages unto the deseri Tis said they kiss the 
ground whereon he walketh. His commimity in Nitria num- 
bereth two thousand. When they march through the desert 
praying it is as with the sound of storm winds. Surely thou 
hast heard of him! Tis he who of late years hath led raids 
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by nighty with his madmen, upon the quarters of the Arians, 
killing them and setting their houses afire 1 He hath borne 
into the quarters of the Jews, scattering the Israelites, destroy- 
ing their booths, and demolishing their synagogues. The 
legionaries have often gone forth to restore order, but have 
never captured his bands. The Christians believe he hath the 
power of rising in midair and returning to the desert. A 
sort of Christian Mercuiy! Tis said he hath power over 
the cenobites of the desert as great as Theophilus hath over his 
poUai in Alexandria.^' 

*' Ah I *' Mary gasped, her eyes dilating. 

The monk, with scornful indifference, permitted the sol- 
diers to disrobe him. He suffered their blows without reproach. 

Lifted in the arms of soldiers, who mounted ladders, he 
was lashed to a pillar. Unlike the mutilated bodies of the 
flagellants, his skin was white, luminous with the fervency 
of an interior spirit. 

*^ They say Niobides is himself virginal,'' laughed the 
Boman. ** I believe in the virginity of nothing, neither of 
monks nor trees, women nor plants." 

" Thou art corrupted with Bome," smiled Mary. 

" Nay, with Alexandria," retorted the Boman. 

*' By the gods, he is beautiful ! " breathed Mary, clasping 
her hands, gazing enrapi *^ Beautiful is he as the child of 
Isis!" 

The Boman replied, not without malice: 

** 'Tis said yon fanatic hath not been miserly in his com- 
pliments to thee, most beautiful of the Graces ! A violent^ 
bitter-tongued rascal! Heardst thou not that, a fortnight 
since, his monks attacked the home of Justina, the courtesan, 
and set fire to it? It was discovered not too soon, and the 
legionaries sent his band scurrying. By the gods, he preacheth 
of a hades that maketh one's throat crack ! " 

'^Methinks I have heard of him," said Mary, vaguely. 
'^ Strange, he is so mad and withal as fair looking as the child 
of Yenus and Hermes ! " 

From his high place the monk's blasting gaze turned on 
Mary. 

'^ Woman of Babylon 1 Mistress of abominations I " His 
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voice rang oat like a blaring trumpet above the demoniac din. 
'^ Woe unto thee that thou hast given thyself to the pleasures 
of the earth, which pass as the douds, and to the riches of the 
earth, which are dissolved as smoke ! Thou hast given thyself 
to the vanities of the earth and the foulness of lusts; thou 
hast forfeited the life everlasting for an eternal death. The 
cup thou hast filled shall be filled to thee double ! The fruits 
wheref or thy soul lusted shall depart from thee, and all things 
which are dainty and goodly shall depart from thee, and thou 
shalt find them no more at all ! '^ 

^^Thou hearest,'' sneered the Boman, ^'his compliments 
somewhat lack in courtesy!'' 

*' He delighteth me I '* exclaimed Mary fiercely. " By the 
divine Aphrodite, I would master him ! '' 

Closing his eyes, the monk prayed in silence. A legionary 
lifted a spear. 

Suddenly Mary rushed forward and imperatively raised 
her arm. 

^ Hold ! Let all be sacrificed ! Let the death of all avenge 
the insult to Mithra ! But spare this madman for Aphrodite I 
Give him unto me ! He levileth love 1 Yea, he breathes ful- 
some insults upon me ! Ah, I would subjugate him ! I would 
aveQge myself upon him ! Worst him 1 Subdue him ! Then 
have him die! Lift him down! Gods! Gods! To undo him I 
To break him ! Yea, for his insults, I alone shall punish him. 
Give him unto me ! As flesh is not tortured in flame, so shall 
I torture him ! '' She clapped her hands and laughed aban- 
donedly. The captain of the guards shouted: 

*^ Down with him ! A sacrifice to Aphrodite ! Off with 
him! Give him unto Mary!" The captain laughed with 
ribald mirth. 

Four soldiers unlashed Niobides. Mary stood in rigid 
expectance before the pillar, her eyes agleam. When the 
monk's feet touched the stones, his head dropped, his cheeks 
crimsoned. He covered his eyes with his hands. In the desert 
GNTiobides had struggled with terrible temptations, and, with the 
example of the blessed Anthony before him, had intrepidly 
faced and conquered demons. Into Alexandria he had fear- 
lessly led his monks, denouncing the city for its sins, and lead- 
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ing raids. Niobides had neyer known fear. On the pillar he 
was prepared to meet death unflinchingly. Sayed, for what 
purpose he knew not, naked^ conscious of the bold gaze of 
the bedizened women^ conscious of Mary^ beautiful in her 
notorioTis iniquity^ her eyes avidly devouring him^ exposed 
amid the jeering crowd, Niobides's courage left him, and he 
was overcome by shame and abashed confusion. Moving for- 
ward, Mary laid her hand upon his naked arm. 

** Thou shalt go to my house ! '' She laughed in sardonic 
triumph. *^ There thou shalt await me ! I have saved thee 
from death I For I would have thee tell me of this life eternal 
thou sayeet with such certainty I have forfeited! '' 

His ears became scarlet Mary felt his body quaking with 
terror. 

*^ Let me die ! '^ he gasped, cringing. 

Over him the soldiers slipped a haircloth garment. 

Surrounded by guards, his face hidden in his hands, he was 
led away. 



VI 

TowABDB the climax of that grisly orgy, late in the after- 
noon, Mary stood on the eminence of the sanctuary before the 
towering idol. 

Within the temple a bluish penumbra prevailed. The 
endless rows of massive columns, supporting the arches span- 
ning the prodigious roof, were lost in thick volumes of billow- 
ing smoke, wafted through the doorway from the pyres on the 
terrace without On the black plinths hung the dreadful 
fruit of the massacre — ^hundreds of stark bodies, their heads 
drooping, dim, white, blood-stained blurs in the sepulchral 
obscurity. The air was acrid with the bitter odor of charred 
flesh. 

Through the swirling mists, from the orifice in the roof, 
poured a gleaming shaft of sunlight, haloing the god. Loom- 
ing titanically almost to the apex of the sanctuary, the awe- 
some image of Serapis stretched out voracious arms over the 
turbulent horde glutting the edifice. Long since the blood- 
drunk mob, in a mounting dementia, fed and aggravated by the 
never-ending herds of victims captured by skirmishing buids 
throughout the city, had surged up over the terrace, and, 
driving the legionaries before it, had carried the slau^ter 
into the very precincts of the temple. The serpent entwining 
the animal heads on the idoFs breast, with its coat of opales- 
cent gems, undulated visibly. The grotesque visage gloated 
monstrously. The agate eyes leered with the refiected blood- 
rapacity of its devotees. The jewelled lips twisted with pleas- 
urable relish in the horrible savor of incinerated bodies. 

In the middle of the temple, piled high above the heads 
of the rabble, mounted a pyramid of human corpses ruthlessly 
heaped together — ^the charred and mangled fragments of the 
earUer victims that had been torn down from the pillars with- 
out and dragged with flesh-hooks into the temple for the 
delectation of the god. From the gruesome holocaust, swelling 
higher and higher, stared with glided, unseeing eyes the livid 
faces of countless dead. Stark and rigid protruded the arms 
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and pointing hands of those who had died for Ghrisi It 
seemed that eyen in death these martyrs lifted their arms in 
some signal trimnph, denying defeat and mocking, with dumb 
prophecies of doom, the pagan god. 

The steps of the sanctuary were slippery with mncons pools 
of blood. 

Never had Serapis been offered such a sacrifice. The out- 
raged Mithra was avenged. 

Above that weltering heap, priestess of that feast of death, 
eviUy splendid and baleful still, bathed in the iridescent shim- 
mer and sheen reflected from the begemmed coat of the divin- 
ity, Maiy, blood-sated, sluggish, wearied to exhaustion, leaned 
listlessly against the altar behind her. Motionless, sombre in 
her black draperies, the silver and pearl figures of the Zodiac 
respired in the changing light. Her diamond diadem, her 
jewelled arms and hands, fierily ignited and shot a quivering 
nimbus about her. In the semi-twilight her green eyes, half- 
closed^ glowed sullenly, dully. 

Far down the nave of the temple a group of soldiers fought 
their way through the maniacal throng toward the high altar, 
bearing in their midst a chained captive — an aged man of 
gigantic stature who struggled violently. Although he was 
securely manacled, the utmost exertion was required to handle 
him. Stubbornly resisting approach to the sanctuary, he 
felled with a blow of his chained fists one of his captors. With 
spears and bludgeons, legionaries and citizens rushed to the 
assistance of his guards. As he was thrust in full view of the 
idol, he lifted a hoarse, guttural voice, deep as a lion's bay, and 
bawled curses upon the pagan god, upon Alexandria the city 
of sin, upon all who persecuted tiie Christians. He was a 
great hulk of a man with huge gnarled arms the muscles of 
which twisted beneath the skin like the contortions of a snake. 
His face, hideously disfigured, with the mouth slit across the 
cheeks, ihe ears cut off, and a ring in the lobes of his nose, 
was frightsome in its ogre-ferocity. His gray hair tossed about 
his head like a shaggy mane. His eyes glowered with im- 
potent rage. 
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Beclining listlessly, weariedly sated, sliiggish, against the 
altar, Mary heard the gianf s voice reverberating tlm>ngh the 
pandemonium. Galvanized, the scnnbre, inert figure in ita 
sable draperies stiffened suddenly into rigid life. Mary's heart 
gave a tumultuous thud. Her dilated eyes fixed, with the 
stealthy, sinuous movement of the tigress stalking its prey, 
Mary glided forward to the verge of the elevated ^atform of 
the sanctuary on which the altar stood. Even as she paused, 
her sable, sinister, jewel-emblazoned figure dcmiinating the 
temple, the enraged soldiers struck down the captive colossus 
on the blood-stained mosaic pavement at her feet 

Maiy recognized her father. 

*^ At last, at last we meet, my father, after all the years ! ^ 
Her voice hissed out in sudden stinging hate. Her hands 
spasmodically clenched the air with the grasping stark hunger 
for vengeance long delayed, as, with panting bosom, she mat- 
tered tensely: ^ Oh, kind gods, oh, sweet gods of Egypt, long 
is your endurance, but inexorable your justice! Serapis, god 
of life, who causest the waters to rise and bringest the 
yearly inimdation of the Nile, thou who quickenest the earth 
in spring, and who makest fertile fields of wheat 1 Gk>d 
of the running waters ! Gk)d of the rains and fountains 1 Now 
thou bringest unto retribution him who defiled her, my mother, 
as she lay dead, her who was true to Isis, the divine one, mis- 
tress of the elements, beginning of the agesl Aye, him, the 
dog who fiogged his child and drove her upcm the streets — 
him, my father, thou hast brought to thy knees and my knees, 
at last, Serapis, thou holy <me ! Inevitable are thy work- 
ings, ineffable thy wisdom ! Oh, god of the seasons, cdestial 
minister of justice, give unto me to drink the sacramental cup 
of thy holy wrath ! ^ 

Half-stunned, Luke gazed up with terrorized incredulity 
upon the infiamed Erinys, bespangled in spitfire jewels, upon 
the eminence of the shrine. Becoiling with recognition and 
horror, he struggled slowly to his full height. He was splendid 
in his savage, rugged strength. He wore but the skin of a 
wild animal d>out his loins. The years had left no ma^ upon 
him save the graying of his unkempt hair. His mighty frame 
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shock as a gnarled tree in a storm. The knotty yeins in his 
arms distended, the pulses in his neck and temples throbbed. 
Lifting his arm, he made a sadden leap toward Mary as if to 
smite her, bnt the alert soldiers, throsting oat their spears^ 
held him at bay, the sharp points piercing his skin. Cleaving 
the air with his fists. Lake bellowed: 

** Bride of the beast I Upon thy forehead is written, * Mys- 
tery, Babylon, mother of harlots and abominations of the 
earth ! ' Thou art drank with the blood of the martyrs and 
the blood of the saints ! '' 

His month grimaced horribly. His voice, rambling 
through the oproar, by its terrible vehemence, gave paase to 
the mnrderoas throng. Beholding Mary violently assailed by 
the half-naked Hercales, they desisted in their work of torment 
and listened agape. ^Thon necropolis! Thoa whited 
sepulchre ! Thoa habitation of devils! Thoa cage of every 
foal bird! Woe imto the loins that g^erated tiiee! Woe 
onto the womb that gave thee forth ! Woe anto me that I am 
thy father! Before these saints who die at thy hand, I re- 
pudiate thee! Before these holy martyrs whose blood thou 
drinkest, I abominate thee and give thee unto perdition ! " 

Baising his eyes heavenward, his uplifted, chained hands 
clasped in prayer, he groaned: 

^Ood of Isaac! God of Jacob! God of Abraham I Thou 
who didst send Thine only Son to redeem the world ! Thus 
are Thy judgments come upon me for the sins of my youth ! 
Almighfy God, why hast Thou afflicted upon me this daughter 
of hell? Have I not already atoned for mine iniquities, that 
Thou shouldst ccmfront me in my old age with this plague 
of harlotries ? Have I not done Thy will ? Have I not spread 
Thy Word? Now am I shamed before those who die for 
Thee! Judge me;, QoA, if in aught I had to do with her 
filthinessl As a child I brought her unto Thee and she 
refused Thy baptismal grace! As a cbOd she belonged to 
Satan and gave herself to the powers of darkness ! Yea, when 
she brought the stench of her impurities into my house, did 
I not cast her from me? Did I not obey Thy will as spoken 
by Paul: 'Be ye not yoked together with unbelievers, for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness!' 
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Before Thee, God, I repudiate her! Let her sins be not 
weighed against me, Lord. Thou art a just Ood I Even 
as I cast her forth and the lusts of her childhood, so do I now. 
Lord Ood of hosts, spew her from me as vomitl Thy cfurse 
and my curse blight and wither her 1 '^ 

As Luke's fulmination resounded through the pillared,echo- 
ing nave, gradually the swarming crowd, desisting frcnn its 
labors of torture, pressed closer against the semicircular cordon 
of legionaries surrounding the open space before the sanctuary. 
Above them Mary's face blanched to a livid whiteness, her eyes 
reddened like bleeding stars. She stood motionless. Abruptly 
her lips parted. • 

^' Chain him ! " she commanded, in a cold, dead, passionless 
voice. 

Legionaries seized him. Luke resisted, beating away the 
guards with his fists. One of the soldiers struck him a mighty 
blow with a spear-butt, and, half stunned, he fell forward 
on his knees. Quickly his heavy limbs were wrapped with 
chains. 

" Strip him ! " said Mary, with grim-set lips. 

A wail of shame burst from the giant Cowering, he drew 
his fists up before his eyes as his garment of skin was ripped 
fr(»n him. 

^^Lash him to yonder column!" the frigid voice com- 
manded again, as Mary pointed to a plinth on the right of the 
sanctuary. ^ Let Serapis behold so desirable a sacrifice." 

Luke's massive body leaped and twisted as the soldiers 
dragged him to the pillar and bound him, his hands lashed 
above his head, his feet dear of the pavement. His voice 
ranted maledictions with the roaring gutturance of a licm's 
bay. 

^' May plagues come upon thee, and desolaticm, and mourn* 
ing, and famine, thou sewer of the world, thou daughter of 
Babylon ! " 

Sweeping down the steps of the sanctuary with gaunt 
majesty, Mary ordered the soldiers in a sharp staccato voice: 

*' Bring the whips! Flog the dog!" 

Long whips like snakes leaped through the air and smote 
the freedman's flesh. The leatiier lashes, studded with metal 
prongs, slickered and thrashed about his knotty limbe. 
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^'Lord God! Deliver me! Have I not been faithful? 
St. Enstatius ! StCadocns! Anthony! Maro! Armogastes! 

je holy martyrs, give imto me the crown of deathl '' 

His great jaw trembled. His month yawed hideously. 
His Kps pnrpled. His disfigured face convnlsed. His body 
hristed and writhed. The tendons of his limbs stiffened. In 
contrast to the stoic calm of the other martyrs, Lnke cringed 
beneath the lash. Addicted to barbarons brutalities in his 
raids upon the Arians, Luke, in common with men of great 
physical bulk, himself recoiled from physical anguish. A slave, 
exulting himself in cruelty, he had an innate terror of punish- 
ment. Each stroke of the whip evoked the coward, cringing 
fear of the days of his youth when the slave-masters had 
marked his body and face. 

Down the cleared space Mary strode to the pillar. Lifting 
her arm peremptorily, she stayed the soldiers' hands. Their 
whips fell. Gazing with cold grimness at her father's pain- 
contorted countenance, moving close, she said with biting 
sweetness, in a low, honeyed tone: 

^ Dost thou remember the night thou didst drag me to thy 
festering tombs ? Dost thou remember how thou didst flog me 
again when I loved ? Thou wert given to much ranting con- 
cerning thy heavenly justice : our gods give the justice which 
is terrestrial.'' Stepping closer, she peered, with a mordant 
smile, into his face. ^ Ah, thou wert once fond of the whip, 
gentle father. Such seemeth a Christian father's way of teach- 
ing a child tenderness and love. Perchance children may 
sometimes teach their sires somewhat oi justice. Is not the 
whip sweet?" 

He opened his mouth : 

** Daughter of Sodom ! Woman of Babylon ^" 

She whirled about to the soldiers, her voice coarsening to 
a raucous virago snarl : 

'' Oive me the whip — ^your arms lack strength it seemeth ! 
By the gods, are ye weak ? You have not had Christian fathers, 
soldiers ! Perchance from what I learned from mine as a child 

1 may teach somewhat to you ! " 

She seized a scourge and lifted it, deliberately gazing into 
her father's face. A gasp arose from the dose-packed crowd. 
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all watchful. Swinging her arm, Mary's whip split the air. 
ehe seemed to possess the strengtti of tto men. The scourge 
snarled and snapped and hissed. It seemed instinct with life, 
▼indietiye, vimlent. The lashes coiled and curled and leaped 
and stung like vipers. With infuriated vigor Mary appUed 
the rod, drawing back a stq> and leaping forward each time 
the whip descended. The jewelled chain suspended from her 
right wrist to her anklet broke. She seemed insatiate;, tireless 
I^e screamed the name of Ood and yelped appeals for mercy. 
In the vast temple could be heard only the snap and snarl of 
the dreadful whips and the martyr's outcries. The great hulk 
of a body, hearing agonizedly in its chains, beat with heavy 
thuds against the piUar. The studded lashes cut the freed- 
man's face, blindingly smote his eyes, and lacerated the lids. 
They tore his lips l^e talons. His face ran with perspiration 
and blood; blood matted his hair; a pool of blood widened 6n 
the pavement beneath his feet Breath the merciless, re- 
lentless, blistering whips, in sheer agony, Luke's voice broke 
to a whine. 

Panting for breathy Mary dropped the scourge. She drew 
away. Her eyes gloated with envenomed zest upon the gaping 
wounds. Through the hush in the vast fane the feeble voice 
of a dying martyr chanted : 

'^Deliver me from my transgressors. . . . Remove 
Thy stroke away from me. I am consumed by the blow of 
Thine hand." 

A low gasp arose from the foremost ranks of the watching 
crowd. Mary, tense, cold, calm, not an eyelash quivering, not 
a muscle of her face moving, observed the writhing body pound- 
ing on the pillar, the twisting mouth, the blood-weeping eyes. 
Gradually tiie struggling body relaxed, the broken whines died 
in sobbing sighs. Over Mary's face passed the spectre of a 
smile. 

^ Perchance the taste of steel is sweet," said Mary, sibi- 
lantly. ^ Often, as a child, I washed the stains of blood 
from the garments of yon saint, my pious father. He found 
joy in wielding maces upon those who believed not as he. 
Inasmuch as we are about to permit him to leave the earth, 
let him go hence even as he sent others. Let him die— but not 
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too swiftly. Oiye him time, as the gods are gracious, to 
reconsider the past and learn of justice. He should, perforce, 
be permitted to contemplate his transition to the vulgar heaven 
of his carpenter — but with not too pleasurable leisure.'^ Rais- 
ing her hand imperiously, she called: ^* Soldiers, come hither I 
Ye are skilled in such business. Tour spears I But touch him 
-€oftlyI'' 

The spears of seven were promptly raised. The fine points 
touched the aged man's breast. Mary saw the nerves quivering 
beneath the i^in. A sombre smile deepened about her mouth. 

Tantalizingly the spear-points pricked the skin of the 
man's breast in the region of the heart. Drops of blood softly 
exuded. His body heaved spasmodically. The chains rattled 
from his nervous trembling against the stone column. Luke 
vehemently, desperately prayed. 

^* Oentiy," murmured Mary, in a crooning tone^ drawing 
near, ** I pray of you, very gently. . . ." 

Reaching f ortti her hand, she stayed a soldier's arm. 

^ Be not in haste, zealous guardian of the city's peace. I 
have bided long for this requitement I I say to you, gently 1 " 

With restraining eagerness, Mary tightly grasped the sol- 
dier's wrist, and with her own hand guided the weapon, 
detaining the soldier's arm so that the lance might not abruptly 
pierce the martyr's chest Through the wrist grasping the 
spear rod, Mary could feel the leaping pulsations of her father's 
heart, the nervous tremor of his great body in its resistance to 
torture. Her bosom rose and fell, her pulses pounded. Her 
eyelids once or twice drooped swooningly. 

*' Gently," she breathed, scarce above a whisper. *' Very, 
very . . . gently!'^ 

Watching her face and following her example, the six 
other l^onaries tortured Luke with the slow play of their 
spears. 

Unloosmg her hand from the legionary's wrist, her arm 
stiU rigidly outstretched, Mary, stepping back a pace, directed 
the spears by a calm, deliberate, slow movement of her dia- 
monded forefinger. Luke's body shuddered in fierce recoil as 
the spears again and again penetrated slowly toward the 
heart The muscles contorted like snakes beneath the bronzed 
8 
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ddn. Her hand stiU outstretched, her jeweUed fingen xnoring 
like glittering-scaled antennse, her gaze never wavering from 
the distorted face, Mary withdrew slowly, steadily, st^thily 
backward to the lowest step of the sanctuary. There, stonily 
watching, she stood. 

Suddenly the awfol strained silence was broken. One of 
the young legionaries torturing Luke, his face yellow with the 
sickness of horror, gasped : 

''Oodsl Oods! This woman is a fiend!'' 

From his nerveless hand the spear fell on the pavement 
with a ringing clash. 

Luke's body spasmed, his head jerked up, a long; blood- 
choked sigh gurgled from his throat His bleeding eyes rolled 
piteously, and tiirough the crimson film the dying man saw 
Mary his daughter . . . and fear grew cold in his heart, 
fear and terror at the sight of this woman, his daughter, gazing 
stonily upon him with ruthless, cold, impassive hate. 

Abruptly Mary dropped her arm. The six other soldiers, 
sighing with relief, withdrew their spears. All turned away 
their heads. From the breathless, spellbound multitude 
wafted an almost inaudible moan. Spurts of blood gushed 
from the seven wounds in the martyr's body ; streams of crim- 
son trailed over his limbs. The face of the freedman blanched, 
the nervous dilation of the lobes of the nose subsided, the lips 
became blue. Drops of cold sweat gleamed on the body, which 
suddenly stiffened. The head fell forward on the breast. 

Huddled near the side of the altar, a group of hetersB 
crouched together, pale and staring with terror. 

** She is monstrous," whispered one. 

'^ Bememberest thou a youth not five mcmths agcme was 
found dead in her house? " 

A third fell forward on her face. From her lips burst 
a thin, stifled scream. 

Slowly Mary turned. With arms upraised, her face 
uplifted to the gory sentient visage of the god, magnificently 
aflame in his jewelled coat fired by the light of the descending 
sun, with the slow solenmity of a celebrant she motmted the 
steps of the altar. She prayed: 

^'Oh sweet god, inexorable and just I Serapis, judge of 
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the sotds of mei^ the purple wine of thy wrath and trembling 
easeth the fever of hate in my veinsl Oh mighty god, I thank 
theel Hiou art truly gracious unto those who worship theel 
I bow in gratitude unto theel For retribution hath been 
wrought^ justice hath been done. Bejoioe with me, oh cool 
and perfumed winds of sunny seas ! Oh rains that quench the 
summer drought! Oh Nile that riseth to bring fair harvests 
to the earth! Oh running rivers, pleasant streams, rejoice 
with me ! Oh breathing world ! Oh sun I Oh moon I Oh 
stars! Exult with mel All that is! Darkness and light! 
Living and dead! Bejoice, rejoice with mel Sweet are the 
dews of mom I Delicious tiie odors of evening flowers 1 Be- 
viving cool waters in the desert heat! Delectable are kisses, 
cups of milk, and the dripping combs of bees ! But naught is 
there in life or death so sweet as vengeance long delayed! 
Cup of the gods, wine of your awful fury, I drink deep ! My 
heart singeth as the nightingale I Honey distills within my 
veins! '' Her tall figure swayed forward in royal obeisance. 
^ Oh holy Serapis, celestial god of Egypt, god of day and god 
of night, I bow in gratitude unto thee. Accept my rejoicing 
as incense to thy majesty.'' 

From the massed rioters of the massacre, gripped by the 
fervor of Mary's prayer, came the murmur as of a sacrificial 
antiphon. Exalted, inspired, she wheeled about and with a 
superb gesture of her outflung right arm swayed and thrilled 
the vast breathless assemblage. 

'< Men of Alexandria, this man is my father." Her voice, 
dear, resonant, belled with a dilating musical jubilance 
through the vast temple, the echoing vaults, and ft^ subter- 
ranean naves. Her hand, with derisive scorn, speared the air 
toward the broken figure of Luke sagging on the pillar. '' For 
long and bitter years have I suffered this man's memory I For 
long and bitter years have I prayed tmto Serapis to bring him 
to my feet ! Often have I lost faith in the gods, in him who 
ruleth the heavens and judgeth the dead, S^pis the inexor- 
able one. Now do I know his wisdom is almighty, infallible, 
his justice unfailing, inscrutable ! Long is his arm, patient his 
purpose! Certain in his works as the movement of the tide, 
the revolution of the stars! Men of Alexandria, you have 
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seen this man brought to my feet. Hear me! When I was 
a child he tried to force me into his vile creed. Because I 
resisted initiation into this superstition of slaves, I was 
flogged I He was my father^yet his only kisses were those 
of the scourge I " 

Her hand dropped to her side. 

^ I knew no tenderness save from my mother— her I loved. 
She was beautiful, she was tender, she worshipped the true 
gods. For these things this man hated her. When my mother 
died this jackal spat upon her face. Hear me ! I hated him 
within my child's soul that hour! I longed to spit into his 
face mine own heart's contempt I That was many years ago. 

^^ In the days of my girlhood love came to me. Into my 
empty heart there came to nest the soft doves of Aphrodite! 
Out of the empty vase of my body bloomed the flowers of 
Paphos I My dumb soul became a harp, my spirit sang. My 
blind girl's eyes were opened to the glory of the world ; I drank 
in peifumed breezes ; I saw multi-colored wonders through the 
thousand eyes of aU the stars; I was queen of the silver mocm 
in the arms of one fair as Endymion. Mine was the rapture 
of Psyche and of Eurydice whom Orpheus loved. I learned 
then, oh people, to love beauty and to love love I I was inno- 
cent of wrong! I was tender, I knew no bitterness of heart. 
But my soul hath been poisoned since ; it hath been corroded 
with vinegar and hemlock; serpents have nested within the 
heart where once cooed only the soft doves of the Cyprian. 
Hearken unto me ! These dogs have made love an opprobrious 
thing. They have besmirched the white beauty of Aphrodite 
with the mire of their own concupiscence I They have made 
man and woman, created for beauty and love, creatures of 
ignominy, clothed in the shame of their vile imagining! The 
body they have made accursed and the fruits of love they have 
dianged to bitter apples that fester the lips ! The dream of 
the poets, the lore of the sages, they have perverted ; and that 
thing most divine, most partaking of the nature of the gods, 
whereby we are translated and inspired with holy enthusiasms 
— yea, love itself, that which fecundates the earth and popu- 
lates the nations, they have made heinous and contemptuous. 

^Because I loved, because I gave myself to her, the 
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Blessed One^ whose sweet breath shall ever waft to felicitous 
harbors the white galleons of the world, whose tender lips shall 
ever stir to rapture trees and flowers on tender nights of spring, 
whose beauty shall ever haunt the dreams of men, yea, though 
her name be forgotten — ^because I heard the cooing of the 
doves of her. Aphrodite, the Inmiortal One, this man flogged 
me!'* 

Mary paused. A deep sigh, like wind among sea-grasses, 
soughed through the temple. Far down the nave a woman 
wept softly. 

^' Hear me further, oh people ! Methinks we have meted 
to these dogs but what they have meted. We have been witness 
of their bloody riots, their ruthless killings. For me have I 
only repaid hatred with hatred, contempt with contempt, flog- 
ging with flogging. Because I gave myself to beauty and 
to love I was abused with shame and contumely. A child, I 
was shown no pity. I was dragged into the street. I was 
stoned. But the wotmds of their stones were not such as 
the wounds of their words.*' fier arms went out in a gesture 
of appeal. '^ Till then I knew not there were in the world 
words so foul. Till then I knew not that of human affection 
men could make so shameful a thing. Thus was I driven 
upon the streets of Alexandria — ^perchiuice there are some of 
you who know what such a life means, and to a child." 

She spoke more softly. 

^^ Men of Alexandria, ye have heard this dog revile me. 
Ye have heard him curse me before his Gk)d for the life to 
which iie drove me. But hear me, hear me now! Before 
Serapis, high god of Egypt, before all the other gods that 
abide in our sides, before you, people of Alexandria, I curse 
this man ! I curse him with my mouth, I curse him with my 
heart, I curse him with my eyes. I curse him with every 
pulse of my veins ! I curse him for all thc> horrors to which 
he drove me. I curse him with all the bitter hate he inspired 
in me. I curse him a thousand-fold to the degree that he has 
made love accursed I I curse the loins whence I sprung ! I 
curse all in the body of me that partakes of him ! I curse his 
faith as I curse all that is foul and base ! Once my heart was 
sweet as the honey-comb of bees. What I learned of hatred 
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was through this man. What I learned of cmeliy and deceit 
was through these hypocrites who canted of eternal lore 1 Yea, 
they prate of their eternal love, but know no love upon the 
earth. By Serapis, if I have been guilty of abominations, if 
I have given myself to iniquities, if I have been cruel, this 
man hanging yonder hath wrought it alL Ah, I would there 
were no malice within my heart 1 But the malevolence of this 
man and his kind hath goaded my soul to hate and blackened 
the world with ugliness. The years of my life have fled before 
the sting of his whips 1 '' 

Over the dense, motionless blur of faces Mary's basilisk 
gaze roved slowly, finally settling upon the sodden figure of 
the dying Luke in a fixed stare. Then, once again, she raised 
her arm, her diamond fingers quivering like glitiering-scaled 
antenhse as they pointed to the martyr. Her voice throbbed 
with the low, hoarse, resonant rasp of triumphant, consum- 
mated vengeance : 

^' Te have heard his fulsome insults and contumelies. Ye 
have seen the ire of Serapis lash him into cringing silence. 
Ye have heard the loud-sounding curses of him who bruised 
the heart of childhood. Ye have seen the spears of Serapis 
pierce his heart. He that carried death as his word of life 
ye have seen delivered up to death. Into my hand, his 
daughter, whom he scourged, hath Serapis placed his rod. 
Into my hand, his daughter, unto whom he gave to drink the 
cup of shame, hath Serapis given the cup of wrath and death. 
Great is Serapis, infallible his justice, inevitable his decree I 
Behold!'' 

Her body rigid as a figure of stone, her diamonded fingers 
quivering, Mary scrutinized with a cold, ruthless avidness 
every throe of the drained, shrinking body, every tremor of 
the still-tortured nerves, every fiuttering mark of the ebbing 
agony of life. She seemed scarcely to breathe. The very air 
was turgid with still horror. Every eye was riveted on the 
limp victim of the god. 

For the last time, with a wild, direct stare, Luke opened 
his eyes. 

The last vision which the aged Christian took with him 
into eternity must have been an appalling one. 
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Within the prodigious temple swirled bluish-gray shadows^, 
Tsgue and vast Out of the obscurity the black plinths rose 
bearing the fruit of the massacre — dim whitish blurs in the 
smoky penumbra of the shrine. Crimsoned in the ruddy glow 
of the setting sun, the monolithic idol grinned loathsomely, 
his eyes agleam, his jewelled body scintillant with the slimy 
sheen of the cobra's coat. Beneath the idol stood Mary — ^her 
face spectrally white amid the drifting films of acrid vapor, 
upon her cheeks the carmine tint of roses, her eyelids black- 
ened with antimony, her brows with kohl. In the reflected 
light of the idol the homed diadem on her head emitted 
eldritch flashes of blenched lightning; her trembling pointed 
hand blazed with satanic brilliance. Hideous in all it signified, 
mystic insignia of the abominations of the pagan world, upon 
Mary^s breast throbbed, as with sentient life, the monstrous 
pendant, mounted as a dragon-fly in flight with wings, jewel- 
set, of azure. Terribly cruel and terribly sad, beautiful and 
blighting, she stood aboye that fearsome carnage as some 
doomed queen of fiends in a nether realm of hell. 

For a long, long, tense, strained moment they gazed full 
upon one another, face to face, father and child. For a 
strained infinite moment the blood-filmed eyes of the martyr 
stared at her affrightedly. Then, suddenly, something 
snapped within the man's giant frame; some subtle change 
transpired within the chambers of that tortured brain. Be* 
neath the tmflinching, implacable brooding triumph in Mary's 
eyes, beneath their derouring, unrelenting cruelly, Luke's 
eyelids fiuttered and drooped. When he opened them again 
the face of the soul that gazed from within had changed its 
expression. The transformation was sudden, transfiguring, 
magicaL The terror, the condemning antagonism, the seU- 
rigfateous accusation had vanished — ^vanished even as the 
stoim was calmed when One lifted His gentle voice on the Sea 
of Oalilee. Luke's lips moved. His body heaved in a con- 
centrated effort to speak. A hemorrhage of blood filled his 
throat. 

What impulse of final condemnation or softly-melting pity 
smote his heart, what final message of hate or love, of repudia- 
tion or reconciliation he might have spoken — ^to what in that 
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moment Luke, the f reedman^ might have given utterance, the 
world would never know. If he erred in his faith, if his heart 
was inspired with rancor and bigot pride instead of mercy and 
forgiving love, Lnke had not erred knowingly. The fault 
was that of others wiser than he— of patriarchs machinating 
for temporal power/ of priests seeking worldly victory; of the 
Church which, rejecting the spirit of Christ, formulated into 
its creed the pharisaism, religious intolerance, and the haughty 
bigotry of £he world-dominating PauL Luke was only one of 
millions of unknowing men whom the Church has ever swayed 
by prejudice rather than reason, by fanaticism rather than 
spiritual enlightenment, by sectarian hate rather than love — 
only one of countless generations who have raged down the 
ways of the world since, carrying the Ooepel amid persecu- 
tions, fighting the wars of religion, and flaunting the Cross of 
mercy sacrilegiously before armies, over fields of blood. 

What final understanding came to Luke's soul as it stood 
upon the threshold of the world everlasting, what understand- 
ing of the wrong of aU intolerance, of all human chastisement, 
of aU unforgiving hardness, what comprehension of that Divine 
Love which knows not in all the ages aught of condemnation, 
which is all-forgiving because all-knowing; what, in that 
moment, when perchance he faced his Ood, Luke's Ups strug- 
gled to utter, what last words of love that might have enlight- 
ened her soul and softened her heart, Mary of Alexandria was 
never to know. 

The great eyes rolled piteously, dumbly, beseechingly. 
With wild pathos, with a wild awakened hunger of the spirit, 
with a haunting, fearful yearning, the dying man's eyes in 
one glance encompassed, devoured, the tmyielding bitter 
woman. Then they closed forever. And softly, like pearls^ 
tears trickled gently from beneath the fallen lids. 

Luke breathed no more. 

Then Mary slowly and deliberately descended the steps of 
the altar, slowly and deliberately crossed the pavement tmtil 
she stood immediately before the pillar whereon her father's 
body hung. Then, slowly and deliberately lifting her head, 
without a trace of emotion, she spat full into the &ce of the 
dead. 
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From far down the rear of the t^ziple, riving the taut, 
tense, tortured silence, floated the tremulous song of a djring 
youth in last appeal, . . . piercingly yearning, plan- 
gently sweet. 

Grant us in life Thy saving grace, 

Grant us in death to see Ttkj f ao^ 

And endless joy inherit. 

Staggering back, her dazed eyes fastened upon the tranquil 
face of the dead, at last unreproachful, at last uncondemning, 
at last softened as it were by some tender after-death revela- 
tion, Mary threw her arm across her face. With a low, shud- 
dering cry she cowered back, back — ^back to the steps of the 
altar. There she crtunpled into a heap, her outstretched 
jewelled arms and hands murkily struggling against a name- 
less, overwhelming horror. Her haunted eyes roved, glaring, 
about the temple. Her livid, painted face worked f rightsixnely. 
Through her twisted lips came the fierce muttered words, her 
voice dioking with its own dismayed, despairing anguish — 

'^ Endless joy . . . endless joy . . . what joy, oh 
gods, oh implacable gods, is there in life? — ^what joy is there 
in love? — ^what joy is there in hate? — ^what joy is there in 
vengeance? SerapisI IsisI Aphrodite! Oh pitiless gods, 
answer me ! Answer me I What joy is there in all the uni- 
verse?^' Her desperate, impotent hands swept the pillars, 
and her voice wailed to a harrowing shriek — ** What joy — ^what 
joy . . . is . . . there • • • f or these . • • in 
.. . . death? . . .*' 

Stricken with panic-terror, recoiling in a wave of hysteric 
revulsion, the great crowd stampeded from the temple. Even 
the legionaries, blindly fighting their way through the strug- 
gling jam at the exits, fied from the horrific figure of that 
woman. 

Alone, beneath the blazoned, unanswering god, in that 
gloom-enshrouded forest of stone from every tree of which 
drooped the blurred, heavy white fruit of martyrdom, ba£9ed, 
her soul shriven wiili the agonizing frustration and gruesome 
defeat of her grisly triumph, cringed Mary of Alexandria. 

And so night fell on the first day of the last great massacre 
of the early Christians. 
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Whbk Maiy desoended from her litter, late that night, 
slayes rushed from her manaion to greet her. Dully and 
without interest she learned that, despite the rigilance of the 
guards, Niobides had escaped through an egreBS leading from 
the pavilion in her gardens. Among the Christians the news 
spr^ that he had been deliyered by an angeL 

This rumor inspired the terrorized Christians. The next 
day the massacre b^gan anew. Under Olympiodorus and his 
leaders, including many professors of phUoeophy of the dtj 
who had been infuriated beyond endurance by the climacteric 
indignity offered in the violation of the sacred chamber ci 
Mithra, mobs continued their murderous skirmishes through* 
out the city, dragging the victims to the temple of Serapis, 
wher^ out of unabated, revengeful ferocity, they were ruth- 
lessly tortured and butchered. The massacre lasted many 
days, but Mary, depressed and disheartened, stayed away. 
Under the direct command of Theophilus, the Christians 
organized in bodies and armed themselves for defence. Battles 
occurred in the streets. While few of the heathen were 
killed, countless Christians fell before their foes. The tide of 
the conflict turned, however, and the heathen rioters, con- 
fronted and attacked by the countless hosts of Theophilus, 
were at last compelled to barricade themselves in the Serapium, 
making ezcursicms into the city only when opportunity offered. 
After repeated coercive demands fran Theophilus, the Oover> 
nor was constrained to witiidraw the stationaries from the fray ; 
in fact, alarmed and intimidated by the menacing threats of 
the Patriarch, he was compelled finally to direct the com- 
mander-in-chief of the legions to call forth the entire army 
staticmed in Egypt to stq> the slaughter. The fight was pro- 
longed until both the pagans and Christians were exhausted, 
an^ by a concerted action of the (Governor, the commander- 
in-clii^ of the legions, and the Patriarch, a truce was de- 
clared, both sides laying down their arms until a verdict should 
be received from the Emperor. Meanwhile, throughout the 
itt 
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world, with tcmgnes of fire, the news spread concerning the 
Bufferings of the martyrs. From their blood bloomed blossoms 
of faith; the earth was beautified by the example of their 
bravery and patient endurance. The faithful who surrived 
in Alexandria were not disheartened, for in heaven, thq^ 
knew, their loved ones among the slain wore martyrs' crowns. 
Nor was the atrocity without its reward upon earth. From 
defeat, as ever for those who endure martyrdom and perse* 
cution, sprang victory. 

In response to the solicitation of Theophilus, a rescript 
came from the Emperor Theodosius ordering — as punishment 
for the martyrdom — ^the overthrow of all idols in Alexandria 
and the razing to the ground of all heathen temples. He con- 
demned the image of Serapis to destruction. In this work of 
demolition the Governor of Alexandria and the commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Egypt were ordered, by imperial edict, 
to assist Theophilus, under whose direction the execution of 
the work was placed. The temple of Serapis— one of the 
most magnificent and stupendous edifices in the whole world — 
was torn down and laid bare ; the entire edifice, that marvel of 
the world and the pride of Alexandria, was reduced to a heap 
of wreckage. Of its fabulous treasures the temple was 
despoiled by the greedy and avaricious archbishop. Its adja- 
cent buildings were pillaged, the famed library, embracing the 
most valued treasures of learning in the world, the master- 
pieces of ancient genius, including the poems of Sappho and 
the volumes of Pergamus, was ruthlessly wiped out by fire. 
With an axe a Christian soldier ascended a ladder and smote 
the jewelled cheeks of the idol. Even the superstitious Chris- 
tians awaited the result of the desperate blow with fearful 
suspense. But no thunders reverberated from the skies; 
neither earth nor heaven was reduced to chaos. The sun shone, 
the elements were tranquil. The blows were repeated again 
and again, and with a resounding crash the image fell. Its 
broken limbs were dragged in triumph through the streets of 
the city, and its remains burnt, amid riotous acclamations, in 
the amphitheatre. With its collapse, paganism was conquered 
forever. 

For a while the pagans, spiritless, cowed and bereft of 
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courage^ hoped the desecrated god would avenge himself and 
signify his displeasure by withholding the annual inundation 
of the Nile. For an extraordinarily long irhUe after the 
timely season the rise of the river was delayed* Their secret 
rejoicing was soon blasted^ however, for the river rose with 
an unprecedented swell, irrigating the vaUey and insuring 
a season's fertile harvest to the earth. Profaned, outraged, 
overthrown, his image destroyed, the god of the pagans f^ed 
to exercise, in the hour of supreme extremity, the miraculous 
powers ascribed to him. And thus, among the credulous, dis- 
illusioned, weak, impressionable heathen, his superstiticm was 
broken. 

In ibe ruins of the destroyed Serapium were found stones 
bearing an ancient hieroglyphic, with the figure of a Cross, 
which, being interpreted, read: ''When the life to Come 
(meaning the Cross) shall appear, the image of Serapis will 
be destroyed.^ Learning of this, countless pagans immediately 
espoused Christianity, ccmfessed their sins, and were baptized. 
This professicm on the part of many was not, however, without 
ulterior temporal and altogether unworthy motives. 

By a subsequent edict issued by Theodosius all pagan sacri- 
fices were absolutely and ccxnprehensively prohibited under 
heavy penalties. According to the enactment, it was '' the will 
and pleasure'' of the Emperor to prohibit all subjects, 
'^ whether magistrates or private citizens, however exalted or 
however humble may be their rank or condition, to presume, 
in any city or in any place, to worship an inanimate idoL'' ^ 
Sacrifices of any living thing, and the rites of divinaticm by 
the entrails of the victim, were proscribed as an act of high 
treason against the state, punishable with death. Even the 
less bloody rites were abolished, and the performance of cere- 
monies with the use of garlands, incense, and libaticms of wine 
was forbidden, the penalty for such violation being the for- 
feiture of all estates owned by tlie offender, or, if the offence 
were committed on property owned by another, a fine of 
twenty-five poimds of gold, or more than one thousand pounds 
sterling. . A fine was imposed upon all persons, graded accord- 
ing to their stations, who should conceal their knowledge, 

* Code of Theodosius, lib. 16, tit. 10, leg. 12, 17, and 10. 
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or conspire to the performance of any practice of idolatry. 

The temples of Alexandria were razed to the ground. The 
idols and vases of gold and silver were melted into vessels for 
use in the Christian churches. The rich treasures of the 
temples were sold for the relief of the Christian poor. The less 
valuable of the idols, of wood, stone and crude metals, were 
dismembered, smashed, and ignominiously cast into the streets. 
Of all the heathen images, but one — ^that the most mon- 
strous — ^was left standing, being set up in the Forum by order 
of Theophilus, ^' lest,'' said he, ^' at a future time the heathen 
should deny they had ever worshipped such gods." 

The Church of Alexandria enjoyed an influx of pagan 
proselytes. Terrified and overawed by the imperial mandates, 
apprehensive of the penalties of the new code, soft and yielding, 
ihey outwardly conformed to the Christian faith, attended 
services, imitated the postures and repeated the prayers of the 
Christians, made confession in the Penitential and partook of 
Conununion. If in their hearts they resented this servile and 
reluctant submission to the reigning creed, and retained ft 
love and veneration for the old gods, they kept it discreetly 
concealed. Those who still desired to offer sacrifices to the 
gods were compelled to do so surreptitiously, and on the occa- 
sion of solemn festivals they disguised tiie celebrations as 
convivial social gatherings. Even at these, for feai* of severe 
punishment, they refrained from making burnt offerings of 
animals and even of salt-cakes and wine. 

Aristobolus, the high priest, was shorn of his position and 
power. With his disgrace, as men often find, he was deserted 
by Mary, the w(»nan he loved. 

Christianity spread throughont Egypt Favored by the 
Etoperor, endowed with imperial authority, the Patriarch 
exercised increasing powers, participating in the politics of the 
city and influencing the policies of government. He continued 
his warfare, temporal and spiritual, against schismatics, Jews 
and pagans, and spread and strengthened the earthly jurisdic- 
tion of the Keys of Peter. The communities of monks multi- 
plied along the Nile ; towns grew up in a day about some hut, 
cave, or mound of rocks where some hermit, reputed to work 
miracles and cure the sick, abode. Theophilus, in memory 
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of the martyrs who had perished there, erected a Christian 
chapel in the midst of the rained Serapinm. 

Hated and reviled by the Christians^ denoonced npcm 
the streets as the scarlet woman prophesied by John in Patmos, 
Mary continued her career of glory and infamy, and, with 
ever-new lovers who came with gifts from all parts of the 
world — princes, merchants, masters of ships, allured by her 
fame over the seven seas, from beyond the mountains of Eaf — 
she lived amid palatial splendor in a house which, of its kind, 
was the most famed in Asia, Europe, and Africa. 
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MARY, THE GREAT COURTESAN 

*AND THE WOMAN WAS ARRAYED IN PURPLE AND SCAR- 
LET COLOR, AND DECKED WITH GOLD AND PREaOUS 
STONES AND PEARLS, HAVING A GOLDEN CUP IN HER 
HAND."— REVELATION XVU: 4. 

'AND MARY, TO REVENGE HERSELF FOR HER FALL, WITH 
EVIL AND WICKED PURPOSE EMBARKED WITH THE 
PILGRIMS TO GO UNTO JERUSAIEM." — FROM THE 
CHRONICLES OF ST. CERACIUS. 
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VIII 

Thb windows of Mary's house were of mnlti-coloTed glass, 
blown thin as fihns of foam, and palpitant with every hue of 
rainbow light and moimshine. Located on the height of a hill 
in the fa^on^ble quarter of Bruehemn, from the terraced 
roof one beheld a dazzling panorama reaching from the sea to 
Lake Mareotis, from the Necropolis on the one side to the red 
desert on the other. The palace was one of the most splendid 
in the cily. 

Strange stories were told of the house of Mary, and, as 
recounted by the wagging tongues of gossip, stranger still 
were the dreams of those who spent their nights therein. No 
Christians passed the dwelling save they made the sign of the 
Cross and, to show their horror of the scarlet woman who 
abode there, spat at Mary's door. 

Each morning the door was covered with wreaths of fresh 
flowers — blood-red anemones, violets, eglantine, camomile 
bloe8(Hns, and narcissus — ^left there by admirers, with impas- 
sioned verses attached, the night before. Sometimes ascetics 
came from the desert and paused without, declaiming the 
curses of the prophet Ezekiel : *' Therefore, Aholihak, thus 
saith the Lord Ood: Behold I witl raise up thy lovers against 
thee, from whom thy mind is alienated, and I will bring them 
against thee on every side!*' Then Mary and her hand- 
maidens, her lovers and slaves would appear on the roof, shout 
playful taunts at the holy men, pelt them with fruit-rinds 
and flowers, and invite them mockingly to come vrithin. 

Inside a gate of bronze intricately filigreed by the tortured 
fingers of artificers, in the vestibule leading to the atrium, or 
outer court, by night and day two Nubian slaves, nude, their 
oiled skin gleaming like polished ebony, served as gatemen. They 
wore Egyptian headdress and held gleaming scimitars. They 
were gigantic of stature and possessed great strength. Their 
eyes were like white beads; their black faces had be^ hideously 
mutilated. Had they be^ able to speak, so 'twas said, they 
ooold have told the fite of many men who mysteriously disap- 
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peared from their homes and haimts in Alexandria. Bn^ even 
had they wished, they could not l%eir tongnes long before 
had been doyen from their months. Consequently as servants 
they were to be adjudged discreet 

No two porters in Alexandria opened their doors to such 
a number and variety of guests. Among those before whom 
they obsequiously salaamed were numbered the wealthiest men 
of tiie city, including the most respectable, who came, heavily- 
doaked, under the concealment of night; notorious spend- 
thrifts and gamblers; gallants, men of fashion, politicians, 
magistrates philosophers, poets, teachers of rhetoric, and, 
despised by the patridans but welcomed by Mary, money- 
lenders, money-changers, bankers — ^long-bearded, hook-nosed, 
deek-fingered, suave, inordinately wealthy Jews. There came 
betimes notabilities from foreign lands— wealthy debauchees 
from Bome, fat gourmets puffed up with high living and sated 
with luxury and vice, seeking the novd thrills afforded in 
travd; princes from India, with skin like brown leather, 
thdr cloaks embroidered with gems the size of pigeons' egga; 
Goth warriors from the North, hirsute and gnarled-limbed 
men, curioudy wearing the silken tunics of Bome under bear- 
skin coats ; provincial rulers from Cathay, little stooped men 
with furtive, cunning, narrow eyes, wearing coats of crimson 
and purple silk emblazoned with golden dn^ns, who brought 
diseases and embroideries from the scented East; potentates 
from Persia, who worshipped the sun, soft of voice, with velvet 
eyes, followed by retinues waving peacock plumes; blonde cap- 
tains of great ships from the far seas of the North, sturdy and 
ruddy men with full-blooded lips and blue eyes, whose voices, 
deep and mellow, extolled in saga-songs heroes carried by 
warriors-maiden into a Valhalla of the strong, a god that pro- 
longed his life by the killing of his ten sons, and who told 
marvellous tales of lands of ice, with mountains of perpetual 
snow; chieftains from the desert, men as restive and fine- 
tempered as their fiery steeds, swarthy-skinned, gleaming- 
eyed, wearing burnous and turban; black rulers from the 
darlding heart of Africa, with small bullet-shaped heads, 
with bloated lips, and teeth like ivory, in their ears and noses 
grotesque rings set with jewels of enormous size, and in their 
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headdress fbe flaming plnmage of tropic birds. About the 
necks of some were ne<^aces of the teeth of human beings. 
They were amiable creatures, as naive as children, who 
grinned incessantly, and brought with them a wealth of uncut 
emeralda and masses of crude gold. Delicate, effete, worldly- 
wise^ there came youths from Greece possessing the epicene 
beauty given to Apollo by Praxiteles^ familiar witii philosophy, 
supercilious concerning the love of women, and in curious 
contrast to the coarser men who sought coarsev pleasures — 
the magnates in wool, com merchants, jewellers, gold- jand 
silver-smiths, traders of the sea, of every land and nationality, 
who came, all, however, bearing their tribute — ^rich clothSy 
silks from the fairs of Nisibis, wares from the markets of 
Samarcand and Bokhara, rare spices, perfumes, caskets of 
jewels, the feathers of birds and cedar chests of gold. In all 
the dty no hostess received so openly, so lavishly; yet none 
was so arbitrary in determining the admission or exclusion 
of hei! guests. 

Notwithstanding the untold wealth she received from those 
who visited her, Mary dissipated it in extravagant luxury. 
She never knew freedom turn debt. She contributed to the 
prosperity of the jewellers and merchants of Alexandria. The 
slaves of her household robbed her; everywhere she was over- 
charged and cheated. Despite her scepticism, she was femi- 
ninely superstitious and was preyed upon by astrologers, 
fortune-tellers, and sorcerers. Ever fearful of the curses of the 
poor, to an army of outcasts^ of ruined, devitiated women, and 
the worthless husks of the human scum throughout the city, 
Mary flung an unaccounted largess. Upon the bread and vic- 
tuals left over from her banquet tables a thousand beggars 
lived to sing her praise. 

The inner court, or peristyle, of the mansion was spacious 
and admirably built, and beautified with carvings and paint- 
ings by the most celebrated decorators, of the city. Galleries 
ran about the upper stories and led to the wings of the build- 
ing. Opening upon the court were balconies fronted with 
ornate balustrades and spanned by groined arcades supported 
by fluted pilasters. From the colonnade on the ground floor 
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doors of carved teakwood and oedar^ set with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl, opened to the ro(»ns of the mansion ; on all sides were 
alcoves and recesses^ fitted with cushioned coi|eheSy and dis- 
creetly overhung with antique Babylonian tapestries. Slender 
columns of lapis lazuli, with gilded capitals, surrounded a 
sunken pool, or piscina, in the centre of which a fountain 
ejaculate a perpetual spray, and in which eels, tadpoles, gold 
and silver fish darted amid diaphanous mosses. About the pool 
were orange trees, mimosas, dwarf acacias, palmettos, and 
oleanders effulgent with purple bloom. Out of large terra-cotta 
uma filled with ferns and mosses writhed weird fiowers from 
the heart of Africa — monstrous orchids, some of which, with 
swollai bodies, yellow-and-black mottled, with tremulous black 
antennas, looked like poisonous tarantulas waiting to entwine 
unwary prey; others resembled unnatural beetles with beady 
eyes; another variety, with glistening green, globular pouches, 
red-speckled, with darting crimson stamens, crept out of the 
ferny tmdergrowth like deadly cobras with puffed throats. 
Peering for&, with a seeming expression of mocking malev- 
olence, was a singular species whose large, softly-curving 
petals of a sickly pinkish hue represented the imperfect feat- 
ures of a human face; it bore the crimson-blotched semblance 
of a human mouth and two phosphorescently purple irises that 
mimicked human eyes. Here and there out of the shrubbery 
dead-white, corpse-like hands reached, fiower-fingers that quiv- 
ered sentiently whenever a living thing approached. They 
were strange fiowers brought by African chiefs, and tb^ 
pleased the perverse fancy of Mary. 

Amid the shrubbery, between the colunms and about the 
basin, gleamed the white limbs of exquisite statues. Leda 
ewooningly reposed in the embrace of her swan. The boy 
Apollo coyly and half-reluctantly reached for the proffered 
fiute of a suggestively leering Pan. Venus, driving her doves, 
rose luminous from the rippling waters, and bending over the 
pool, his marble eyes framing an imperishable dream. Nar- 
cissus gazed, unwearily enamoured, upon his face. 

A network of golden wire spanned the unroofed opening 
above the ixx>l and imprisoned within the court hundreds of 
tropic birds — ^parrakeets^ vivid little green things that fiut- 
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teied about like falling leaves^ or, perching in the brandes of 
the oleander and orange trees, with sUly noises and pecking 
of beaks, made love in a most droll and comical way ; snnbirds 
which sang lustily by day, and nightingales whose bosoms 
seemed to burst with silver swells of song when the moon rose 
and flooded the courtyard by night. 

The walls were covered with paintings, erotic in character, 
representing the Uaisons of the gods and all the vices of the 
age. In the balconies and colonnades were suspended count- 
less Byzantine lamps, of massy bronze, flickering at night like 
jewelled eyes. Sumptuous mgs, soft as thick moss, were 
thrown over the mosaic floor. Surrounding the pool, and 
under canopies of rose-colored satin silk, were low couches 
covered with embroidered cushions, and tables with legs gro- 
tesqudy carved into the likeness of mythological animals and 
birds. Incense burners of green bronze, supported by nude 
figures, famed incessantly. 

One morning Mary reclined on a couch gazing abstract- 
edly at the fish darting among the mosses in the depth of the 
pool. She was alone. 

The merriment had continued late the night before; there 
had been a dispute among a half-dozen philosophers; 
Almachus had recited a new poem in Mary's honor; several 
fortunes had been lost in gambling; Qyprian, the son of 
Philamon the com merchant, being drunk, had attempted to 
drown himself in the piscina and had been conveyed to his 
home in a litter, unconscious and sodden. 

Among the guests had been two Norse mariners who had 
come from a voyage in the seas far north. They told wildly- 
engrossing tales to Mary. They had sailed, so they declared, 
into an unimaginable ocean, where there were ghostly galleys 
with silver sails, and where the shadows of the gods moved 
along the skies. It was cold there — ^they had landed on the 
shores of a continent where no grass grew and no flowers 
bloomed. The white expanses were stained with streaks of 
crimson, the bloodshed of centuries ; they hazarded there had 
been battles among the giants. It was a region of perpetual 
day, where the sun, never setting, lay low over the horizon. 
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cirding the Bky^ and gave no heat It must have been, they 
said, £e fabled land of the Hyperboreans, where silver birds 
nest anumg the invisible trees of the sky. For while they were 
there the feathers of these birds had faUen; they were aoft^ 
glistened like silver, yet of such magical qnalily they vanished 
beneath one's touch. To these accounts Mary listened with 
far-off, wondering gase, and whenever they pansed in their 
narrative, with bated eagerness^ scarce above a whisper, she 
would urge them to tell her more. But they had not experi* 
enced the most marvellous things. Their master, the owner 
of the galleys they sailed, had had adventures comparable to 
no man's; he could tell her of marvels stranger than those of 
the tales of the Arabians. He had voyaged even farther than 
they. He had gone into a reahn of the world where there 
was no day, only prolonged night ; where the stars were of the 
size of the tropic moon, of the colors of jewels^ and where the 
lightnings of the gods, multi-colored, were flung across the 
s^. He was a mighty prince of the seas, favorod of Odin; 
he owned fleets of ships, commerced with far lands; he had 
discovered unknown idands, had invaded caves inhabited by 
winged serpents; his wealth was beyond calculation; he had 
palaces along the Gkinges and on islands the shores of which 
were lined with ambergris, cast up by the sea. He was a 
great warrior, ruled over conque^d kingdcnns, carried on 
tribal wars along the coasts of Africa among the blacks; he 
enjoyed the favor of both the Emperors of the East and the 
West, and, beyond all men of the seas, was brave. Yea, he 
could tell Mary more wondrous tales. They would tell him 
of her. When he visited Alexandria they would send him to 
her. 

When she retired, dawn had already kissed the sky. The 
breeze entering her casement was feverish. Haunted by the 
strange tales die had heard, Mary was unable to sleep. Bis- 
ing, she summoned slaves and bathed. In the courtyard, 
alone, she lay on the couch, her hands idly dipping into the 
water of the piscina. Now and then she held her arm forth 
and let the fountain spray play upon her wrist. 

Mary wore a diaphanous tunic which revealed the incom- 
parable curves of her limbs and, through the translucent tex- 
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tnie^ the delicate tendrils of branching veina, blue throni^ 
the lucid whiteness of her skin. Her f ace, nsually impenrioos 
to fatigue, was inordinately pale. After bathing, weary and 
restless, she had impatiently refused to endure the enhancing 
arte of the toilet Her hair, redly golden, was wound in a 
pyramid upon her head. She wore no jewels. 

At the foot of the couch, loudly purring, lay a black 
panther, Mary's favorite pet, which some years before had 
been given to her as a kitten by an African chieftain. Mary 
and her favorite were inseparable. Sometimes, its jaws cov- 
ered with a golden muzzle, Mary took the animal with her as 
she promenaded the esplanades, in the shade of the plane 
trees. There was a curiously contrasting similarity between 
this woman — savagely, whitely beautiful — and the monstrous 
cat with its skin of sable velvet, voluptuous and vicious- 
tempered, and coal-glowing green ^yes not unlike the eyes 
of Mary. The animal fawned upon its mistress. As it lay 
purring in its sleep it occasionally extended its red tongue, 
without opening its eyes, and licked Mary's sandalled feet 
Presently Mary looked up, the long fringed lids drooping 
wearily over her eyes. 

^Strange gifts those seamen brought I'' she mused. 
*^ Ne'er saw I the like before I Ivories from elephants that 
live in frigid seas ! Spiral tusks like the horn of the unicorn I 
Furs softer than silk, blacker than night I A strange land — 
that land of sunlight and eternal coldness, where there are 
no trees, no flowers. Oh gods of Egypt, would at this hour 
I were there I That in the waters of those chill seas I might 
bathe my head I That on a couch of ice, beneath congealLig 
winds, I might grow cold, cold, and suffer the fever of dreams 
no more I Land where the Hyperboreans dwell, where there 
are no nights — ^would I were there — ^there, where beasts of men 
do not lie in their vomit under the tables! Would that I 
might be buried under those magical soft feathers that fall 
from the birds which nest in the silver trees of those northern 
does!'' 

Her delicate nostrils quivered and an expression of nausea 
passed over her face. She clapped her hands. 

Immediately two slaves appeared. 
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'' Eztingaifih the braziers/' she commanded. '' The stench 
fills me with sickness ! My brain is befogged with incense ! " 

The slaves removed the burning gums. Mary stayed 
them. 

**Draw back the awnings,** she called, impatiently. "I 
want air— «ir! The place stifles me with its vapors! My 
Imigs are filled with smoke ! I want air and light ! By the 
gods, it seemeth moons since I have gazed upon the snn ! ** 

As the rose-colored shades were rolled from overhead the 
glare of late morning fiamed into the court A joyous diatter 
went up from the macaws and sunbirds. A toucan uttered a 
hideous scream. Even the sleeping ibis, preening its pink 
wings delightedly in the pool, awoke from its dreams. 

** B^^ne, pups of Cerberus ! Let me alone I ** 

The slaves scurried. 

Mary rose. The panther stirred itself with a growl. 

Mary paced the courtyard, beating her hands with increas- 
ing disquietude. Her restiveness excited the panther. It 
moved softly behind her, its body undulating, its tail swishing 
the fioor. The creature shared in Mary's moods — ^when she 
was momentarily content, it would purr delightedly; when she 
was vexed, it was known to attack those who approached it 
Once it had killed a slave who had offended Mary. Occasion- 
ally it looked interrogatively at Mary, the pupils of its eyes 
distending and burning like emeralds; then, almost inaudibly 
growling, it lashed the fioor more furiously with its taiL 
The velvet skin over its spine irritatedly quivered. 

''Men bring me wealth, yet I am always in debt! The 
accursed Jews give me no peace ! Men sell their slaves, their 
villas, their vineyards that for an hour they may be here. 
Having known my lips, they boast no less vaingloriously than 
a conqueror boasts of victory in war ! Yet what does life give 
unto me? Their gifts run through my fingers as water! 
When that voracious vulture, Solomon Ben-Ezra, gives me 
loans, he suffers as the behemoth sweating blood. Hell-dog 
of the underworld, that I might throttle him ! ' Thou shouldst 
live more economically,' he complains. EconomicaUy! 
Almighty gods, I am no Jew ! Sometimes I bethink me the 
security of marriage, even if one groweth fat, is desirable 
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Yet what man could I endure for a week I Stapid and 
iwiniah — all ! With a husband to tyrannize over me I should 
go mad — mad I Yerily, most women are cattle, even as the 
Platonists deem them— creatures without intellect and philoso- 
phy^ vessels for the bearing of children, unworthy of confi- 
dence, incapable of inspiring love, fit only as domestic drudges 
to look after men's households, wash their muslin and tunics I 
Holy gods I To be a breeding chattel I Methinks there should 
be a place in the world for women higher than this! Per- 
chance there is a future more vast and beautiful than any we 
know ! For some such thing I long — ^the power of Aspasia in 
affairs of state, the joy Sappho had in song I Helas ! To-day 
what fame is there for woman save she becometh an instru- 
ment of men's pleasure? Implacable Aphrodite, my soul ia 
sicklied by the ignominy of thy service ! Am I more free than 
any servile wife, suffering the lyranny of one man I Hour after 
hour, day after day, I but dumge my masters. And for what? 
Debts, worry, restlessness of mind I W(»nen envy me, year— 
but, though my position is different, am I far removed from 
those mean and degraded women of Bome who, in punishment 
for crime, were imprisoned in narrow brothels and compelled 
to submit to common men, outside of whose haunts, in vulgar 
mockery, while they trafficked, bells were rung ! Oods, I loathe 
the insinuating insult of leering men I Their praises rile and 
affront me! Verily, they were wise, those strange women 
who refused themselves to men and waited for the gods to 
come! Did they, as I, find men as clods? — ^lo, daughter of 
Imachus, who gave herself to Zeus; Pasiphae, who thrilled to 
the germinal breath of all nature in the embrace of her white 
bellowing lover; Leda, who knew the rapture, in the plumed 
embrace of her swan, of the fleet-soaring winged things of the 
air I Yea, and those whom Phoebus Apollo, the golden, loved t 
Daphne, who became green with the fecundating outburst of 
springthne in the embrace of her lover, the pursuing sun! 
Alas! In our time the gods do not come unto us! Oh, inexoj- 
able Aphrodite, would I were away from Alexandria, away 
from the world of men ! Would that I might wander over the 
white, wan wastes of that land where the blood of slain giants 
reddens the silver earth, where the sun never sets, and where 
it is forever cold ! ^ 
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TieaTiing over the basin, ehe bathed her f ordiead in the 
cooling waters. Her eyelids drooped heayily. ^ Sometimes I 
wonder if in the bosom of the Divine Absdttte itself is found 
Plato's dream of perfect immaterial beauty; yea, if the soul 
whm absorbed into the Eternal shall know divine oblivion 
. . . or if . • . pitiless god^ — the thought sets my 
spirit coldf She clasped her hands on her bosom, and 
her voice fdl. For a Icmg while she was silent. '^ As a child 
I knew but one moments illusion, <me moments peace — and 
that was because I was igninrant Yea» I had no desire beyond 
Maximilian's lips, no premonition of unrest when the hour 
should be o'er. Thus it is with life — one thrills cmly in the 
novelly of experience, and that is aided too speedily. Me- 
thinka all lovers should die in their first embrace; there would 
be no disillusion, no waning of affection, no reaction of 
satiety and aversion I Ah, the only thing worth whole in life 
is the memcxj of a great sorrow. Ldfe destroys all romance; 
death, perchance may immortalize it" 

She crushed in her hand a hibiscus flower and flung it^ 
bleeding, into the pool. 

At that moment the door of one of the chambers opened 
and Doria, the Christian maiden whom Mary had saved from 
the massacre, appeared. She was a timid, shrinking creature, 
and Mary's &vorite among the slaves. 

^ Mistress, Begin the Ixnig-Beard, he who told thee the 
terrible tale of the wolf Fenris, whose nose and jaw span earth 
and sky, hath wakened. He is still in his cups and asks for 
thee!" 

Fiar away in an inner chamber Mary heard a boisterous 
voice singing a fragment of one of the northern sagas. 

Mary turned upon the girl impatiently. 

'' Leave me I Leave me I How darest thou disturb me I 
B^in asketh for jq/e, forsooth I Did he not leave his gifts last 
night! Did he not witness the dances! Did I not listen to 
his tales? Can he not go forth to boast in the land of his 
thunder gods that he hath been entertained by me! Thou 
sayest he is drunken ! Well, by the gods, 'tis time he should 
be sobered! Throw him into the street! His vainglorious 
songs annoy me ! And hearken unto me! Ne'er did I does 
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mine eyes last night I am ill. I want to be alone. Let no 
one disturb me. Qet hence I If any of thy shallow-brained 
companions shows her f ace^ by the gods^ she shall be flogged ! 
Go!'* 

Palings Doria fled. Accostomed to Mary's moods and bar- 
ing more than <mce suffered from the exasperation of their 
mistreas's nerr es, the slaves remained discreetly secluded in 
the inner chambers. The seafaring guest^ who had merrily 
wakened with a desire to see Mary ere his departure to the 
North, was brusquely aroused from his couch by four gigantic 
negroes and, before he realized what was happening, was 
tmceremoniously ousted into the street. 

'^ Bah I The fools I They say I am mistress of the hearts 
of a thousand men! Oh!'' — she beat her hands fiercely — 
^ would I had the courage to go away fnnn here, away from 
Alexandria! I am weary. Of this life I am sick. By the 
gods, those dogs of Christians are right — ^there is no joy in 
pleasure! Yet what is it I desire? A worm crawls in my 
heart The astrologers tell me naught. The soothsayers dupe 
and deceive me. They offer me philters, aphrodisiacs, and 
balsams. Their philters are in^cadous and inert They 
read globes, and tell me nonsense as they watch gold-fish in 
water. Necromancers call upon the dead — and the dead lie I 
Magicians invoke exorcisms, throughout my house I Tet I 
find no rest! I give gold to haruspices who read the future 
by the entrails of animals, yet their puerile predictions of 
wealth and travel and princely lovers, white-haired and black, 
satisfy me not! What care I for wealth or lovers, be they 
slaves or princes — gods, gods, that is not what I desire ! Isis, 
Serapis, what is this curse that besets me? This very house 
betimes inspires me with revulsion and horror. There is not 
a nook in which I have not heard words of love. Liars I Men 
never love ! Orisly spectres crawl about me now in the sun- 
light I can feel them. I can feel them all about The 
flowers breathe poison. I hate those nasty little birds — ^hate 
them, hate them I They look at me, and I know among them- 
selves they are mocking me.'' She glowered at the droU parra- 
keets chattering in the branches of the shrubbery. Angrily 
clapping her hands^ she routed them. They flew wildly against 
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the wire net orerhead and perched there, affrighted. ^ I am 
aick — sick, and yet of my illness all the devotees of ^BscnlapinB 
in Alexandria can not core me.'' 

Ceasing suddenly to growl, the panther rdled Inxarioosly 
on the floor, its great paws playing with Mary's dress as if to 
attract her attenticHL Rubbing its yelvet head upon her f eet» 
it intermittently purred and growled. 

Mary looked downward and a gleam of affection lifted 
her eyes. 

^Adorable beast!" she breathed softly, sinking to her 
knees. ^ Thou lovest more adequatdy than all men — ^in sooth 
because thou lovest without desire ! " The panther, delisted, 
kittenishly pawed at her in the air. Witii both hands she 
seized the paws and dug her finger-nails into the soft, warm 
interstices between the vdvet-sheathed daws. She felt the 
animal shiver voluptuously. ^ Olorious cat ! " she breathed, 
<< because thou art disdainful and vicious I love thee! " The 
animal drooled saliva, its phosphorescent ^es rolled aban- 
donedly. Infected by its savagery, Mary denched the animal's 
neck between her two fists. As her fingers sank ruthlesriy 
into the yidding silken throat she sho<^ the jungle creature 
to and fro with passionate ferodly. Instead of resenting this 
ungentle treatment, the panther quivered with sensuous pleas- 
ure, and whenever the woman's tiirottling hold relaxed it 
puired delightedly. In the sombre sea-green depths of Mary'a 
eyes the yellow flecks distended. 

** Thus, my Horus, would I embrace all men I Thus would 
I close my fingers on their throats and throttle the vile breath 
from their bodies I Horus I Horus ! We both have the same 
hunger, thou and I ! We love all m^ so ! To see them writhe 
and suffer! To stifle the life from their bodies, the passion 
from their hearts ! And to leave them cold— cold I Never to 
see them stir away from us, indifferent, content Yea, per- 
chance dead they might appesae us! " Her body swayed to 
and fro as she shodc the animaL Then, breathless, she sud- 
denly thrust the beast from her and sprang to her feet, her 
nostrils quivering, red spots on her pale cheeks. 

Frightened by the hypnotic sound of the animal's purring; 
the macaws and sunbirds became silent, and the ibis, dis- 
turbed, hid itself in the shelter of some lotus lilies. 
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^And what if I should leave this place and sail from 
Alexandria into far regions of the world? What if I should 
wander into those silver wastes of eternal day, where it is cold, 
and birds nest in the trees of the stars? Would those chill 
winds oool my brow, bring surcease to the itching curiosities 
of my brain, extinguish the fever of my senses? Nay. I fear 
I should be driven farther, farther on — for the goal of peace 
would ever be beyond me. Holy gods, if in life there is no 
rest, I wonder if there is peace in death/' She flung herself 
upon a couch. *T, am tired, tired. It seemeth my feet 
ache with the traversing of centuries. Ah, to sink into the 
eternal dark, the cold, the silence, and to rest without con- 
sciousnees — deliciously ! '' 

Drawing from her girdle a tiny gold phial, she held it 
before her. ^ A magician gave it to me for a fabulous price." 
She unscrewed it and smelled the contents. *' As fragrant as 
themandragora. . . . ' Let thy tongue taste of it,' said he, 
' Thou shalt find it sweet. Thou shalt pass into a realm of 
multi-colored visions. Sea sirens shall sing at thy feet Thy 
pulses shall thrill to the music of bulbuls. Lovers more radiant 
than ApoUoy blacker than night, and fierce as giant black- 
amoors; delicate as girls and fair as the son of Hermes and 
Venus, acquainted with subtleties of kisses; some whose breath 
is as fire, and others with hands cold as the snows of the moun- 
tains — ^these shall come unto thee and possess thee ! Thou shalt 
know the movement of the stars, the rapture of the seasons, the 
acme of all delight Thou shalt pass into delicious exhaustion 
and thus into the great darkness.' ' And after that ? ' I asked. 
* After that,' the wise man replied, ' there is nothing.' " 

She paused, a far-away look in her eyes. Slowly, mechani* 
cally, she lifted the phial until it was nigh to her lips. *^ Noth- 
ing? ..." Her hand fell to her lap, and in a chill voice 
she whispered, ^* Nothing — ^if there were nothing I should not 
fear. But what if, in the darkness, wilder anxieties should 
beset me, if phantoms of older dreams, of lives lived before, 
should pursue me ; what if, instead of the calm and peace of 
dreamless sleep, I should bum with more goading unrests ! " 

She looked at the phial and shivered. The fountain gurgled 
volubly. A toucan opened its rainbow-colored beak and 
screamed. Frightened, Mary flung the phial into the pool. 
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** Yea,** she murmnied in a low, awed tone, ^ *tis not notii- 
ing . . . after death . . . but what? The dead 
come to us in dreams — ^they do not die. • • . In that land 
of gloom whence Anubia leads our souls ... is there 
anght of pausing by the wayside? Is there a time of rest and 
a sleeping between the waking to other lires ? . . . Ah, in 
that land where there is no light of sun, and no flowers bloom, 
Isis, queen of the manes, tell me, is there resting • • . if 
only for a little . . . little while ? '* 

The birds were silent The great cat lay on the floor, its 
eyes dosed. One by one gold-fish and eels rose to the surface 
of the pool, turning their tiny white bellies upward, killed by 
the disseminating poison in the water. Mary looked upon 
them dully, marl^g them as they appeared. A while ago lliey 
had darted through the mosses instinct with life — ^now some- 
thing had gone out of them. What had departed? Whither 
had the tiny life-spark gone ? Into nothingness ? Mary shook 
her head, vaguely worried; a bafSed half -fear, half-hope — ^in 
that sudden confronting with the dual problem of the world — 
in her eyes. . . . What was there in that realm where the 
life-breath melted? For the seeking heart was there solace? 
— ^was there aught of perfect and abiding lore? 

Mary's reverie was suddenly interrupted by a savage growL' 

*' Down, Horus ! Down!** Crouching to the floor, its long 
body sinuously writhing, its eyes glowering, the panther faced 
the doorway leading from the outer court, ready to spring. 

A slave entered, bowing low. 

'^His excellency, Caius Marcellus, prefect of the com 
fleet !*• 

Maiy abandoned herself to a fit of passion. 

**By the anger of Seb, I tell thee — ^nol I will not see 
him ! By the howling watch-dog of hell, why am I aflSicted 
thus ? km I his slave to receive him at his bidding? I want 
to be alone — I want to breathe — ^I want to think ! Judges of 
the dead, give me the punishment of mankind's forty-two sins, 
but save me from yon hippopotamus ! The prefect of the com 
fleet, forsooth ! Say unto him I am sick — ^ill with fever I He 
is a pig! How dareth he demand to see me! He hath the 
beauty of a swoUen-up wine-skin! He hath the grace of aa 
elephant! Go— go! Tell 
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The Nubian salaamed. Bifling; Mary suddenly withheld 
him by a geetore. 

*^ No> no! No, nol '^ She shook her head. 

The slave awaited her orders. 

Mary remembered — opportunely and woman-like — ^that she 
had urgent and egr^ons bills to pay. Jew money-lenders were 
clamoring for their usurious interest One especially, Joseph 
Ben-Levi, had made abominable threats. Mary swore that at 
all costs she would rid herself of him. The coffers in Mary's 
chamber^ filled with gifts of recent visitors, were inadequate to 
meet the immediate demands of dressmakers, jewellers, f&t- 
fumers, dealers in wines and foodstuffs. Not a fortnight since, 
Mary had been robbed by a Bithynian sailor of a small fortune 
whidi Domintius Sevemus, a young profligate, had given her, 
and to secure which he had sold a vineyard in Sicily. In 
common with those women to whom money comes easily, Mary 
entirely lacked an appreciation of its value and improvidently 
squandered it in extravagance. Nevertheless, with an intellect- 
ual quality not ordinarily giv^i her sex, she possessed a cer> 
tain shrewdness; and, although temperamentally given to 
moods, hysterical rages, and enthusiasms, she was ever calmly 
appreciative of her needs and opportunities, her life and its 
necessities. 

During the brief interval she stood undecided, her finger 
upon her lips, many considerations passed through her mind. 
More than the need for money, she considered her position, its 
vicissitudes and precariousness, and she realized — ^while she 
detained the slave — ^how eminently desirable was the protection 
of a man of such wealth and influence as Caius Marcellus, 
prefect of the com fleet. 

Since the imperial edict ordering the destruction of the 
pagan temples and forbidding, under heavy penalties, all 
sacriflces to the pagan gods, the Alexandrian Patriarch had not 
confined his efforts to the destruction of temples and the build- 
ing of churches, the harassment of Jews, and the propaganda 
of the faith, but had instituted a campaign against the vices 
of the city, and had announced his int^tion of exterminating 
prostitutes and courtesans. His formal requests to the prefect 
were obeyed as if they were imperial decrees. With the powers 
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of the govenunent extended in favor of the Church, all desirouB 
of enjoying influence and of seciiring preferment in ihe dtj 
found it expedient to cater to the long-bearded, tyrannicid 
archbishop^ who wielded a power surpassing that of any poten- 
tate of the age, in a bare room, scarcely clean, situated in an 
obscure stireet near the pillaged Serapium. 

Theophilus now enjoyed the ear and ccmfidenoe of Theo- 
dosius, and in Alexandria, the most important metropolis of 
the worlds and the scene of the final conflict between the old 
gods and the Cross, Christianity had emerged from its defeat^ 
from the blood of its martyrs, victoriouSy impregnable. 

Eminent for her beauty and the splendor of her life, as the 
chief inciter of the great massacre, the Christians were im- 
placable in their hafoed of Mary. The majority believed her 
to be a sorceress, who lured the men of the dty into her thrall 
by traffic with the powers of darkness. Bands of monks, com- 
ing from the desert into Alexandria, declaimed against her as 
the woman in scarlet who rode upon the dragon of helL They 
demanded the burning of the habitation in which she dwelt 
With the influence of the Christians directed against her, 
Mary realized the need of whatever political support she 
might control. Of old some of the most powerful prefects and 
magistrates had come openly to her house; now, fearful of 
antagonizing the Patriarch, they no longer came, or, if so, only 
secretly and by night. Ignoring the Christians, sufficiently 
wealthy to be indifferent to politics, Caius Marcellus, insanely 
infatuated, openly paid court to Mary. 

'^Stay!*' Mijy commanded the slave. Composing her 
features, she said: 

'^ Convey my humble regards to His Excellency I Escort 
him thither I Bear unto him word that I go to deck myself 
fittingly to receive so honorable, so desirable a guest I Light 
the braziers I Let fragrant gums perfume the air! Fling 
down the awningsl The sun is hot! Let not so refined a 
guest suffer the languors of the day! Summon the singers! 
Command the Libyan dancers ! Let our noble lord be served 
plenteously with chilled wine ! ^ 

Tossing her head, she extended her arm in peremptory 
command. The slave vanished. 
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Maiy smiled, half -pitifally, half-amusedly. 

" Aye, bid him await me here. Come, Horns ! '* 

Less adept at concealing its emotions than she, the panther 

shmk after her, growling sullenly. Mistress and pet yanished 

through a doorway. 

Slaves lowered the rose-colored awnings. They filled the 
braziers with lighted charcoal and Arabian gums. The cur- 
tains presently parted and a portly man entered. His coun- 
tenance was apoplectic from too much drinking, the nose 
purpled, with thick rolls of flesh under his chin ; his eyes were 
snudl, brilliant, rat-like; his head bald and shiny. By reason 
of the ponderous size of his abdomen, he moved with a cumber- 
some swinging gaii Caius Marcellus, as prefect of the com 
fleet, possessing opportunities for the receipt of unbounded 
gratuities, had amassed great wealth. As that of all fat men, 
his outlook upon life was as cheerful as it was dull and obese; 
he was neither troubled by too great ambition nor too inquiring 
an intellect He surveyed the courtyard with smug approval, 
pursed his thick lips, rubbed his fat hands unctuously. There 
was no doubt that Caius Marcellus viewed himself with pro- 
digious approval, and was in perfect rapport with the world. 
Puffing heavily, he sank upon a cushioned couch. A young 
Hebe appeared with an amphora of wine. 

Approaching nearer and nearer, and increasing in feverish 
excitement, came the sound of castanets. Suddenly, with a 
cyclonic dash, twenty Libyan dancing girls stormed through 
the court — dark, vixen-eyed creatures, nimble of limb, moving 
with a quickness that surpassed the comprehension of the eye. 
They wore but the faintest excuse of veiling; there were silver 
bells on their ankles and wrists. They beat tambourines. 
They chased one another frantically ; leaped through the air, 
invited and refused the prefect to their arms. Caius Marcellus 
quaffed his wine, observing them indifferently. 

Caius became impatient. He made a weary gesture of dis- 
missal and the dancers vanished. An hour had slipped away. 
Presently two slaves, girl-mannered boys wearing their long, 
blonde hair in golden nets, emerged from a doorway and, 
bowing, drew aside the curtains. Mary, nonchalantly waving 

10 
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a fan of osprey plumes^ langnid, weary, her eyes droc^ing with 
feigned indifference, appeared. 

Cains Marcellns, panting with excitement^ was on his feet. 

'^ More youthful and adorable than ever I They lie who say 
Venus hath vanished from the earth I Divine goddess ! Truly 
as the days pass, robbing the other ladies of Alexandria of their 
freshness and charm, tiiy beauty waxeth more radiant Im- 
mortal one I Where are thy roses? Where are thy myrtles? 
Where are thy doves? I congratulate thee! Thy toilet was 
never, by the Oraces, more exquisite I" 

"Greetings, Cains!" 

Mary acknowledged her admirer's effusive compliments 
with an enchanting smile. 

She was honored by so noble a visitor, one whom the gods 
had so blessed with the combined graces of Midas and Apollo. 
Cains Marcellus, sinking upon the divan, beamed. 

Through the courtyard the sunlight, melting through the 
roseate awnings, diffused a subdued gbw. In the foliage of a 
flaming oleander a bird was exqiiisitely singing. 

In the interval of her absence Mary had completely 
changed her appearance. Her cheeks, no longer pale, had 
assumed a golden hue; upon her temples, like roses, bloomed 
two crimson spots. Her eyebrows had been blackened, and the 
long, beaded lashes heavily fringed her eyes. Her lips, volup- 
tuously curved, were ripe and moist wiih a pomegranate-pith 
redness; the interior of the lobes of her nose were tinted with 
carmine; her hair, wound upon her head pyramid-fashion, and 
stiffened with pomatum, glinted with a phosphorescent powder 
and dust of gold. The sunlight crept livingly into its reddish 
meshes and seemed to stir the serpentine heads of live things. 
Mary was swathed in a diagonally folded tunic of silken tissue 
as s^tly lush as the web of spiders, shimmeringly changing in 
hue from pale yellow-green to bluish-purple, and hemm^ with 
vivid irideeoent spangles, resembling the sheeny scales of a fish. 
It dung to ker limbs like soft sea-moss, and revealed eerily, 
rather than concealed, her form. Her softly-moulded arms 
were bare and milldly white in contrast to the assumed duski- 
ness of her face ; her hands were scented, the nails of her fingers 
tinted with henna. Her greal^ full breasts, bared by the low 
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tunic, were supported by a fascia, or corset, of wool wound 
about, and thus accentuating, the slim lines of the waist In 
her ears Mary wore heavy barbaric rings, chased of gold and 
set with pear-shaped emeralds of great size. About her neck 
were strings of emeralds glinting like tiger-eyes. On her arms 
were emerald hoops, and on her fingers emerald rings — all rare, 
choicely-picked gems, the whilom prized possessions of queens, 
stones purer than sea-water, liquid, alire as fire. 

Mary moved across the court, slow, languorous, at once 
cold, and cool, and gorgeous. From her body, from the folds 
of her garments, exhaled insidious soft-creeping perfimies, as 
palpable as caressive hands, titillating to the senses, aphro- 
disiacal in effect — strange, magic scents known to the women 
of the ancients, by the subtle chemistry of which they wove 
their Circe-spells upon men, subtly inebriating their brains 
and imbalancing the restraints of passion. 

Caius Marcellus felt his senses swimming. As he gazed 
upon Mary, transported, something seemed to stir within his 
overfed and pampered body. A gleam of genuine enthusiasm 
fired his bead-like, dull, blas6 eyes. 

** By the daughter of Uranus, thou art wonderful ! Thou 
art fairer than Phryne on the sands of Eleusis, when, before 
twenty thousand, she bathed in the sea I Alas, that Apelles 
doth not live, that thou mightst pose for a more perfect 
Aphrodite- Anadyomene ! " Bubbing his hands he enthused 
upon her — and listening, half-wearily, Mary smiled. 

** Come, radiant son of Jupiter, child of Leto, desired of 
the Graces ! The repast waits. The wine grows cooL The 
fingers of the cythera girls are impatient that they may make 
music for thee. The Athenian singers wait to sing thy favorite 
songs." 

** Daughter of the sea-f oem,** he replied, " without, gifts 
await thy pleasure. I secured last night from a former Boman 
general an extraordinaiy bargain. The rascally devotee of 
Bacchus was high in his cups and, as he hath gone into the 
com business and seeketh certain privileges, I secured the prize 
at an amazing figure I Aye, ^tis not less than a casket of rubies 
secured in a Parthian campaign from an Indian rajah ! By 
the gods, they exceed in size those wonderful gems thou wear- 
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estaobeoominglyl They ^re, I swear, as gorgeous as the pearls 
the Cytherean wore when she was bom of the sea. Thou wilt 
wear them well I ** 

Mary smiled with simulated disinterest, and her Yoice 
trailed nonchalantly: 

** I desire no jewel save thy affection. Thou knowest, Caius, 
all I ask is thy influence, should it ever be necessary, with the 
divinest and most ineffable ass of all the Caesars. Tell me. 
What news from Milan? Doth he still tarry there, doing 
penance for his foul deed at Thessalonica? Gods, 'tis an 
abject spectacle — ^the son of Valentinian's greatest goieral 
kneeling publicly in Ambrose's church, stripped of all insignia 
of royalty, wringing his hands, rocking his body to and fro, 
weeping and crying aloud in ostentatious lamentation for the 
pardon of his sins I '' 

The public penance of the Emperor, lasting through a 
period of many months, had aroused, throughout the empire, 
the pious approval of all Christians and the scornful contempt 
of the pagans. About a year before, the favorite charioteer ot 
the circus in Thessalonica had been imprisoned by Botheric, 
the general of the garrison, because of his attentions to one of 
the general's beautiful slaves. On the day of the public games 
the populace demanded the release of their favorite,* but the 
indignant Botheric refused. Thereupon Botheric and a num- 
ber of his oflBcers were murdered and the charioteer released. 
Enraged at the killing of his general, Theodosius hastily 
despatched a troop of barbarians to the dty to revenge the 
death of Botheric The punishment of the city was concerted 
in all secrecy. The inhabitants were invited, in the name of 
their sovereign, to attend the games of the circus, and came in 
great numbers. A signal was given — ^the populace believed 
for the opening of the races. Instead, soldiers appeared on all 
sides, armed with daggers. They fell upon the undefended 
people, ruthlessly and without discrimination killing citizens 
and strangers, men, women, and children. The niassacre 
lasted three hours, and from seven to fifteen thousand were 
slain. When Ambrose heard of this frightful atrocity, filled 

* ** Thej considered the skill of a charioteer as an object of mors 
importance than his virtue.'' — Oirbon. 
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with pain and horror, he fearlesdy declared to the Emperor 
that he had been directed, in a viflion, not to consecrate the 
Eucharist in his presence, and pronounced npon him the ban 
of excommnnication. Moreover, Ambrose sternly refused his 
Majesty admittance to the church of Milan until, piteously 
imploring leniency, the bishop inflicted a public penance 
whereby, at all services in the midst of the church, for a period 
of over eight months, Theodosius prostrated himself on his 
knees before the altar, weeping, groaning, and crying aloud for 
forgiveness. 

^ Tis said the imperial crav^i cringes with mawkish terror 
of the Christian Tartarus,'' said Mary. '' By the gods, what 
an ignoble Hades I '' 

'* Ah, the news hath just come,'' said Caius, *'that Theo- 
dosius hath been forgiven ! He rejoices in being restored to 
the Church. Methinks the daring insolence of Ambrose in 
commanding him who wields the sceptre of the world to a 
humiliating and grotesque abasement was animated not so 
much by a desire to give reproof for an abominable crime as to 
assert his authority over, and humble, the ruler of the world 
himself. Truly his penance was a preposterous spectacle! " 

** Never waa the imperial majesiy of the throne so abased. 
But tell me "" 

^ Ah, I would bring thy jewels," Caius beamed. *' Never 
have I seen such gems. When I opened yon casket methought 
the blaze would blind mine eyes! By the box of Pandora, 
they are like the jewels of the fabled islands ! Permit me to 
bring them unto thee! I myself desire the pleasuxe of 
bedecking thee I " 

Caius clapped his hands. A slave appeared. He ordered 
the jewel casket brought. Mary went on : 

**And what about the Patriarch — ^what news concerning 
that keg of camels' dung? " 

^ Ah, a quick-witted knave I By the gods, I admire his 
acumen. Methinks we live in a world governed by Christian 
bishops! Theophilus's messengers go back and forth con- 
stantly between Alexandria and the imperial court. 'Tis mar- 
vellous how he hath gained the ear of the great Theodosius! 
By the larvse that inflict mankind with diseases, he hath the 
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gOTernor bending to his will— yea, the representative of the 
Csesars hath no say of his own ! '* 

Mary paced the floor. 

'^Holy gods, Alexandria is bowed in the dnst of her 
ignominy I ^' 

** The Christians are loud in their boastings — ^never have 
they been so insdent Church after church rises, and there — 
to mock ns for their triumph — ^they constantly travesty the 
sacrament of Mithra, actually breaking bread, }>artaking of it, 
and declaring ^tis the body of their Christ ! '' * 

^Insufferable insult 1'* hissed Mary. *'But then, Caius, 
I have lost faith in the gods ! 'f 

^ Thou believest not in the gods — ^well, such is becoming 
the fashicm of the day! Venus alone is immortal I ^ 

^ Yea,'' said Mary, ** once I believed in the gods, and powers 
of light and of darkness, and in Serapis, judge of the dead. 
But for him now have I neither confidence nor respect Even 
a divinity should preserve his dignity.** 

Caius smiled. 

'' Such things trouble me not — ^but it must be confessed the 
growth of Christianity is an extraordinary thing. Within the 
space of a few years we have seen a despised and persecuted 
sect attain almost absolute power in the Empire. Not many 
years ago their bishops were slain throughout Egypt Yet 

* The ffod Mkhra, aceording to ancient beliefs^ representing the 
powers of uglit, and partaking of the divine esaenoe, though iMt of 
the pureet essence of the deity, was bom virginally of the rocks, tiras 
assuming earthly being and bringing God doeer to man ; he was slain 
for the sins of the world, rose from the dead, and ascended into 
heaven. His religion, brou^t from Persia to Babjlon and the older 
dvilixations, was later established in Rome, carried thence through 
the Roman Empire by the legions, and was the most serious rival to 
early Christiani^. Mithra» in the esoteric sense, was the DiTine 
Logos, " the word," that emanated from Qod, sharing in His nature 
and omnipotence, and who, having fashioned the world, and brought 
earth-life into being, thereafter ascended to heaven to watch over the 
earth. In the oeleOTation of his rites bread was broken and partaken 
of, the significance of this being that it was Ifithra's body divinely 
broken ai^ offered up for men. The ancient ceremony was mudi like 
the Communion of tne Christians and the mass as it later evolved* 
The pagans, marking the striking similarity between the rites of the 
Christians and those of Mithra, thought the Christians travestied 
their own sacrament 
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TWft^liiTilrff there must be some secret truth, some element of 
yitality in a religion which maketh 8uch an appeal ! ^' 

** Bah I '' said Mary, scornfully. *' They deify a carpenter 
and thus glorify the common herd ; they miake saints, or gods, 
of slaves — and thus appeal to the rabble. 'Tis a religion of 
the low, the illiterate/' 

^'Well,*' said Caius, ''simply out of curiosity I lately 
inquired into their teaching. The maxims of their god are 
certainly not reprehensible, and indeed much resemble certain 
teachings of Plato/' 

*' Their god forsooth 1 '* laughed Mary. " Thinkeet thou a 
god could come from amongst the Jews? '' 

^ But,*' said Caius, ** they daim he was a prince of Israel.'' 

Mary's mirth rippled softly. 

^ A god from among the Jews — a prince of Israel I Ha, 
Hal Tlou art, my good Caius, ineffable. Imagine it, my 
friend — a god from among that race of usurers and knavesl 
Imagine such a divinity's ascent to thy Olympus I A Jewish 
invasion of Elysium ! Methinks the cerulean would ring with 
protest against the paying of tazesi Oh Caius, a god from 
among the oboli-squeezersi 'Tis singular, though, that the 
Jews and the Christians hate one another so violently, their 
alleged deities being related ** 

** 'TIS the affection of all relationships, human and divine," 
laughed Caius. ** But, ah I Here are thy jewels I " 

Two of Caius's slaves appeared bearing a great casket of 
roaewood, inlaid with massive plates of bronze. 

Having unlocked the lid, they retired. Caius proceeded 
to sing the praises of the gems and to impress Mary with their 
value as he uncovered the treasure. 

''I swear, never have I secured such a bargain— the old 
Silenus was high in his cups, eager, of course, for favors, and 
ere he could change his mind I bound hard the bargain I I 
would say these humble jewels are worthy of any queen — but 
scarce of thee ! Still, if thou wilt deign to wear them ^ 

Mary moved to and fro indifferently while Caius fond- 
lingly lifted from their soft resting-place great ropes of rubies 
of huge size, redder than pigeon's blood and imprisoning liquid 
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fire, ringSy hoops of gold ornately encmsted, bracelets and bar- 
baric cup-shaped pieces, flaming crimsonly, for the breasts. 

Cains held a rope toward Mary. 

^ Thou wert speaking of the Patriardi. Hath he of late 
been paying anght of compliments to me ? '^ 

** Somewhat,'' Cains replied. *' Thou knowest the Chris- 
tians blame thee for the massacre ! And they do not forget 
As I have told thee heretofore, I haye powerful friends belli at 
Constantinople and Bome. Methinks I have successfully 
averted any trouble the dogs would bring upon thee I Is not 
this a marvellous stone — ^methinks it hath life. Thou knowest 
the geomancers ascribe virtues to jewels. They say that chal- 
cedony giveth courage to its possessor; that the topaz kiUeth 
passion, and as such is worn by virgins; that the sapphire 
imparteth the power of divining, and that the ruby bringeth 
good luck, inflameth the heart with bve, and endueth the 
wearer with good and noble qualities, ^is the most precious 
and adorable of stones.'' Cains caressed the gems tenderly. 
Gloating upon them, he put heavy ropes about Mary's neck» 
slipped massy hoops upon her arms, bracelets upon her wrists, 
and rings upon her fingers. Ecstatically clapping his hands, he 
stood back a pace and gazed upon her, ^irapt 

^ They contrast with the emeralds superbly. Thou art won- 
derful I These gems were forged of fire for a goddess I ** 

^ Thou art generous, Cains. I am pleased with thy gift" 
With only a shade of interest Mary picked up a silver mirror 
that lay upon a couch and surveyed herself. '^ As thou wert 
saying, Cains," she deflected, *^ the Patriarch hath no love for 
me— I beg thee to keep thy ears open at the governor's. I am 
indifferent to the lies of the dogs — ^indifferent save, were it 
possible, I should delight to throtfle one by one every Christian 
in Alexandria I Yea, by the gods, that they had but one throat, 
and that my hands might close about it I " She put down the 
mirror. ^ Of late hast thou heard aught of the monks — do 
they still come into the city ? '^ 

She submitted herself farther to Cains, who, reaching into 
the chest, continued loading her with the blood-fiery gems. 

^ They still come, assault the Jews, and kill the AriansI 
Last night they burned the house of Sulius^ an Arian, and 
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beat with maces the door of the villa of the comedienne Monica I 
—But this ring; this perfect sUme, 'tis carven in the likeness 
of some strange god ^* 

^ Admirable/' said Mary. ^ And then— what else? Thou 
wert speaking of the monks? ^^ 

^One among them went through the streets, shouting 
denmiciations. By Jupiter, father of the gods, mark the fire 
in this diadem ! ^ 

^ May hades take thy gems — ^tell me of the monks ! " Mary 
made an impatient gesture. Disconcerted, Caius dropped the 
tiara in the casket 

'' As for the m<»iks — surely 'tis of no great interest to thee 
— thia morning this madman rushed into the Tribune, harang- 
uing. He made charges against thee I They were absurd — 
eren the magistrate laughed. Whenever he spoke a wild chorus 
drowned his words. The people are thy friends. Later this 
madman stood up along the esplanade and addressed a crowd. 
By the doves of Aphrodite, the jewels bec(»ne thee • • .^ 

He idaoed the tiara on her head and stood admiring. 

Mary clenched her hands. 

*• Knowest thou this monk's name ^ 

** His name — Oh, divine one, this diadem ^ 

^ His name I " Mary shouted, angrily. ** Art thou bereft 
of thy wits ? I would know his name." 

Caius made a deprecating gesture and thought a moment 

^Methinks 'twas Niobides — a monk of some fame — ^but 
madder than Phantastus, god of bad dreams I The leader of 
a band, I am told, who eat rotten oats and are in turn eaten 
1^ lioe.** He laughed heartily. 

^Ahl" Mary gasped, her face contracting. Turning 
abruptly to Gains she said : 

** Come, dear friend I We have been too long. The snow 
melts — ^the wine becometh warm I 'Tis cool at the hour of noon 
in my pavilion. Proceed — I will follow thee." 

Caius reluctantly dosed the jewel case and preceded Mary 
toward the passage leading to the gardens. 

** Niobides . . . Niobides," Mary breathed, trying to 
quell the tumult of her bosom with her hands. '' Niobides I oh 
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Aphrodite, bear with me— of all men wh(Mn I hate, gife this 
tna^niiiTi onto me • • /' Her breath left her. 

At the doorway Cains turned, and, extending his arms, 
feasting his eyes npon her, he dilated npon Mary. 

^ By the dimpled knees of the Graces, no woman hath erer 
liTed like nnto thee! Thou hast the brains of AspasiSy and art 
softasPhrynel Themilkof Vennsfed theel" 

In striking contrast to her iridesoently spanj^ mantle, 
Kary^s jewels set off her beanty weirdly. Oreen and mby 
flames seemed to dance abont her. The crimson-hearted gems 
on her bosom throbbed as she breathed. Cains vanished toward 
the pavilion. 

Carried away by a sudden paroxysm of rage, Maiy dutdied 
the necklace hanging on her bosom and twisted at it with both 
hands, as if to rip it apart 

^'Tis for these I tolerate yon bloated behemoth! For 
these — and his protection! Gk)ds, my heart goeth to jelly f 

Cains's voice called from the passage: 

*' Glory of Egypt, whither dost thou tarry? ** 

From the pavilion in the gardens beyond came a Gredc 
boy's soprano voice singing Anacreon's ^ On the Vintage.'' 

Mary paused as she parted the flaming; bird<«mbroidered 
curtains leading from the court 

^Niobides" — she whispered, oonjuringly, hoarsely, her 
eyes greening with a glowering fire — '* Niobides! Oh, that I 
might chdce thy insults with tisses, that I mij^t utteriy worst 
thee! Ah!" 

^Golden apple of Aleiandrial" A flutter of cytfaeras 
without drowned Caius's voice. 

Mary's face convulsed. Her breath came hissingly from 
between her teeth. She wrenched the great ruby neckliM» with 
vicious ferocity. 

^ By hades, this is an abominable business ! " she marl^. 

Then she stepped forward. The curtains dosed behind her. 
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IfAxr's appearances in public were often signalized by 
stirring ovations. Driving four milk-white Arabian steeds, in 
whose blood fire seemed intermingled, she would dash through 
the esplanades in a gilded curricle decorated with chased plates 
of silver and carved ivory, the wheels bedecked with flowers^ 
beribboned pennons fluttering in the air. Her hands held the 
reins firmly; her head erect, her nostrils panted with delight 
in the breatUess speed of her horses. Her mantle billowed 
wing-like in the breeze behind her. 

Crowds rushed to the curbs to behold her; men's faces 
turned even as the flowers of the sun follow Phoebus, their god, 
throng the heavens, after her. Salvos of applause followed 
in her wake. Thrilled by the fleet visicm, m^i would spend 
the day dreaming of Mary. She was the subject of gossip, 
and even legend, in shops, inns, the baths, wherever men 
for^;athered. 

Mary more often fared forth in a palatial palanquin of 
carved cedar ornately enhanced with silver and ivory, as 
commodious in size as the houses of the poor, its ivory-plated 
poles borne on the shoulders of eight nude Ethiopians blacker 
than ebony. Sitting at her feet within, her handmaidens 
strummed cytheras or chattered with her concerning the scan- 
dals of the day. In advance of the litter went fleet-footed run- 
ners heralding the approach : 

^Mary of Alexandria fareth forth I Make way! Make 
way I'' 

Tra£Sc would pause, the crowds part A thousand fas- 
cinated, eager eyes would wait for that face of incomparable 
world-famed loveliness to peer forth from the peach-colored 
silken curtains. 

^Hail, Mary! Star of the Alexandrian sky I Moon of 
Mareotis! Bose of Brucheum I Hail I Hail!'' 

Impressed by her beauty, her power, the wealth of her 
reputed lovers, the impressionable populace adored Mary. She 
was tiie heroine of their sordid lives; she embodied romance to 
the young women of the poor. The magnificence of her life, the 

TM 
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prodigality of her charity, the fabulous Tariety and r^gal 
splendor of her jewds fascinated their imagination. 

From remote r^ons of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria poor men 
came to Alexandria on mnles and afoot that, some late after- 
noon when she went f orth^ they might for once in their liyes 
gazeiqxm her face. 

Before Mary's litter went daye girla^ with bodies white 
as milky scattering flowers, and lithe, brown-limbed boya^ play- 
ing lutes and dancing; behind often followed the proud scions 
of Alexandria's aristocracy, in chariots, litters, and afoot 
Tbgr sang the odes of the poet Almachus, written in Mary's 
honor. Beggars joined in the songs. To these the profligate 
gallants flung handfuls of coin. 

When Maiy descended to enter the shops of jewellers, per> 
f umeri^ importers of rare fabrics, or to visit the houses of 
courtenns^ crowds gathered witlumt; waiting for her brief 
reappearance. Children flung flowers to h^; dd crones, 
profiting by the charity of h^ admirers, shouted blessings. 
Mary was famed for the lavishness and novelty of her dress; 
she always appealed in new and astonishing fashions. Indeed, 
although her freshness and beauty seemed perennially unchang- 
ing, her aspect was never exactly the same. Her fiice change- 
fully mirrored a personality as multiple in its brilliant facets 
as a gem. 

In the art of adornment her genius was as versatile as it 
was superb; her toilets, as Caius Marcellus said, were truly 
wonderful. 

There is an obscure legend concerning Helen of Troy to 
the effect that to whomsoever looked upon her she appeared 
in that guise of beauty most admired and desired. In the 
protean mirror of her luminous countenance soldiers beheld 
the fulfilled allure that had spurred than in battle; bereaved 
husbands and lovers, the transfigured faces of those who had 
gone into the Cimmerian shades; and painters, poets^ dreamers, 
the incarnation of that archetypal beauty whi(£ broods beyond 
the world of reality. Embracing the variable loveliness of the 
universe Hden was all women to all men. Witliin her perfect 
body throbbed the heart-and-pulse beat of all women's pas- 
sions, of all women's generous gifts of loving. The world 
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desiied Helen. And in her time, resembling Helen thus, all 
Alexandria dedred Mary. 

CoQoeming Mary the wildest gossip was rife. Among 
the ignorant; legends were fabricated oonceming her. There 
was mnch infamous scandal. 'Twas said among the super* 
stitions that, as Helen of Troy, Maiy conld miraculously 
envisage her countenance into that type most appealing to 
her loYers; that by certain enchantments she could, like the 
chameleon, change the hue of her complexion from the pallor 
of the camomile to the glow of the hibiscus blossom; alter 
her stature by a mere effort of will, and change the color of her 
eyes. The poet Almachus had written many poems about 
Mary's eyes — within those luminous lairs, he declared, abode 
tiie basilisk allure, the sombre gold and purple magic of her 
soul, which could grip, in a spell hypnotic and irresistible, a 
thousand men. They were abysses of enchantment in which 
the reason of men was engulfed, in which souls perished. Per- 
adventure Almachus was not wrong. Countiees men knew 
beyond denial that when Mary turned her gaze upon them they 
were held enthralled, and that, under the bewitchment of her 
glance, they surrendered to tiioughts and desires which, if they 
were Christians, they hastened to confess, or, if they were 
pagans and husbands, they as zealously concealed from their 
wives. 

The rumor was current that genii attended Mary's toilet, 
acquainted her with the secrets of altering the guise of her 
beauty, and that they compounded philtres that gave her 
undiminished potency in inspiring love. The Christians knew 
that she held constant traffic with the Prince of Darkness him- 
self. Satan was her paramour. 

They said Mary preserved a factitious youth by absorbing 
the vitality of her victims ; that, in their sleep, her kisses drew 
blood from her lovers. Aa the years had passed, leaving her 
unalterably lovely, the conviction spread even beyond the Chris- 
tian quarters that Mary was a vampire, and throughout the 
city the ignorant believed that in secret she dealt in baleful 
sorceries. 

While the poUoi indulged in preposterous canards concern- 
ing her, those given the privilege of visiting Mary's house — ^in 
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her protean variety of toilets^ her amaring and ocmtraating 
variationB of appearance and demeanor, as well as in a apon- 
taneoos yiyadty alternating with sombre spells ai melandioly 
'-f onnd constant surprise and an infinite gamut of enchanting 
impressions. Such was the charm of Mary that she had mas- 
tered the technic of beauty of all ages, the histrionic arts as 
well as all the theories and methods of love. These indeed she 
knew as perfectly as those priestesses of Venus Astarte who, 
in seven classes, during many years, studied the secrets of 
caresses and erotic pleasures in the sdiool of the temple built 
by Ptolemy I. Mary realized the mercurial changefulneas of 
the tastes of men. She enamoured more than all women of 
her age because by instinct she divined the nature and desires 
of those whose gifts were ample. She came always to them in 
that guise of beauty most desired. For she had not, in her 
girlhood with the aged courtesan, read into the l^;end oonoem- 
ing Helen of Troy for naught. 

By virtue of her knowledge and genius, Mary sometimes 
appeared as a maiden of most tender years, her untinted skin 
peUucidly pale, her golden hair, bound by a fillet^ arranged 
simply; her eyes averted under coyly drooping lids, most naive 
— shy, timid, reluctant. She could even bring blushes to her 
cheeks. 

In startling contrast^ clothed in white Grecian robes 
hemmed with diver, austere she could be as idly forbidding 
as the Olympian Pallas. Her hei^ seemed increased. 
Anointed with a bleadiing cosmetic made of bean powder, and 
washed with mil^ her stin possessed the glistening palfer of 
marble; her breasts seemed frozen into rigidity, her very lips 
were subdued to an unnatural paleness. In the dasp of lovers 
her hands lacked warmth. Cold, luminoudy beautiful, 
repelling, unrespondve to their maddest kisses, there were 
those who, loving as did Charmides, delighted to woo her tiius. 
In winning her they seemed to warm with rductant ardor some 
chill, majestic Athene. Because she pleased them, these gave 
fabulous gifts to Mary. 

Her skin browned with the juices of nuts, swathed in the 
fantastic garb of dder Egypt, dose-dinging as sumptuous 
cerements, Mary resurrected thebeauty of ti^ose dead princesses 
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of elder times whose miumnies lay in the tombs and whose 
ghosts moaned unrequited lore laments on moonlit nights to the 
monks who inhabited their graves. Her eyes were painted imtil 
they resembled glazed beads of agate; the brows and lashes 
were dyed to a bitter black with attar of roses and kohl ; fine 
lines traced about the comers made them appear inordinately 
large. Mary's dusky cheeks glowed with a rare ointment 
extracted from the body of the crocodile; the dimples in her 
chin and on her elbows were accentuated with tracings of car^ 
mine. Strange musty odors^ suggestive of dried dead flowers, 
exhaled from her robes. Ftom her knees to her ankles was 
painted a fluttering fall of flower-petals. On her breasts great 
scarabsBi clustered. About her head she wore the serpent dia- 
dem of Isis. Sometimes, appearing thus, she danced the dances 
of olden time. Her body undulated on her hips; her breasts 
expanded; the painted beetles moved their wings. Bells tinkled 
on her aiJdes. There were those who, in their veins pulsing 
the moribund blood of old ages and passions, wotdd prostrate 
themselves before Mary and cover her feet with idolatrous 



Mary's toilet was a thing of mystery, secret and sacred. 
There were women in Alexandria who would have given a 
fortune to leam the esoteric arts imparted by Aphrodite the 
divine to her priestess. Upon her perfect body Mary changed 
the hue from amber unto tiie blue whiteness of milk ; from the 
pallor of ashes and lilies to the glow of the Nile nympheus. 
Treated first with a solution of safEron and gum arabic, Mary's 
hair was powdered with fine gold, giving it the rich lustre of 
burnished copper ; or with a dust of peculiar composition which 
imparted the opaline iridescence of peacock plumes; or with 
pulverised diamonds and pearls which dimmed its tawniness 
under a silvery film resembling glistening snow. With Egyp- 
tian red, pale carmine, safiEron, and gold Mary enhanced the 
tempting allure of her breasts. Upon them budded great 
flowers, the petals of deepest scarlet Or they resembled great 
apples, or ripo-yellow pink-flushed pomegranates. Sometimes 
upon tiieir blue-veined bleached whiteness were painted minia- 
ture bacchic dances, of piping Pans, leaping fauns, and racing 
satyn^ in silhouette; again, mystic traceries in gold suggesting 
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the hidden delights of love. Even as they were painted, Maiy^s 
breasts, ears, lips, and finger-tips were sweetened with erotyg- 
enons unguents that they might be delectable to kisses. After 
her bath Mary's body, smooth as polished alabaster, was soft- 
ened by masseurs and anointed with oils in which were macer- 
ated the petals of insidious flowers and oiniments more precious 
than silver-^oes from the East; cumin from Greece, spike- 
nard from India, and male-incense from Arabia* Under her 
arms was rubbed Cleopatra's favorite unguent, a rare balsam 
from Palestine. Mary's flesh became sweeter than the pith of 
mandrake apples ; her fingers, delectably flavored with distilled 
essences of willow-flower, rose or musk, inebriated those whose 
lips tasted their tips. When she walked, her body exhaled soft 
odors as a garden of many flowers. In the blending of her 
perfumes, so 'twas said, were employed the dangerous arts of 
magic. There were those who swooned into irid trances and 
experienced insupportable delight in Mary's embrace. 

In the art of acting Mary surpassed the most celebrated 
comediennes. At the dose of banquets she occasionally per- 
formed pantomimes for her guests, portraying the notable and 
notorious women of legend and history. She enacted Electra 
frenziedly inspiring Orestes to vengeance; Asbyte, the Amazon 
warrior woman beloved of Hannibal ; Circe, horribly enchant- 
ing her lovers. Mary depicted Messalina, devoui^ by her 
fevers; Phsdra, Plagnon, Myrto, and Poppsa, enravished with 
the odor of blood in the arena and the incense of martyrs per- 
ishing in flames. Her performance of the abject surrender 
of Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, before Aurelian, was startling 
in conveying the utter horridness of this great but fallen 
queen's abasment and treachery. In realistically representing 
Semiramis the terrible she would ord^er her slaves flogged ; her 
atrium rang with terrible waitings. Amcmg her lovers there 
were some who would then grovel before her, b^ging h^ to 
flay them with scourges. Incomparably she re-oreated, so tiiat 
momentarily she lived, loved, and died beneath the asp's kiss 
again, Cleopatra, that tawny queen of a Boman heart 

Only on rare occasions, when the heat of wine reddened 
her brain or the face of some stranger, perplexingly desirable, 
gazed from among her guests, did Mary dance. In those savage 
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satumaliafl of motion she focussed tiie leaping lightning-fires 
of all human pasdons^ frenzies, despairs^ and madnesses. Gaz- 
ing upon her, men lost their breath, all sense of place and time. 
Their veins flowed with lava. Their brains were pricked with 
swords. 

Overcome by ezhaostion, Mary sometimes swooned at the 
close of her dance ; or, demented by the nnassuaged, intensified 
hysteria of heart and ponnding arteries, she would abandonedly 
embrace the one who most pleased her, beat him with her 
jewelled fists, and in maniac frenzy braise him with the ener- 
vating rage of her lips. 

In her own life Mary was no less the artiste than when she 
histrionically entertained her guests. More diflScult because 
of the necessity of concealing them under the semblance of 
reality, in herself Mary's gifts of simulation and artistry found 
their surpassing triumph. 

In ptd>lic Mary preserved an austerely remote, disdainfully 
haughty demeanor. She seemed literally apart from the world 
in which she moved. At all moments conscious of herself and 
her surroundings, she lived vitally, observantly, through the 
media of every sense. Mistress of herself, mistress of the trade 
of beauty and amorous enchantmoit, Mary comprehended abso- 
lutely, perfectly, how — ^by attitude, manner, the employment of 
lips and eyes, by even imperceptible gradations of gesture — 
she could influence men's minds, stir their emotions, and excite 
their imaginations. The game of it all thrilled her. Realizing 
both the infinite extent and the limited scope of her power upon 
men, never did Mary cease intentiy, deliberately, and self- 
consciously to play her consummately-mastered part Women, 
no less than men, devoured her with their gaze ; enviously, jeal- 
ously, they assiduously studied her toilets, her methods of 
dressing her hair, her garments, her deportment. They sought 
to learn how she excelled in that most difScult of all accom- 
plishmentr-the withholding of age, the preserving of beauly, 
and the subjugation of men. They sought to find fault; there 
was much petty waspish cavilling. But even when they bit- 
terly criticised her they gave her unconscious tribute. 

In a poem Almachus had declared that Mary's body respired 
and pulsed with the movement of the stars. Her movements 
11 
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were as fluent, as ineffably blended as notes of music flowing 
into harmony. When Vary langnishingly lifted her arms die 
described graceful curres as perfect as tiie contour of Orecian 
marbles. Her postures would have delighted Phidias. Even 
to the movement of her fingers, sometimes recalling the falling 
of white flower-petals by moonlight; even to ttie slightest 
drooping of her eyelashes, as ine^ably soft as vapors 
drifting over stars, did Mary exercise her ait. Her lips 
framed kisses when she spc^; her slightest movement was 
eloquent Her eyes roved over vast assemblages with the 
luminous wonder^ the magical glamour, of the distently soaring 
moon. 

Entering the Hippodrome, Mary floated rather than 
walked. She passed as softly as mists fall at twilight; as the 
dawn, glitteringly silent, creeps over the desert; as moonbeantt 
furtivdy steal amid terebinth trees. Watching her, men held 
their brealh in a suspense of admiraticm and sheer rapture. 
Their heads involuntarily turned as she passed. It was then 
that, overburdened, desiring, despairing, an audible sigh would 
rise. 

Apparently unconscious of tiie effect of her appearance, 
Mary, with affected indifference, would encompass tiie amphi- 
theatre of faces. Thousands of eyes feasted with unabashed 
gluttony upon her. A thousand men, experiencing a delight 
unknown before, visually possessed her. That, in sooth, she 
was mistress of men's imagination in Alexandria, Mary did not 
fail fully to realize. But, although her nostrils sometimes 
distended with the intoxicating sense of her power and the 
pride of her beauty, Mary was ever unappeased, discontented, 
restless, unrequitedly seeking, and of all the women who envied 
her, of all the mai who suffered pangs of desire because of her, 
none was at times so desolately Icmely, so tormentedly dis- 
satisfied and weary of soul, so inccmsolably unhappy as she. 



Mart came from ber bath. Sbe bad riflen late^ the noon 
hour had long passed^ and the plnnge in the great pool had 
refreshed her. .The marble pavement was gratefully eool 
beneath her feet. The water dripped like liquid opals from 
her gleaming flesh. 

The chamber which Mary entered^ ihat sacrosanct sanct- 
nary of Venns where were performed the sacraments of her 
toilet^ was huge and luxuriously appointed. The walls were of 
rose-onyzy with niches containing statues of exquisite grace, the 
doors and recesses himg with tapestries of flesh-colored satin- 
silk, the frieze decorated with voluptuous paintings in warm 
colors. The ceiling was of white cedar inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and laceries of silver. In the centre of the roof was a 
vast sheet of unflawed rock crystal, over which rained con- 
stantly a fountain of water, and through which the glaring 
African sun shone with a cool-tempered briUiance. Facing the 
doorway was a life-sized figure of the Anadyomene, nude, of 
translucent alabaster. The face of the image was the immor- 
talized face of Mary. Along the walls in large urns were 
blooming flowers — ^jasmin^ lotus lilies, irises, and dwarf 
orange trees. In golden cages little yellow birds sang. Fumes 
of myrrh lazily rose from silver tripods. The floor was covered 
with flesh-soft silken rugs. At one end, in a bay, was Mary's 
couch, of cedar wood set with tortoise shell, the legs of crocodile 
heads; over the head was a canopy of white peacock feathers 
with iridescent eyes. 

Mary stood in silence while her two slaves, lissom negreeses 
vnth crisp, frizzled hair, dried her with a sponge. Then she 
sank into a chair of ivory bathed in the full flood of meUow 
sunlight 

^ Mj mirror,'* she said. 

One brought an antique mirror of burnished silver, the rim 
ornately carved with chasing satyrs. It was Mary's dierished 
treasure and had once reflected the beauty of Cleopatra. 

^ Horus ! Horus ! " she called. The panther, sleeping by 
her couch, yawned, and, purring loudly, crept across the floor 

ISS 
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to Mary's feet Her toes clenched in the soft yielding velvet 
of its coot 

One of the slaves dried her hair with a coarse towel, then 
spread it out, separating the tangled threads and fanning it 
Her hair waved and floated, and in the radiance pouring frtHn 
the crystal roof reflected a rich coppery sheen. While it was 
stiffened with pomatum and twisted on her head, the heavy 
liquid metallic coils, like golden snakes, being fastened witii 
pins, ICary held the mirror at arm's length and mnrmnred as 
if to herself: 

'^ My hair is a maze of magic wherein men dream tawny 
dreams. There was once a Titan woman who came from the 
r^ons of the gods in a chariot that rode the sky. Her head 
was aflame with the colors of amber and ruby and gamef 

Trained in chanting rhapsodies in praise of their mistress* 
beauty, as was the custom of slaves as they attended lovdy 
and loved W(»nen during their toilet, one of the negressea 
responded: 

^Less red than her hair are the fadeless palamporee of 
India, less purple the dyes of T^." 

Mary continued: 

''•The seas blushed as the cheeks of a maiden ; the clouds 
became ensanguined as the banners of armies proclaiming her 
glory. The earth as a crucible warmed in the heat of her ardor 
and burst forth in flowers, roses, and poppies, and fields green 
and crimson. Birds followed in flight, and the silence was 
broken by the sound of their singing. Thus fared forth 
Aurora, goddess of morning.'' 

^ Thus, fairest of women, as the light of the dawn, ihe wine 
of the sunset^ is the crown of thy hair." 

A slave scraped her with a strigU. Mary stood erect, her 
body tall as a cdumn, lustrous, incomparable. Both slaves 
massaged her with oil of almonds, then dried her, rubbing 
into her satin skin the exquisite essences of saffron flowers 
and jasmine. While they gently rubbed her, Mary's voice 
purled rhythmically: 

^ My body is a tower of ivory with turrets of mother-of- 
pearL Am I a creature of clay? Am I bom but to die? I 
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am the temple of a goddess — ^" almost defiantly, she flung forth 
both anns, and her piled hair flamed a rich nimbus. '^ My body 
is the temple of her, the Immortal On^ whose breath fructifies 
the earth! Yea, I bear within me the water and fire that 
vitalize the universe I I bear within me light, sound, perfumes, 
the music of theorbos and lyres ! I am the color of flowers 
and of the shells of the sea ! My spirit, one with my Mother^ 
clothes barren spaces with crocuses and tulip bloom and golden 
wheat. I am the song of birds. I am the wings of their 
flight I I am the gladness of butterflies that live upon dew and 
flutter with pinions of velvet, of yellow and scarlet I am the 
dream of Endymion! I am the sweetness that leavens the 
earth t I am beauty — ^I am desire — I aih love 1 
'' Thus have the poets simg of me ! ** 
She sank luxuriously into the ivoiy chair. 
^' Let Doria come. Bring the bonb<ms of myxare ! " 
One of the negresses went to summon the Chriatian maiden, 
while the other brought a casket of lapis lazuli. Mary nibbled 
at a confection indiffer^iUy, then flung a handful to the purr- 
ing panther. The slave placed the casket on a low stand by 
her side. 

Doria presently entered with a tray of ebony containing the 
mystic chemistry of Mary's toilet — dry pigments, oils, fats, 
and brushes. While Mary kneaded the voluptuous skin of the 
panther with her pink toes, the girl bleached her face with a 
white pigment until the smooth brow gleamed like alabaster. 
Maxy dosed her eyes. Doria rubbed a blue powder on 
the lids. With a camel's-hair brush she beaded Mary's long 
lashes with jet, and with crayons heightened and lengthened 
the eyebrows. With a stylus she gently tinted the comers of 
the eyes on either side of the delicate bridge of the nose with 
spots of carmine, and with a fine pencil traced an almost imper- 
ceptible line from the outer comers. Thus were Mary's eyes 
accentuated and deepened. 

Lifting the mirror before her, Mary dreamed: 
^ My eyes are dim green forest pools wherein nymphs sigh 
for the beauty of their face ! '' 

v'* Thine eyes are Circe-spells that enchant the world ! " 
Her cheeks were rubbed with a carmine powder until they 
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glowed with the lustre of sea-shells; her ears were delicately 
incarnadined. Her lips were painted with yermilion. The 
girl, Doria, withdrawing a step, sarveyed her, and — as she had 
been taught— chanted perfunctorily, with sadness in her Toice: 

^ Thy lips are red as the Nile flower herein bees become 
inebriate with honey* Thy lips are the pith of pom^;ranates 
cooled by snows brought from the monntains.'' 

One of the n^resses took up the chant: 

'^Thy mouth is a ruby cup foaming with wines more 
potent than those of Shiraz and Kismische. Beneath thy 
tongue is a fountain sweeter than the waters of Istakahar, 
more refreshing than the sherbets of Persia.^' 

The second black: 

^ The world's delight nestles within thy mouth." 

''And I — ^I am weary/' sighed Mary, "of the world's 
deUght." 

The ebon-skinned serritors sang: 

" The winds that blow from Amathea are not sweeter than 
thy breath." 

With a brush Doria tinted her breasts. 

*^ Thy breasts are the bosoms ci doves, washed with milk. 
Thy breasts are pillows for the weary." 

Gazing downward upon herself Mary murmured : 

" Between the white mountains of my bosom is a vale of 
pleasant dreams." 

Languishingly she outstretched both arms. Doria tinted 
the dimples of the elbows. 

Beneath the ivory skin branched the sapphire-tendrilled 
veins. 

The two black women chanted: 

" Thy arms are gates of alabaster to the gardens of delight 
Unto thy demesne come men from over the seven seas, from 
beyond the mountains of Eaf. Unto thy sheltered pavilion 
come pilgrims from the ends of the earth. Unto thee come men 
with white hair from the North; their kisses are cool as the 
snows of high mountains. Unto thee come men with golden 
skin and eyes like enamel, from lands where the white peacock 
preens its wings amid the eucalyptus trees. Unto thee come 
princes with hair like coarse grasses^ riding upon elephants 
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with painted ears, caparisoned with nets of gold. Unto thee 
come Ethiopian kings with burnt skins; their hair is curly 
as black moss ; they are as simple as children. Unto thee come 
men whose kisses sting like whips and whose hands dig into 
thy throat. Unto thee come men gentle and tender as women. 
Unto thy pavilion each brings the pearl of a secret.'' 

Mary's words came like a sigh : 

^ The gardens are faint with heat; of my pilgrims am I 
weary. Beyond all women am I wise." 

^' Thy pilgrims have left a haunting sweetness upon thy 
lips. Unto tiiee have been unveiled hidden mysteries; the 
secrets of Elephantis have been revealed uhto thee. From the 
Ganges where the gymnosophists dream have rajahs brought 
tmto thee formulae for conjuring agonies of rapture sustained 
beyond human bearing. Unto thee hath been given the vase 
of Pandora." 

Mary said musically: 

^ Jewels of rapture and poisons that consume. Joy ! Coo- 
fusion ! Despair I Yea, and the cause of all mortal sorrow." 

^ Within the veils of thy temple is the seat of the universe/' 
muttered one of the Ethiops. 

Mary's face gloomed. 

^ In the streets the Christians revile me. I am the abcmi* 
ination of desolation I Their insults sting me." 

The second black quickly answered : 

^ Children sing songs in praise of thee." 

Doria burnished Mary's finger-nails with a pad of leather. 

^' Thy hands are silver doves that mate among the apple 
trees. The night is tender with the sound of their cooing^ and 
pink blossoms fall to the ground." 

Kneeling, Doria laced upon her feet sandals trimmed with 
humming-bird wings. 

^Thy feet are gulls that wing white over seas that are 



^ My feet," said Mary^ '^ bear circlets of pearls divers bring 
from the sea." 

Phials of perfume were brought; her body was scented. 

^The poets write songs in praise of me; they are sung 
by girls at eve on the jetiy." Mary smiled wistfully. ^ I am 
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Thais of Athens conunanding the boming of Persepolis ! I am 
Mjrrto and Plagnon ! I am Leileh, most beantif td maid of the 
Arabians, beloved by Megnoun the poet, verses in praise of 
whose beauty all the Orient abounds ! Helas ! All poets are 
liars/* 

The blacks exclaimed : 

** Thou art Aphrodite. Thou art Helen. Thou art Phryne. 
Thou art Eunnoia, daughter of god, whose love drowns the 
sins of the world.'' 

Turning the mirror this way and that, Mary surveyed her- 
self. A smile parted her lips. 

''What if the Christians insult me! What if the dogs 
hate me I The fame of my beauty, verily, is a great light in 
the world/' 

The two slaves in unison sang: 

^ Thy beauty is as the sunshine and the rain. Thy loveli- 
ness refreshes the eartii. Thou art the glory of Egypt. Thou 
art the desire of the world. Those that love thee go forth 
rejoicing; their life is sweet as the milk and the hcmeyeomb. 
In hours of trouble thy memory is balm to their hearts. In 
far oceans when storms beset them thou art the star that 
guides men's ships. In the burning deserts where the caravans 
wajfider the thought of thy lips is a spring of sweet water unto 
them that thirst. In dying, those who loved thee invoke thy 
name, glad, having loved thee, that they lived." 

To herself Mary mused: 

^ And I — ^I know no peace. Gods ! I am as the caravan 
that finds no shade and no water. I am the ship that is tossed 
without compass. And yet — ^I am glad that I live." 

She studied her face in the mirror. 

''We are bom in the morning, and in the evening go to 
our graves,'' she mused^ slowly, reflectively. She d^ed: 
" Ah, shall we not drink of the fountains of kisses ? Sh^ we 
not eat of the fruit of all pleasure? Or shall we cast sand 
in our eyes and flee with faces to the ground? Life is brief. 
Yea, all passes. Death overtakes us — death alone shall we not 
escape. Beauiy and love are eternal. Aphrodite ruleth forever. 
Winters shall come and green springs ; doves will mate in the 
apple trees. The spirit of the goddess within me shall pass 
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ca, perchance — ^but the beauty that is the glory of Egypt, the 
desire of the world, this vessel of clay ... in a night, 
in a day, that shall be no more.'' 

Impatiently she flung the mirror away. 

*^ Yea, while I live I shall love ! I am beloved and admired. 
The power of my beauty is greater than that of the dog of a 
Patriarch. I fear him not!'* Turning to Doria, ** My jewels." 
Between them the two blacks, staggering under its weight, 
brought a massive coffer of ivory. They drew back the ponder- 
ous Ud. A sudden outburst of iridescent fire blazed forth, 
lightipg the chamber with dancing, scintillant reflections, and 
playing over Mary's coldly white body with a multi-colored 
warmth. 

With outstretched hands Mary bent over the coffer, shim- 
mering and leaping like a magical garden of flame. In the 
depths of her burnished hair played the reflected light of 
rubies; in her eyes the liquid green-gleam of emeralds, on her 
reacdiing arms the frigid, actinic white ^ash of diamonds. 
Within the coffer stirred as living things necklaces of rubies, 
emeralds, and peach-colored x>earls; wrist-bands and arm- 
hoops of beryl, jad^ chalcedony, coral, and chrysolite; apo- 
desmes of agate, lapi^ lazuli, and topaz; girdles of strung sap- 
phires and carved turquoises; anklets dangling with onyx, 
jasper, and jacinth; brooches set with great amethysts, car- 
buncles, and opals; ear-rings, curiously carved, representing 
winged creatures, studded with a myriad tiny gems, and, 
serpentine, triple-homed, and crescent-shaped, ruby and 
diam<md diadems. Within the satin-lined pit palpitated the 
ransom of a queen, the treasure of the mythical cave of the 
jinn. The two negresses, drawing away, made a low obeisance. 
Doria waited. 

*^ Which wilt thou wear, mistress? " 

The smile had faded from Mary's face ; her eyelids drooped, 
dazzled and very wearied. She sank back on her chair, and 
with one hand over her mouth yawned softly. As if satiated 
by the sight, she waved her hand. 

" I will wear flowers." 

The two slaves, rising, closed and locked the coffer. With 
bodies bent, they dragged it away. 
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^My clothes/' Mary cammanded. Doria brought from 
an ebony chest a garm^it of amethyst tissue hemmed witii 
spangles. 

*' No/' said Mary, riiaking her head. 

Doria presented a diaphanous green robe embroidered with 
gaudily-plumaged birds. 

^^ I go out — ^to the jewellers — dress-makers," Mary spoke 
impatiently. ^ Not that" 

She finally rose and let the girl drape her in a robe of pale 
gray vividly splashed with great sprays of the Mile nymphsufl^ 
redder than blood. The garment trailed in Icmg folds behind 
her. In her hair the slave placed a garland of half-opened 
hibiscus buds, vivid as girls' mouths. Mary fanned henelf 
indolently with an osprey plume. 

^What is the hour?" she asked. As one of the blades 
was about to depart, there were three raps at the door. The 
slave whose duty it was to announce guests appeared. 
Philamon, the great com merchant, awaited. Maiy expressed 
unfeigned surprise. 

'^ Bring him hither," said she radiantly. ^ Hath yon 
dotard, yon mummy, lost his interest in the propaganda ot 
Theophilus? But what meaneth his visit? What can he 
desire ? I swear ^" 

It was only rarely tiiat Mary permitted any one to enter 
that sanctuary. On her face was an enigmatic smile. Dismiss- 
ing Doria and the n^iesses, she lifted her mirror and sur- 
veyed herself. 

" Greetings, Philamon ! " 

At the door Philamon stopped abruptly. Whatever memory 
the intimate insidious perfumes conjured, Philamon uttered a 
prayer. A Christian, he knew he had entered a perilous abode 
of sin. 

** Greetings, woman," he answered gruffly. Philamon was 
an old man, his head bald as an ostrich egg, irith a long gray 
beard and rapacious eyes. He wore a tunic of plain linen. 
His cadaverous fingers opened and closed with an uncannily 
grasping gesture. 

'' I am truly honored to receive so distinguished a guest." 
Mary's voice was liquid with cajoling irony. ^Hast thou 
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grown weary of the sour wine of thy sacraments? Seat 
thyself/' 

The old man moyed forward, looking about with nncon- 
cealed cnrioeity and horror. He spoke tersely : 

^ 'TIS not pleasure that enforces a visit so repugnant, but 
the duty of a Christian father to his son/' 

Mary smiled tolerantly. 

'' Ah, 'tis true, then, as report goes, that thou hast become 
a Christian?*' 

" Verily, have I become a Christian. I will be brief with 
thee." FhUamon spoke sharply. *^ I have endeavored as a 
father to teach my son the futility of earthly things, and the 
only true worth of the life everlasting. I would save his 
eoul from the burning pit into which his infatuation for thee 
would lead him. Therefore have I come to ask what will 
mean nothing to thee — ^but much to a Christian father who 
would save his son. My words are of no avail, but, if thou 
wilt, thou canst send him from thee. Befuse Cyprian thy 
house. I will not be otherwise than frank with thee, for I am 
a practical man. I know thou art mercenary, and if thou 
doeet what I ask I will pay thee generously." 

While he spoke Mary observed herself in Cleopatra's 
mirror, leisurely preening the ringlets of her hair. 

She burst into a ripple of laughter. The old man started. 

" Why dost thou laugh ? " he asked roughly. 

''By the gods, life is not without its humor, my good 
Philamon I 'Twas not so many years ago thou wert willing 
to pay goodly sums to visit me. Now thou wouldst pay me 
to deny the pleasure thou didst so earnestly seek to thy insipid 
son I Verily, 'tis conclusive the gods have wit ! " 

'' For those days I have bowed my head in penitence and 
have donned ihe sackcloth of the spirit. The past have I put 
behind me. I was dead in my sins, but I am alive again ! I 
have found the new life which is eternal I " 

Impatiently Mary tossed the mirror upon the couch. She 
laughed harshly. 

*' Thou withered husk of a melon ! Thou pratest of a new 
life ! Lode into yon mirror ! A senile gallant is ever absurd, 
Philamon, but (^ all the decrepit fools in Alexandria thou wert 
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the most ridiculous. Methinks thou shouldst bury thy post I 
And thou hast donned the sackcloth of the spirit and risen 
from the dead, indeed!'' Her voice rasped with scohl 
'' Eternal life I Thou art a sad specimen of thy Christian 
resurrection I But tell me^ Philamon, wilt thou be content in 
thy Elysium? Or dost thou expect to commerce in rain- 
moulded com there and cheat thy Elysian customers? " 

The old man interjected sharply : 

'^ I came to speak to thee about my son. Furthermore, I 
am prepared to settle with thee now for any sum that seemeth 
reasonable/' 

Mary's cheeks flushed. 

'' Thou drivelling hypocrite, thinkest thou I have corrupted 
thy son I " she sneered. '' Forsooth I have insulted him long 
since and endeavored to drive him from my house I Now, by 
the gods, thou insulting wretch, methinks I shall change my 
mind. Thou canst keep thy money. My nostrils could bear the 
stench of naught that belonged to a CSmstian." 

Mary sank gracefully upon the couch and watdied him, 
half-indignant, half-amused. 

^Ah, thou art headstrcmg in thy pride! Blind in thy 
folly, perchance thou knowest not that divine justice any day 
may smite thee ! Alexandria hath too long suffered thee, and 
will soon wipe ihj scarlet sins from her." 

^ Thou threatenest me? " Mary's sarcasm was soft 

^ The kingdom of the Cross marches triumphantly — thou 
shalt be trodden under foot ! " 

" Thou didst always love to boast," Mary drawled. ^ I 
suppose thou referrest to thy influence with the governor and 
at the court of that imperial ass, Theodosius. I fear thee not, 
thou bag of wind, nor thy mangy Patriarch. The pec^le of 
Alexandria sing my praises in the streets. I tell thee I have 
no fear of thy zealots. Let them attack my house as they have 
the houses of others and, by the gods, they will manure 
Alexandria's gardens! Perchance ttiou hast forgotten the 
justice I had my part in bringing upon thy audacious helots 
not very long ago." 

Philamon's eyes blazed. 

^' Thou hast sown dragon's teeth. Tliou shalt reap a wfairl- 
wicd. Thy day of accounting is nigh upon thee ! " 
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^ As ever thou art a tradesman, Philamon ; how thou lovest 
tobuUy!'' 

Baising one arm, Philamon threatened her: 

** Let not thy pride and folly blind thee to the retribution 
that awaiteth thee. Though thou mockest me, as a Christian 
I bear thee no malice. The city of Alexandria hath stunk too 
long with thy infamies. Unless thou take heed in time, thou 
fihalt be trodden under foot Thou shalt be crushed to powder. 
The Cross sheds its light over Alexandria, aye, unto the darkest 
regions of the earth. Those of thy kind who are given to 
abominations and uncleanness will be wiped out as by a burur 
ing whirlwind. They will caU upon the night to cover them 
and the earth to devour theuL Thou canst not escape ! Unless 

— ^unless ^' He paused, and the lids of his eyes, like slimy 

veils, drooped, not hiding the insinuating, threatening leer. 
**I have influence,*' he whispered, "not only with those to 
whom the powers of the Church upon earth are given, but with 
the representatives of the noble Emperor, yea even unto 
Byzantium. I say this. I love my son. I would bring him 
to the Church and be baptized. I find him obdurate. Serve 
me in this, and I will therefore promise thee not only such gold 
as thou canst ask in reason, but more — ^what is worth more 
than gold to thee — ^my influence. Should the wrath of the 
righteous descend upon thee, I will see that thou meet no undue 
violence. Shouldst thou be brought to the bar of justice, I will 
see that the verdict of the court be tempered with mercy. I am 
done. I ask thee to reconsider well my request Bef use to see 
my son, turn him away from thee, yea, even turn his infatua- 
tion to rancor by coldness and insults, I care not how— ronly 
send him back to me, that I may unfold the word of life to 
him. I promise thee that, hating thy abominations as a 
Christian, I will nevertheless as a Christian protect thee.'' 

Mary rose to her full height 

" Thou shrivelled boaster! Thou rag of a man I Thou 
darest threaten me — ^me — me/ By the fury of the gods, I 
wonder thy words do not choke in thy throat!" She 
paced to and fro, laughing harshly. " Thou darest threaten 
me with the wrath of thy lice-ridden bishop I Thou wouldst 
urge him to be temperate I Indeed ! Tea, thou darest even 
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threaten me with arrest! Arrest — and thou wilt see justice 
tempered with mercy I Thou comest here, to my house, and 
thou darest^ with paltry disguise, to teU me tboa canst, if thoa 
wilt, have me thrown into priscm. Thoa comest to ask me to 
refuse to see tiiy weak-4ninded son, and thou insultest me with 
thy offers of money. Wert thou acquainted with politeness, 
and a man of honor, I should gladly have acceded to thy wish. 
But always did I know thou hadst a craven spirit, that thoa 
wert a cheater and rascal in business, a bully as well as a knave 
at heart ! But this is insufferable I As though I needed auj^t 
of thy protection, thou conceited ostrich; as tbou^ I would 
submit to be favored by a creature I despise so utterly as theel 
Hades take thee ! I have no fear of thy absurd influence thy 
unwashed rabble, thy scun^ Patriarch, thy carrion-army <rf 

Nitria! As for thee ^* She looked out of the casement 

at the sun going down, then in a low voice said: ^ By the gods, 
I have permitted thee to stay too l<mg; the hour grows late, and 
my jewellers waif 

She flung a mantle about her and, clapping her hands, 
summoned a slave. 

^ Show the excdlent Philamon, our guest, to the streef 

She turned to Philamon, her face composed. 

^ I have permitted thee to tarry overiong, my friend. Of 
old, when I had less taste, thou wouldst for so \(mg a period 
of my time have paid much of thy coin. But as fidsome and 
unsavory as then were thy kisses^ even so despicable and pitiful 
now are thy threats. As for thy son, until now he was of no 
interest whatever to me. Possessing all thy ungainly charac- 
teristics, he however lacketh thy insdent audacity and knavish 
wit! He is a simpleton and idiot, and I would have been rid 
of him long since. But now, if by favoring him I can withhold 
him from becoming one with thy abominable faith, methinks 
such is my duty ! Aye ! '' She laughed softly, '^ As thou art 
so eager to take him to thy Christ, I may perchance amuse 
myself by preserving him for Aphrodite.'' 

Taking her parasol, of sheeny silk hung with golden bells, 
Hary, bowing with teunting mockery, passed from the room. 
Shaking his fist and fuming with rage^ Philamon followed 
the slave to the street 
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That evening a number of gamesters gathered in the court 
of Mary's house. Including the richest spendthrifts of the 
dty, among them^ senselessly intoxicated, was Cyprian, son of 
Philamon. A gladiator and a charioteer, great^muscled men, 
with lustrously white oiled skins, handsome as Apollo and 
strong as Hercxdes, had come fresh from the games. Both had 
won yictories, large purses, and were the cit/s heroes for a 
day. They delighted Mary. Ordering a sumptuous repast to 
be served in her garden pavilion, Mary retired with them. As 
the evening progressed, the influx of visitors increased. 

It was a curiously motley assemblage that gathered at 
Mary's house. Beclining on divans, near the fountain and 
opposite to where the group of profligates drank wine and 
gambled, were a half-dozen men, all middle-aged except one 
who was venerably hoary with years. Three were noted expo-' 
nents of Keo-Platonism, one a mathematician who held that 
the destiny of men is determined by the stars, and another a 
famed teacher of rhetoric in one of the Alexandrian schools. 
Two were discussing gravely the Ten Predicaments of Aristotle 
concerning the elements which result in the visible phenomena 
of man. The others were gravely arguing as to whether the 
majority of men, the rabble, possessed souls. Three contended 
the poUoi were one with animals, minerals, and plants. The 
eldest upheld that all human beings contain a spark of the 
divine within them which, by their cultivating thoughts of the 
beautiful, the pure, and the good, will, in the course of suc- 
cessive reincarnations, at last be freed of the trammels of 
matter, and be absorbed into the Divine Nothingness, the 
Unconscious Beason, the All-Soul of the Universe. 

Sometimes the disputants lost their cultivated restraint, 
and in contradicting one another their voices rose to loud 
shouts. While they talked of Ood, the soul, and the nature of 
man, they were served plenteously with wine. 

Walldng about, conversing with the Libyan beauties, mak- 
ing love to the Athenian singers or the Greek dancers, were 
several rich Byzantine merchants who dealt in Alexandria, the 
owner of a glass factory, two Boman generals accompanied by 
several favorite soldiers, a former senator, a shipmaster who 
bad explored the known seas, a Chaldean astrologer who had 
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amassed a f ortane by playing apon the credulity of the rich 
women of the city, a silk merchant from China, a trader jnst 
returned from India; a Parsee, gorgeously clothed, from 
Persia; three Brahmins from the Gkmges, a number of cele- 
brated comedians — ^favorites of the tiieatres — a half-dozen 
athletes of repute, and young men of various nationalities, from 
^ Italy, Greece, Tluracia, Syria, who spent their youth in squan- 
dering their wealth. The guests were served with wine, honey- 
cakes, and sherbets. For their amusement glee-girls danced. 

During lulls in the animated conversation could be heard 
the voices of the Athenian choir in Mary's pavilion in the 
gardens singing exquisitely an ode of Anacreon. Now and 
then all joined their voices in calling for Mary: 

^'Whither hath the sun gone? Where tarriest the moon? 
Mary, light of the day, come unto us I Mary, Queen-Star of 
the night, dispel the gloom with the golden ray of thy smile I " 

The hours passed; midnight approached. The calls for 
her presence became louder. 

While uproarious cries arose for Mary's presence, Almachus, 
the most celebrated poet in Alexandria and a familiar figure 
on the esplanade, entered, leaning upon the shoulder of a 
blonde slave-boy. Slight in stature, Almachus walked with an 
effeminately mincing step. His face, boorish in contour, was 
puffy and mottled with excesses. His hair, damply ycdlow, 
was bound by a band of gaudy colored silk. Almadius 
greatly admired the Emperor Nero, and was quoted as saying 
that his three inspirations were Plato, Nero, and Judas 
Iscariot, the betrayer of the Nazarene carpenter. In imitation 
of the harlequin emperor of Home, Almachus went about hold- 
ing before his eyes a sort of lorgnette, set with two huge 
imitation emeralds. Nero had carried one emerald before his 
eje. Almachus strove painstakingly to outdo all his prede- 
cessors in poses, absurdities of manner and obscenities of verse. 
Whenever he addressed any one, Almachus leered impudently 
through the green stones with salaciously insinuating question- 
ings. The green glasses, rather than enhancing his appear- 
ance, magnified his bead-like, watery-blue eyes. His protrud- 
ing n^roid lips were painted; his sallow cheeks rouged. In 
the egregiousness of his dress he eclipsed even the decadent 
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sartorial excesses of the dandies of 'Rome. He wore a wine- 
colored toniCy heavily embroidered at the hem with pnrple 
grapes, and a pink mantle bespangled with crystals and imita- 
tion emeralds. About his neck he wore ropes of semi-precious 
stones — necklaces, he boasted, given him by women whom he 
had won. His arms, wrists, and fingers were loaded with 
spurious gems. In his left hand he held a lotus lily, which 
he delicately inhaled. He never appeared on the streets of 
Alexandria without a lily in his hand — ^these he claimed were 
gathered daily on the Nile near the spot where Antinous, the 
favorite of Hadrian, had been drowned. Almachus was always 
accompanied by his slave-boy, who carried his poems, written 
on stripe of papyrus rolled on a bone cylinder and bound in 
purple and gold. Almachus was notorious as the favorite of 
several infamous aged women of great wealth who maintained 
him in an expensive villa near the park of cypresses; he 
appeared at all banquets, where he recited his poems, and daily 
promenaded the esplanade, hectically arrayed, amid cheers and 
jeers. Almachus had blatantly proclaimed himself to be a 
grandson of the Emperor Constantino. The rumor went, how- 
ever, that his grandmother had been a Jewish dancer, his 
grandfather a dealer of fish in Naples, his father a tanner of 
hides. The odium of this rumor clung to him. 

'^ Hail to the singer of two worlds— the land and the seal 
Son of the fishes! Gallant of the harpies! Amphibian 
Adonis! Hail! Hail!" 

There were cries of *^ Almachus, poet of Neptune! Thy 
verses are as odorous as the stalls of the markets of Bhacotis I 
Hail!'' 

Almachus turned upon the crowd with a gaze of sneering 
disdain. Dropping the lotus lily to the fioor with a careless 
gesture, he inquired : 

*^ Where is the divine one ? Why doth she not come to us? 
Enoweth she not that I am here? Silence! Hearken! I 
have written a new poem. Even as I have put all the sunsets 
of the earth and their beauty into two lines, yea, as I have 
described all love in a couplet, so at last I have fittingly 
marshalled forth the queens of love of all time in this hymn ! 

'^ My poem celebrates the beauty of Mary ! At last is she 
If 
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immortalized in imperishable verse I No poem sach as this was 
ever written in the world. No such poet as I have ever lived ! 
I am wonderful, I am great I I have given a new meaning to 
poetry, a new interpretation to love! The world sees ibe 
BUR through new eyes because of me ! The gods themselves, 
through the revelation of my vision, have assumed a greater 
glory in the eyes of men ! ^ 

Mocking laughter answered him. One of the slave-giris 
jestfully attempted to embrace him. Almachus thrust her 
away with a curl of his lips. 

** All women love me I I am so beautiful I My hair is as 
the light of the moon on the Nile ! But I am aweary of women 
wh<xn I might love — I desire only that love that will refuse 
me! No woman save Mary hath ever resisted my charms!" 

It was noted throughout Alexandria that, of all men, Mary 
contemptuously disdained Almachus. Almachus declared that 
Mary withheld him because she possessed for him a greater 
and more subtle passion than for any of her lovers. While 
his life was one of notorious debaucheries, Almachus announced 
that the consummate thrill, the ultimate acme of love was 
contained in the failure of its c^msummation. 

Resisting the playful assaults of the Libyan beauties, 
Almachus minced about Pausing before the door leading to 
the gardens, he extended his arms. 

"Mary! Mary!** he called. " I whom the nightingales envy 
await thee. Goddess of the moon, Endymion hath come ! ^ 

Pelted by the dancing girls wiUi pistadiio nuts and orange- 
peels, he declaimed his poem to Mary : 

''O marble Pallas, coldly beautifol 
And fair as no toft woman that I know, 
Unbend thou not to me. Extend not forth 
Thy snowy-chiselled arms. Let no warm kiss 
Inflame thy frosen lips. I know all lore. 
The world hath yielaed unto me all fruits. 
The swallow-winffM songs of Sappho, yea, 
The strange dead flowers of which Catullus sang— 
These hare been mine. Of love I weary, yea — 
I yearn but for the love that loves me not. 
Oh, love me not I With sharp scorn spurn me, 
With fierce rods flav me. Caress me with 
The crimson wounds of wrath, and turn from mel 
For thus, O Pallas, as none other, I possess thee 
And know a rapture sweet beyond • • •" 
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As he was about to finish elocnting with a sweeping gesture, 
Almachus's voice was drowned in a deafening salvo of cheers. 

Nonchalantly fanning herself with plumes of ospreys, Mary, 
swathed in a mantle of silver tissue, appeared, followed by her 
great sable cat. 

About her neck were ropes of amethysts, in her pyramidally 
piled hair a wreath of purple irises. Mary had left the 
gladiator and charioteer in the pavilion asleep. 

Mary's appearance was the signal for uproarious acclama- 
tions. Libations were poured. The gamblers tipsily arose 
from their games and cheered. The philoeophers ceased their 
discussions. 

** Selene doth grace our feast ! " 

^Star of Egypt!'' 

^'Hathorl Aphrodite!" 

Without, from the far distance of the hot desert came the 
rumble of an approaching thunder-storm — a rare event in 
Alezaiidria. In the translucent star-set skies above the court 
appeared fugitive tremors of distant lightning. 

^'The thunders of Jupiter hail thee! Daughter of ibe 
ocean! Thou whose seat is the firmament! Thou whose 
breath giveth ardor to the earth I Hail ! Hail I " 

Mary gazed upon the assemblage with indifferent, tired 
eyes. 

*' How they weary me! " she muttered to the girl Doria. 
** Night after night — ^the desire and love of men!" She 
thought of the heroes of the circus she had left, and shuddered. 
** As swine that are fed they sleep ! " 

She listened to the thunder and thrilled. 

** The gods are treading down the skies ! Oh, insufferable 
void of life — oh, universe vast as the ache of my heart I Would 
that a god might bring Bome adequate and divine passion unto 
me I Would that my soul might be shaken by such love as Zeus 
brought unto lo, a love with the force and fire of lightnings 
and fierce as the fierce storms of the sea I " 

Almachus, mincing forward with a sycophant simper, 
pressed through those standing near Mary and, bowing before 
her, fawned: 

'' I am here, queen, with spice and myrrh from Araby I " 
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Kary's laughter rang out with impatient^ half-anmaed 
Bcom. 

''Thoa'rt here again, oh frog grotesque and garmloual 
Awayl thy ceaseless prattle jars on us ! Thou are not sent me 
by the gods^ thou freakish, sUly incubus! '' 

" 0, poppy of my poetry '' 

Mary's panther, following, growled, and Almachus, paling, 
hopped away with bird-like step. At that moment one of the 
dancing girls, aiming a pulpy orange, hit the poet on the nose^ 
and chattering in rage he ran across the court amid gibes 
and laughter. Extending a careless greeting here and ther^ 
smiling with unconcealed disinterest and boredom, Mary moved 
across the courtyard to where the philosophers sat The 
panther crouched at her feet. An attendant offered her win^ 
but she shook her head ; another brought her a casket of con- 
fections, which the panther eyed desirefully. Ceasing to 
groid, it caressed Mary's feet ingratiatingly with its tongue; 
its mouth drooled. 

^ Tell me,'' said Mary, addressing the philosophers, '' what 
think ye of love?" 

^ Thou seemest weary," said Helius, the eldest. 

** Yea," replied Mary, ** the service of Aphrodite bringetii 
languor and disquietude in its very fulfilment This I ask of 
ye — ^what have your science and philosophy to say concerning 
love? What is it the soul etemaUy seeks through passion and 
findeth not? What is the disease wherewith the gods have 
inflicted mortals — ^what curse?" 

^ They who find thee cease to suffer and to yearn — ^thou 
art love's desir^ love's fulfilment" Helius doted over his 
wine-cup upon her. 

*' Thou art a fool, then, for all thy philosophy," mutteied 
Mary, impatiently flinging a sweetmeat to her pet ^ Be serious 
with me — I would thou answer me. What doth thy philosophy 
propound concerning the desire of love?" 

Helius drained his cup. He replied gravely: 

^ In the beginning the dwellers of the earth were perfect 
in themselves, possessing in a balancing degree the qualities 
of the male and the female. They had four arms and four 
legs; they moved as a wheel turns, with a circular motion, and 
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with incredible speed. They reproduced through themselves 
and poeseesed the strength of giants. Even the gods became 
afraid and, fearing their own power might be endangered, they 
smote the early denizens of the earth, dividing each into twa 
As they were doven asunder, some were divided as to be abso- 
lutely male, leaving their counterparts absolutely female, and 
as such are the majority of men and women. Others were 
cloven unequally with the qualities of both the male and 
female to varying degrees in themselves, and as such are the 
higher types of men and women of the ecurth — ^poets, sculptors, 
masters of the cythera and lyre; for the souls of tiiese — ^par- 
taking of the dual sexes — are made pregnant with visions, 
divine truths, superhuman philosophers. Whereas the souls 
of those who are perfectly male and female are always reincar> 
nated in bodies of their kind, those of the dual nature are 
bom under both male and female appearing forms. They are 
the favored children of the gods, but are not understood and 
consequently regarded with antagonism and often derision by 
coarser men. 

*^ The stress of the ages is for readjustment Every severed 
being seeketh its divided counterpart Those perfectly male 
seek the female counterpart of themselves; those unequally 
divided seek that being which to a mathematical degree of 
perfection shall complement itself. The desire for such 
consummation is known as love.'' 

'' I have known many men,'' said Mary, shaking her head 
wearily. ''It seemeth my heart hath hungered with the 
love-ache of all women in the world. Men's kisses have left 
me as one who, parched with thirst, drinketh a cup empty of 
water or of wine." 

Helius continued : 

''The union whereof I speak is of the soul. Physical 
passion is but a base perversion of a primal spiritual yearning. 
Seizing upon that divine yearning of the soul for perfect love, 
nature has effected the lower union of men and women for her 
purposes of reproduction. But such is unworthy of those who 
know the truth. The Eternal Mind, being without passion, is 
complete in itself. Only by conquering and annihilating the 
desires that ache through the flesh shall the soul finally meet 
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its godly c(nnplement» enjoy a spiritual union and unfleshly 
perfection/' 

Mary looked np^ rather satirically smiling. 

** Thon believest this? '' 

Helins drew himself up with dignity. 

^ And thou comest here ? '' Mary condnded. 

The philosopher melted. 

^ Philosophy is abstract, the compromises of life necessaiy 
for content Finding the celestial Yenns unresponsive in her 
Uranian heaven, we seek the earthly. Thus, by quelling the 
irritations of the flesh and lulling the outer senses, our minds 
remain free to indulge in divine philosophy.^' 

He attempted to embrace Mary. But Quietly she repelled 
his arm, murmuring: 

'^ Of all things philosophy giveth little of wisdom and less 
of courtesy.'' 

Mary turned to another, Faustus by name. 

''What sayest thou of love?" she asked. "Why do my 
veins vex me as with the ferments of young wine? Men 
embrace me. I am ever apart I hunger for a substance 
beyond the flesh ! Tell me, what hast thou to say ? " 

Faustus, extending his wine-cup for refilling, replied: 

''Conscious existence is the outcome of the unrealized 
yearning of all things. One is conmiensurately appreciable of 
enjoyment as he is latently susceptible to pain. He is most 
capable of goodness who hath the capacity within himself for 
the greatest evil. The philosopher, therefore, having wisdom, 
as our friend Helius, is prone to the most egr^ous folly." 
He smiled, nodding his head wisely. " One desires love not 
because love is possible, but because it is unobtainable. The 
consummation of love would mean the cessation of the desire 
of love. All fulfilment is annihilation." 

Faustus sipped his wine and went on : " When the divine 
spirit, discontented with the calm of ages, projected itself 
upon the darkness, it set the darkness into motion. In the 
act of creation the Divine-All objectively mirrored what had 
subjectively existed within itself. Out of the motion of the 
darkness came chaos, and, out of the movement of the chaos, 
heat and li^t Thence solar systems, suns, stars, life upon 
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planets, man. There came into being the seven principles of 
existence, the sevenfold scale of colors, squnds, substances. 
The Eternal Essence by projecting itself revealed itself to 
itself, and became conscious of its creations by reason of the 
very conflict of the forces created. At first a spark projected 
£rom the Immortal Fountain, the soul, rising through all the 
scales of existence, attains self-consciousness in the form of 
man. As such it is only the more restlessly eager to return 
to the immortal source whence it came, the unconscious 
Absolute. But it cannot by reason of the dissonance that exists 
between itself and the Divine Father. Suffering from a con- 
sciousness of passion, of desire, of mundane situations, of its 
quantity and quality, it is unable to assimilate into the Divine 
— ^which is the object of all its desires, but which is in reality 
no object, because the Ultimate has neither thought nor feel- 
ing, is capable neither of love nor hate, has neither length nor 
breadth, and which, being all, exists not. 

^^How shall the soul attain the all-desired goal? How 
shall it attune itself to the Ultimate, and again, being in 
unison, merge into the Unheard Harmony of Things ? Bealiz- 
ing its imperfection, the soul seeks to find attunement through 
human love. As Helius hath said, though not with sufBcient 
clarity, the individual soul is imperfect, being divisional in 
sex. For when the Divine Spirit envisioned itself upon the 
dark, the mother-father elements projected forth were cloven, 
and in the severing of the original principles all nature partook. 
The created universe exists, and is conscious of its existence, 
only by reason of the division of the two elements. Each seeks 
the other. Thus it is Darkness pursues the Light. Hearken 
to the thunder! Thus it is the two forces of Nature flash 
their fiery-tongued kisses across the sky in the leash of storms. 
Thus it is that spring follows winter; that flowers bloom, that 
trees fruit, that animals propagate. The invisible forces of 
life, as rivers, flow through the universe, seeking their outlet 
and completion through idl the million forms of visible exist- 
ence. She-leopards whine, lions roar, birds sing, not merely for 
joy or pain, but of the anguished desire to mate. Flowers 
bloom, not that the earth may be beautiful, but that, being 
colorful and honeyed, they may attract the bees whose duty 
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it is to carry the male element to the female of flowers. All 
nature seethes in a maelstrom of sex antagonism and sex desire. 
Minerals have sex and mo?e strangely. The winds combine the 
elements of the female and the male, and as they mate or dash 
bring fertilizations upon the earth, hordes of insects, droughts, 
and diseases. Thus, one season the harvests ripen in plenteous- 
ness, in another a plague decimates the earth. All Nature seeks 
to restore itself into perfect unison. Were, however, all things 
suddenly to resolve themselves into harmony, were every cell 
in the myriad universes suddenly to coalesce perfectly, were 
the unseen quickening forces of agitated oreation sudd^y to 
flux — ^then tiie universe, stars, suns, planets, all forms of life, 
in a divine transcendent clash of harmony, would tremble into 
silence, and being attuned to Him, the Absolute All, would 
merge silently, unknowingly, unconsciously into the Divine. 
All things would be resolved into that whence they came, the 
darkness, the void, the desired Elysium — ^the Nothing. 

''Now thou, Mary, desirest love because, among those 
whom thou hast loved, thou hast met none whose spiritual 
qualities answer the needs of thy spirit, or whose needs would 
be met by elements within thyself. Wert thou to meet one 
with whose spirit thine would blend, then thou and that one 
would merge into one being, and, one with the original divine 
nature, thou wouldst be absorbed into the Nameless One who 
knoweth naught, who is not conscious of joy because He is not 
conscious of pain, who feeleth neither love nor hate because 
love and hate, as well as both elements of sex, exist, perfectly 
balanced, within Himself.** 

Maiy sighed audibly. 

^ Thy philosophy, Faustus, is abstruse, and yet it satisfies 
me not. Methinks if perfect love, as thou sayest, means 
absorption into blankness and nothingness, it would defeat 
the very purpose of its desire. If we come from darkness, why 
not, through love, attain a godly consciousness in regions of 
light? If, undreaming and undesiring, we come from the 
womb of joylessness, why not, through love, attain an Eternity 
of Ecstasy? The love of earth is ephemeral — aye, as the 
Christians say ! But may there not be some love everlasting? 
Faustus, Helius, my friends ! Instead of extinction into the 
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bosom of a dead Creator, an unknowing force, why should there 
not be an Elysimn where, in the arms of one All-Desired — a 
Ood perchance I— one might immortally and never-endingly 
thrill in a Inznry of passion, an acme of delicious delight in 
which there would be no abatement, no subsidence of the heart, 
no chill waning of the ardor, no ebbing of the pulse-throb, no 
sudden dissatisfied despair and sense of defeat I Imagine the 
transport of such a union — ^the kiss wherewith moutihs shall 
never part, the breath never fail, the heart relax, but which, 
thrilling, tingling, and immense, shaU last for ever and ever I '* 

Mary's breath came in low gasps, her eyes glowed. Her 
nostrils distended as she heard the far-away thunder. With 
each tremor of the lightnings in the sky she felt tinglings to 
her finger-tips. The fury of the elements always stirred her; 
in the stress of storms her being seemed to merge wildly into 
the vital forces of the world and thrill with the tumult of 
things. 

^'A storm cometh,'^ she breathed. ^ Would thai an 
Olympian might come for me! But the gods,'' she added, 
^ never, never come." Turning to the mathematician, Mary 
asked: 

^ Thou art versed in the movements of the heavenly bodies 
and knowest the lore of the stars. How dost thou explain that 
no man hath ever loved me perfectly? Why am I b^et with a 
hunger no kisses satiate? Is there aught of perfect joy and 
peace reserved for me beyond the veils of fate ? Tell me what 
thou hast to say — ^how explainest thou this thing?" 

The mathematician replied : 

''All existing things are allied and in their movement 
bear upon one another. When thou wert bom the position of 
stars determined thy fate. Thou art moved by unalterable 
laws ; thou seekest love because so, in thy natal hour, the stars 
described the orbit of thy life.'' 

Mary shook her head. 

'^ I do not see the logic of thy argument," she said. 

In a slow, precise voice the mathematician explained: 

^ AU matter is united in an invisible, etheric ocean which 
fills all space. Thou art imprisoned in a universe without out- 
let All things change constantly, all things move ; nothing is 
at rest. The combined movemait of atoms determines results 
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which shall eyentoate aeons afterward. Thou art the result of 
all that went before thee; part of a changing cosmos in the 
perpetual evolution of which thou art iuToluntarily moved in 
thy life as are the seasons^ the weather, plants, winds, douds. 
The stars are the keys of the riddle, the alphabet of the enigma; 
— ^yet the stars and the planet that ruled thy birth were them- 
selves projected in their courses by forces generated SBons ago 
by the gods. They are themselves directed by influences 
greater than is theirs upon thy life. In the divine comedy of 
destiny, thy life, thy thoughts, the events of thy existence are 
inexorably determined. Over the door of his study Plato wrote 
that none should enter unless he understood mathematics; 
Pythagoras, likewise, understood that by mathematics the 
movement of the stars can be predicted, and by this the future 
destiny of men.'* 

He smiled witii grave superiority. 

" Well — and the conclusion of this? *' Mary flung a con- 
fection to her pet. *^ Am I as the beast that f eedeth thus — 
to wait until the fates fling sweets unto me; to cringe and wait 
for what the stars determine? Am I to be supine, without 
ambition, energy, to seek no perfect bliss beyond the present^ to 
have no hope beyond ? '' 

''The conclusion,'' answered the mathematician tersely, 
'' is to abide by the will of the gods. Be content with what the 
day brings; by nij^t reach forth thy hands not toward any 
dawn. Expect naught, desire naught save what is given. Thy 
fate is already sealed; thy destiny is guided by a star." 

Mary rose from the couch, breathing deeply. 

'' Fools, fools I '' she exclaimed. ^ What then of ambition ? 
What then of aspiration ? What then of ideals to be struggled 
for? Of humanity's transfiguring hopes? Of all golden 
dreams? How dead, how dull thou wouldst make existence! 
How futile all living I Oods in the thundering heavens, what 
shameful indignity, what unworthy cowardice to submit inertly 
to some hopeless fate I Nay ! " She turned from the learned 
man, shaking her head with pitying hauteur — ^^'Nay, my 
friend ! Perchance, as thou sayest, a star somewhat influenceth 
my fate — ^but, even so, verily I say unto thee, the destiny of 
many stars is swayed by me I '^ 
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Thb hilarity of the revellerSy the ribald jests of the game- 
sters, the cocksure pedanticism of the philosophers, the singing 
and the dancing exasperated Mary. She wanted air — ^the free 
vision of the skies. As she crossed the court one of the 
inebriated guests tried to detain her, but she shook him angrily 
from her. The panther following, she ascended to the terrace 
on the roof. 

On the distant sea a white sail gleamed in the light of the 
Pharos tower. Over the flat and conical roof-tops Mary could 
see the rolling expanses of the sandy wastes, the horizon 
troubled with swirling vapors. Long tongues of lightning 
liquidly quivered down the sky. The cypress and plane trees 
of the garden were shaken by gusts of wind. Mary inbreathed 
the cool breeze with refreshed delight She felt the exultance 
of the storm in her veins. A wild, importxmate longing for 
the freedom of the winds, the clouds, the desert, the skies above 
swelled in her bosom. In a space between riven clouds over- 
head a constellation, silvery white and greenly golden, burned. 

Her destiny determined by a star I Mary smiled. Swayed 
by a star indeed I Unformulated, she was conscious of a sense 
of power and individual destiny within herself — a power that 
drew from the reservoirs of centuries, a destiny that verily had 
its reins hitched to the swinging worlds. 

^^Wise men, but ever fools; steeped in the learning of 
books, but ignorant of life; acquainted with philosophy, but 
destitute of experience. Pedants whose own lives confute their 
reasoning. Bah I '' 

Leaning on the parapet, Mary's gaze traversed the city — 
the city of her fame, the city that was enthralled by her beauty 
more than that of any woman who had ever lived. She was 
queen of love. But what was the worth of it all? Her heart 
seemed to sink into deep, black waters. She became lost in 
reverie. 

^'Queen-star of the Pleiades, doth aught trouble thee 
to-night?'* The Chaldean soothsayer touted Mary on the 
arm. Startled, she turned. 

187 
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'' life wearies me,'' said she^ 

^'Thou hast great possessions; thou art beautiful; men 
adore thee. What more can woman ask?'' 

The darky saturnine face leered inscrutably. 

'' I am weary of men's adorati(m,'' she answered, almost 
rebelliously. *' The Christians pronounce one truth— ihe love 
of men is vain. I have possessions^ yea, mortgaged to the Jews. 
I have beauty which shall wither as the lotus beneath the torrid 
sun. I am tired. The world saith I am much beloved. Men 
love that of me which parades before them, painted, gaudily 
arrayed in silks of gold and vermilion. But me — me thqr do 
not know — ^me, men do not love.'* 

"What seekest thou?" 

'' Hear the thunder . . .^ Mary placed her hand on 
the Chaldean's arm. " I have said to myself this ni^t I 
desired a god for a lover. I would my heart were smitten by 
some divine lightning. I would my spirit were driv^i 1^ 
some empyrean passion as clouds by winds, the desert sands by 
simoons. I spoke this night with yon philosophers and they 
recited their droll sophistries. Tell me, hast thou aught beyond 
thy cant and trickery? Canst thou tell me of the future, (rf 
my heart's unrest and its fulfilment, of what awaits me in life 
or death?" 

A bolt of livid lightning shot across the sky. In the quick 
glare Mary saw the Chaldean's deep-sunken eyes fastened upon 
her. They were like black wells. She knew the man was 
credited with marvellous powers of divination and magic, and, 
while he notoriously played upon the credulity of many womoi, 
Mary recalled authenticated cases of prophecy. 

The Chaldean spoke slowly: 

^* That which is hath already been. That which shall be 
is now. Thou art the potter who makest the vessel of thy 
fate; and yet thou art moulded by that greater than thou. 
Thou art free in thy choice, and yet thou art not free. The 
fature lieth before thy feet; there are many roads; yet the 
road thou shalt take was predestined from the beginning." 

Thunder reverberated through the sky. 

** Thy words are contradictory," said Mary. 

** The truth is ever so," replied the Chaldean. ''Behold, 
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truth is called the light. Yet in the light are all colors. Is 
red false and blue true? All colors that conflict merge into 
that which is without color. This is truth. Wouldst thou 
have me conjure thy fate? ** 

"By the gods, yes!'* Mary exclaimed, ''if thou hast 
aught to tell me. Never have I consulted thee, for I long 
since lost faith in thy arts — ^thy fellows are mostly chei^ 
tricksters.'* 

The Chaldean ignored her remark. 

*^ Come, then,'* said he. 

They descended. Within the court, near the entrance, a 
bronze tripod smouldered with incense. The Chaldean ditsw 
from the folds of his girdle a tiny casket, which he held before 
Mary. 

'' In this," he explained, '' is contained a magical essence 
which, unfolding in vapor, affords a sensitive substance for the 
materialized projection of those archetypal conditions of the 
past and the future as they brood in the divine mind — ^the 
omniscient, unchanging reality behind the visible." 

Mary regarded it with interested but incredulous gaze. 

*' Of what doth it consist? " she asked. 

*' Of properties most potent." The magician's eyes bum- 
ingly dilated. " Of those whereof I may tell thee — and this 
will demonstrate the painstaking efforts of those who seek 
to master matter that thereby they may become acquainted 
with the spiritual — ^there are the essence of mandragora, that 
plant which partakes of the human and screameth wilh anguish 
when torn from the ground ; the juices of poppies plucked at 
the hour of noon, of seven colors; and of nightshade and hen- 
bane gathered at the mid-hour of night ; the extract of hemlock, 
of aloes, and the pith of a plant which groweth in the depth 
of the forest beyond the falls of the Nile; the flower thereof 
is of a wondrous color, exhales a poison nauseous and deadly, 
and, as the beasts of prey, captures animals and birds upon 
which it feedeth and the bones whereof are foxmd in its pit 
There are compounded herein also the seeds of plants, the 
distillation of potent flowers, the poison of serpents, the 
pagical plumage of the bird of night,* the viscera of ani- 
* Hie Hoetwmm Striffia of Horace. 
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mala sacred to the gods distilled to a broth, and the hearts 
of seven bats slain at nij^t in the full of the moon. There 
are other potions and vital ingredients, secret and sacred, as 
may not be spoken of to the profane.'' 

** A truly marvellous concocticm/' said Mary. She turned 
and cl^>ped her hands. 

^^ Silence I'' she called. ''I can scarcely hear. Away! 
Give us space!'' The throng near the doorway drew bads 
apace, gazing at the Chaldean with mild curiosity. 

''Bend forward — breathe upon the coalSy" said the 
Chaldean, making passes over tiie brazier with his han^ 
** Project thy spirit into t^e infinite. Oive thyself unto the 
powers on whose knees rests thy fate." 

The magician emptied the contents of the casket upon the 
charcoal, uttering his formula in a low voice. Onto the 
smouldering charcoal he cast a tiny wax figure, whereupon he 
made signs in the air, and, moving about the tripod, described 
m3rstic figures. Bluish vapors arose, enfolding Mary. The 
magician paused. 

^ Ask, and it shall be revealed unto thee." 

''Shall this existence which wearies and oppresses me 
change? Shall I know peace of heart? Shall I know such 
love as the gods brought to mortal women ? TeU me — what 
lieth beycHid in the future?" 

Those who had paused in their merrymaking and dandng , 
drew closer to hear. 

" Methinks I see a woman wandering by night in the city's 
streets. Mary of Alexandria, hear! Oreat as is thy glory, 
tenfold greater shall be thy shame! The riches of thy life 
shall be stripped from thee; those who lived deliciously with 
thee shall mourn from afar ; those who sought thee with treas- 
ures of silk and gold shall turn away from thee and thou shalt 
hear only the words of their mockery. As the light of tl^ 
candle that expireth in the wind thy glory shall depart. The 
voice I hear is the voice of one wailing in the darkness, and 
the darkness is terrible about thee." 

Gasping, Mary drew back. Her face paled beneatli its 
crimson stains. 

" Tell me — ^tell me," she breathed in terror. " I know thou 
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liestl Thou pratest as that dog PhilamonI But continue 1 
What dost thou see? Shall I know peace of heart? SpeakI'' 

For a long while the Chaldean was silent 

^* The long years are as a road that windeth through the 
da^ness. Thou shalt journey alone. The sorrow within thy 
heart is as Ihe sound of a thousand women wailing oyer the 
death of their first-bom. Out of the darkness cometh light. 
Methinks I see a woman kneeling before a dawn more golden 
than the sunrise 1 Mary of Alexandria, hear I One cometh 
unto ihee who shall bring thee such love as men have not to 
give, who shall give thy heart peace.'' 

^Ohl Speak! Speak 1 '' panted Mary^ clasping her hands. 

''He is clothed with the blue of the firmament; the sun 
is a crown upon his head.'' 

''Whence — whence cometh he?" asked Mary, breathless. 

" From beyond the skies." 

" And who is he that cometh? " 

" One greater than the Olympians/' answered the Chaldean. 

" Thou art mad — the gods are dead I Thou mockest me. 
Tell me his name I " 

The Chaldean groaned; he swayed to and fro aa if strug- 

gliBg. 

'^ His name I do not know. ... To find him thou 
must suffer tribulati<m and drink of the cup of tears. When' 
men reject thee utterly he shall open his arms to thee. When 
men afflict thee, and persecute thee, and give tiiee utmost grief, 
he shall bring thee peace." 

" His name — ^his name," urged Mary. 

The Chaldean shuddered and drew back, in his eyes a 
glassy stare. 

** His name existeth in symbols. I know him not. He 
rideth upon the li^^tnings; tiie springs of the earth tremble 
beneath his feet. Methinks I hear the thunder of lyres and 
of harpers and of many flute-players playing. The voice that 
cometh unto me commands I say this unto thee. In his sign 
thou shalt learn his name. Behold I " 

The Chaldean raised his arm. From the spiral pillar of 
vapor rising perpendicularly from the brazier slowly extended 
two wavering arms of smoke. 
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^'He symbol of the Christians/' muttered one of tboee 
who looked on with amazement ^ The Cross of the carpenter- 
God.'' There was a ribald peal of laughter. 

''Ah!" Mary turned upon the soothsayer, enraged 
** Trickster, how darest thou gibe me with thy frauds ! Away! 
I was serious with thee. I should have known thou wouldst 
mock me with thy chicaneries I Begone from me ! " 

The Chaldean bowed gravely. 

^ I have served thee as best I know with my humble arL^ 

Laughing scornfully, Mary abruptly turned and, calling 
her pet, moved amid the guests. Caught in a troop of dancers 
who came whirling along, the Chaldean was carried across the 
court in their midst. The storm broke over the city. Drops 
of rain f elL Slaves hurriedly stretched the awnings. The 
noise of the revellers almost drowned the rumble of the 
thunder. 

OlympiodoruSy who had just recently returned to Alexan- 
dria after his flight following the massacre, fearing the wrath 
of the Christians, entered. *^ Qreetings," said Mary. ^ My 
friend, rain in Alexandria is as love — rare in life. By the 
way, I hear that Helladius and Ammonius, who fled with thee, 
are in Constantinople." 

^ Yes," said Olympiodorus, ^ teaching grammar. All dan- 
ger seems over. Indeed, they write me they are employed by 
tutors in Christian families. By Sil^ius, look yonder I " 

Amid the crowd, Almachus strutted to and fro, reciting 
poetry to guests who reclined on divans in the arms of glee- 
girls. His nose was oily with perspiration, his eyes leered. 
His slave-boy held a goblet of wine, which he quaffed when 
his voice became husky. His verses were unheard. 

^By Cerberus> he resembleth a pickled lamprey^" said 
Mary. ** Doth he never weary of himself? Come, let us sit" 

The philosophers were discussing the progress of the Chris- 
tian cult Mary and Olympiodorus seated themselves on a 
divan nearby to listen. The panther crouched at Mary's feet 

^ Deplore the prospect as you will," said Olauco, ** I pre- 
dict the cult of the Christians will spread over the entire 
earth." 

This statement evoked contemptuous jeers. 
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^ By what argument/' asked Helius, '' dost tiiou support 
so absurd a contention ? For consider this — ^the dogs execrate 
all that is beautiful ; they would destroy our books of learnings 
our paintings, statues, works of gold, silver, and glass. Glean 
living and wholesome pleasures are regarded as sinful. They 
exalt all that is ugly and revel in filth. Sayest thou such a 
religion will previdl beyond a century, that it is more than a 
hysterical contagion which has affected the illiterate ? '' 

" Verily,*' declared Olauco. '* For the very reasons thou 
hast stated, Christianity will be a great success. The love 
of beauty and pursuit of art will pass; men will cease to give 
themselves to philosophy; learning will be dead. Indeed, I do 
not consider it improbable that at some future age men will 
cease to know their planet is round, but consider it flat, and 
that, setting their carpenter up as a god, they will forget 
the names of the Olympians. They will even cease to speak 
according to the rules of grammar and rhetoric I '' 

^ I cannot admit such a thing/' said Helius. *^ Surely the 
splendid books of Plato will remain to quicken the intelligence 
of men. Forsooth, thinkest thou a religion that eschews the 
bath will appeal to cleanly men? What do we behold? Monks 
that flog themselves, eat rotten food, cultivate ulcers on their 
persons as assiduously as a gardener cultivates lentils I Thou 
hast heard of Anthony whom they revere as a saint? A 
madman whose beard was a nest of lice — or was it birds? 
Thinkest thou the time will ever come when intelligent men 
will emulate the example of such a one rather than follow 
the courses left by Plato, Socrates, Xenophon?" 

^ Anthony's name will be known and Plato's forgotten," 
tersely declared Qlauco, sipping his wine. *^ I will teU thee 
why." 

A young Boman aristocrat, Aulus by name, interrupted : 

*^ The follies of these zealots are incredible, but not with- 
out humor. Aught that is ridiculous can never be taken 
seriously by intelligent men. Christianity cannot persist 
because of its absurdities. As our learned Helius has 
remarked, men of reason will never follow the example of 
Anthony in his madness rather than that of Plato in pursuing 
wisdom." 

18 
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** Tifl a vile religion,^ said Mary, shuddering. 

Glanco went on : 

**TbiB religion will probably spread over the earth and 
prevail for ages. For hearken I The shrewd doctors of the cult 
have ctmningly seized upon man's primal and most powerful 
instinct, which they declare to be evil. Knowing that men 
will ever follow their nature, they enjoin their believers, in 
order that they may mate, to secure ceremonial authorization. 
Or, if they act contrary to their teachings, they are under the 
obligation of seddng pardon. Utilizing a natural desire, and 
forbidding its realization as sin, they bring all within the 
power of the hierarchs. You must remember these desert 
celibates are only a small portion of this remarkable cult. 
More, stigmatizing all pleasure as sinful, they therefore make 
what they forbid more desirable and accomplish two ends — 
add to pleasure a forbidden thrill and bring to their knees for 
forgiveness those who indulge. Of course, they do not expect 
man to forego what he has enjoyed for ages, nor do they desire 
him to do so. You must consider also that the lower classes 
have no inherent love of beauty. The god Apollo, whose &ce 
is as the sun, appealeth not to theuL They prefer hideous 
deities. Denying salvation to the man of wealth, making it 
as impossible for him to enter their heaven as the passage of 
a camel through a needle's eye, they glorify poverty as a virtue, 
make meanness of life and abstinence from food a qualification 
for celestial ecstasy. Thus they appeal to slaves and the rabble 
who hate the rich as a class, and who are thus rec(xiciled to 
their abjectness and given the comforting promise of a heaven 
in which they, and not men of position and culture, shall con- 
ftitnte the aristocracy. A clever theology I " 

''lliat such a religion shall spread over the earth is 
incredible,'' persisted Helius. 

^* It may embrace the rabble," said Aulus, ^ but never men 
of intelligence." 

^The rabble, as I have said," declared Olauco, ^ever pre- 
vail in numbers, and men of power are often not of the intelli- 
gent. Otherwise Alexandria would not suffer from her tribu- 
lationa to-day. C(»i8ider what we witness. Temples of tiie 
gods destroyed. By whom? By the order of tiie Emptor I 
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The sanctoaiy of Serapis annihilated, the Serapinm library 
burned. In violation of the law? No, with the approval of 
Theodosins. Mark me, the Christian religion hath a hell such 
as was not dreamed of in our mythical Tartarus. It plays upon 
the ineradicable human quality of fear. The ignorant are 
ever fearful, and emperors and kings are too often weak- 
minded. Witness the Emperor withering under the threats 
of Ambrose, abjectly making public penance, and imagining he 
sees visions I" 

'* He is too often drunk,'' said Aulus contemptuously. 

'^'Tis said that MaximiUa and Crobyle, the courtesans, 
have been ccmverted. Is this true? '' asked Mary. 

** Aye,'* zeplied Aulus. " A most amazing spectacle. A 
band of monks marched to their house and preached. At 
first both laughed and pelted oranges at the holy men. Finally 
they fell to weeping, descended to the streets, and went forth 
into the desert. Their houses and all their wealth they gave 
to the Patriarch. But they are only two of many such converts. 
Of late a score of the most notorious street prostitutes disap- 
peared. For days naught was heard of them. Finally word 
came that they are clothed in white robes and wander, singing, 
in the gardens of the nunneries along the Nile. This same 
monk who led the band that took Crobyle and the aging 
MaximiUa to the desert not a moon ago visited the inns along 
the wharves and induced nigh to a score of women — ^low 
creatures who lived by thievery — ^to go with him. Imagine 
those hsj^ in the robes of the white sisterhood I '' 

'^ An extraordinary religion," said Helius, '^ and truly one 
that appealeth to the low.'' 

*^ And this monk who took these women with him," asked 
Mary, ^ I wonder if it is one of whom I have heard. Becallest 
thou his name?" 

The gallant shook his head. 

"Niobides?" asked Mary, prompting him. '*Was his 
nameNiobides?" 

^ The same," exclaimed the Boman. ^^ A handsome maniac, 
by the gods! I wonder not that the diseased, moth-eaten 
harpies follow him ! It seemeth he maketh it his special work 
to exhort women of pleasure to his life, for of late he hath 
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bome down upon the homes of some of our most famous 
beauties and^ sometimes gaining admittance, hath urged them 
to go with him. Tis singular, for he maketh bve to non^ 
and indeed hath resisted those who would, on th^ part, 
convert him to the worship of Polyhymnia, an unchaste 
goddess ! ^ He laughed heartily. 

^ I would meet this monk,'* said Mary. ^ I hare sought 
him often, but he hath ever eluded my vigilance. MeUiinka 
he hath met no antagonist worthy of his metaL If thou see 
him, bring him to my house. By the gods, I would defend 
the honor of Venus. Twould be a novel victory, indeed, to 
vanquish the scruples of one so famed as an enemy of the 
Cyprian.*' 

" Aye, a worthy endeavor and, if successful, a merry jest 
upon the pious sheep-skin. By Pollux, I swear the next time I 
see him I will bring him hither.'' 

Gato, a magistrate, joining the party, spoke: 

''Not long ago I met Ihis extraordinary person at the 
house of Philamon, who, as you know, hath become a leader 
of the sect. In order to acquaint his friends with the docMnes 
of the cult, Philamon invited to banquet a number of magis- 
trates, teadiers, philosophers, and members of the municipal 
government Methinks the excellent Philamon believed we 
diould all be converted ! Acute as were his wits in business, 
Philamon hath now quite lost his reason. On his right at the 
table sat this monk Niobides. 'Twas not without interest, that 
repast, I assure you. But, by Bacchus, it was a sorry ono— not 
a drop of wine to quench our thirst, and the food was 
imseasonedl" 

The fat man laughed, took a gulp of wine and, smacking 
his jowls, pursued: 

^ Besides this monk there were present two deacons and a 
doctor of the Church. In the course of the conversation one 
of them asked how we explained the worship of dumb idols 
of wood or braas. I think it was Palemon, great, as you ksow, 
in wisdom and clear of logic, who undertook to enlighten these 
fanatics concerning the worship of the true gods. He explained 
that they were representations of the powers of Natuns, such 
as the fructifying spirit of the earth. Thereupon arose this 
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madman^ Niobides. He denounced the gods as powers of 
darkness — ^whieh to me lacked logic, for if the gods are but 
idols of stone, how can they be such fearsome demons? He 
denounced us, his fellow-guests at banquet, the dogs being 
ungentle and unacquainted with courtesy. Then, by Momus, 
he denounced nature, all natural instincts, declaring that the 
world should presently be burnt to a cinder. ' Wherefore,* I 
asked him, ' dost thou impugn the divine life that animates 
trees, flowers, fields of com? Is not the world of Nature 
exalting, its beauty conducive to high thoughts? ' He turned 
upon me a visage of frightsome aspect and thundered thus: 

'' ' Nature is the mask of the devil I What thou callest 
beauty is temptation in disguise I The nature of man is evil, 
his desires low. That which cometh from the earth is base and 
of the earth earthy. Woe to him who revelleth in the beauty of 
visible things I Flee from Nature I Nature is but the instru- 
ment of the devil. Her most enchanting aspects hide the 
grinning faces of demons? ' ^ The magistrate laughed as he 
finished mimicking the monk. 

''Thereupon, comrades,'* Cato continued, ''what think 
you this holy man further declared ? Well, as we were possessed 
by curiosity, we encouraged him in his tirade. He asserted 
that the mating of animals and the fertilization of flowers is 
sinful; that animals and flowers consequently are vile and 
unchaste I Trees, animals, vegetables conceived in lust I Ger- 
mination, whether in flelds of wheat or among herds of cattle, 
a thing repulsive and unclean ! The world of Nature, asserted 
this curious fellow, is engaged in a horrible bacchanalia. I 
swear I tried to keep a straight face, for the monk was in flery 
earnest. He told of a member of his commtmity who, in order 
to escape the temptations presented in his bean and melon 
garden, put out his eyes. Imagine, good friends, the pro- 
miscuity of willow trees, the polygamous passions of vegetables, 
the dreadful incests of mimosas and oleanders ! Conceive the 
sinks of iniquity, the haunts of vice, the irresistible seductions 
and suggestions of pleasure that exist in your vegetable gar- 
dens ! My friends, put yourselves in accord with our unwashed 
friends who so fearfully flee to the desert! Beware of the 
perils with which you are surrounded! Look yonder and 
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consider— that dangerouSy fearfol, and inndions thing— flie 
lechery that Iniks in the organism of that hibiBcus tree ! ** 

His andi^ce became conynlsed. 

^ I was curious myself about these monks," said Valerius, 
boon companion of Anlns. ''So I went up the Nile and 
looked oyer one of the commnnities there. By Mercniy, 'tis 
marvellonsy the originality and assiduity of their torteresi 
Their wounds, ulcers, and most repulsive disfigurements they 
caU roses of heaven ! Methinks their god should hold his nose 1 
One of the number, I was told, had buried himself in the sand 
up to the neck and there remained for a half-score days, when 
an antelope, hungered to a degree that it was no longer dis- 
criminating concerning its food, came along and, mistaking 
the protruding head of the saint for a head of cabbage, began 
to graze. The holy man's yells brought his brethren and his 
penitence abruptly ceased. Another of this community — ^I 
remember the incident perfectly, as I made note of it in my 
journal — Paul by name, carried on his back a huge bag d! 
stones^ which day by day was stone by stone increased. Thus^ 
so the stoneite believed, would the sins on his soul be lifted. 
Well, one day, the bag was removed with great solemnity, and 
Paul found hhnself b^t double. No longer able to look at the 
sky, this pleased him very much. He was quite distinguished. 
Indeed, envied ! His holiness was so visible I The temptation 
of gluttony, however, pursued the right-angularity and this 
was further augmented by his proximity to &e melon gardens 
cultivated by another brother. Melons b^[an mysteriously 
to disappear. At first it was believed the devils had developed 
a taste for melons. One night, while vigilantly watching for 
demons or satyrs, or perchance sylphs, the numkly gardener 
saw what he thought was one moving in his garden. Going 
forward, he found the right^angularite nibbling at his garden 
treasures. The next day — it wss the day I was ther^— this 
Paul was brought before the abbot Har--lial I shall never 
forget the humpback jogging about wailing and weeping 
and beating his breast ' I have sinned I I have sinned ! ' he 
whimpered. 'Woe unto me that I should have borne my 
burden of stones in vain and am now bowed down with con- 
fusion ! I was tempted. I did it I am undone by my belly I 
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I have carried my stones in vain!' A motley crew, by 
Jupiter !'* 

The company roared with amusement. 

« What folly I '* muttered Helius. ** What ignorance I " 

^ Madness I '' exclaimed Aulus. ** The gods have smitten 
these dogs, surely I Divine they may claim to be — but only in 
their malady/' 

While the discussion concerning Christianity had gone on, 
many of the guests had vanished with dancing girls. On the 
opposite side of the court a dozen roisterers had bedecked 
Almachus in the attire of one of the women dancers and, 
gibed with mock flattery, the poet clumsily pirouetted about^ 
soddenly declaiming a song. The gamblers had begun to 
quarrel; Cyprian, seeing Mary seated near the philosophers, 
unsteadily rose. He reeled into a group of dancers, who 
roughly repulsed him, and was almost precipitated into the 
pool. Clinging to one of the pillars, he leered, with a sort of 
fixed madness, upon Mary. The girls teased him, but he paid 
no attention whatever to them. Cyprian was an ungainly 
youth, with a sallow face, small idiotic eyes, and inordinately 
large ears. 

^Hell's Cerberus take the Christians I '^ shouted Olym- 
piodoms. ^' Let us be entertained I " He flung a handful of 
coins into the air, whereupon the dancing girls and Oreek 
chorus boys went scrambling over the floor. Turning to Mary 
— ** Hast thou no novelty to offer us to-night ? I have suffered 
exile and need to be entertained. I am bored with talk of the 
Christians ; philosophy is profitless. My throat thirsts. Bring 
me wine ! '* 

^' I have always a pleasure in reserve for my guests," said 
Mary, clapping her hands and addressing a slave — ^^^ Bring 
hither Nourjean ! '* 

** And who is Nourjean ? '' asked Olympiodorus. 

*' A Persian boy whom I bought but yesterday — a child as 
delightful as his name, which meaneth * Light of the World.' 
He spendeth his time eating sweetmeats and playing with dolls. 
He hath a voice sweeter than any of the girls, and composeth 
songs of the dawn — both in Persian and Oreek. Perchance his 
songs will please thee I " 
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Accompanied by two blacks, who parted the curtain^ 
Nourjean presently appeared at one of the doorways. The lad 
was slender, with skin white as milk and features as tenderly 
delicate as those of a girl. In his hair — ^long, silken, raven 
black — ^was a wreath of anemones, blood-red, yet not redder 
than the bo/s lips. His eyes were meltingly limpid, sc^ as 
velvet, of a deep chestnut, and rolled over the assemblage witti 
a child's coy naivete mingled with a woman's flashing coquetry. 
At the doorway he paused, blushing, then, seeing Mary beckon- 
ing, dashed impetuously forward. 

" Truly an exquisite creature,** said Olympiodorus. 

** Thus must have been Ganymede when he was carried off 
by the divine eagle,*' exclaimed Aulus, the Boman. ** A cup- 
bearer worthy of the gods I And of a goddess ! '* 

In the glow of the light behind Mary*s couch the guests 
saw that the boy*8 cheeks were painted and his lips stained. 
With an unconsciously exquisite abandon he flung himself at 
Mary*s feet 

" Sing to us, Light of the World,** said Mary, petting his 
soft head tenderly. The youth colored. 

^ To-morrow thou shalt have sweetmeats,*' she promised, 
^ and perchance a doll." 

Nourjean hid his face in a fold of Mary's dress. Under 
duress of her coaxing he rose bashfully. 

^Silence! Silence I" Mary called, clapping her hands. 
The clamor in the court subsided and the boy heg^ai to sing. 
He sang a Persian love song of his own composing. His vcHce 
was a pure soprano, of extraordinary quality. The visitors 
listened entranced. 

While Nourjean was singings Cyprian released his hold 
upon the pillar and, reeling forward, sank beside Mary's right 
on the divan. Becalling his father's visit, Mary smiled, and 
Cyprian, encouraged, placed his arm about her. For the first 
time he did not find himself repulsed. Mary breathed seme 
mock endearment, and the youth*s arm closed tighter. 

^' This afternoon this simpleton's father called upon me,^ 
Maiy murmured to Olympiodorus. '^ He urged me to dose 
my doors upon this unlovely fool and offered me gold. Tlie 
gods wot, I need money — ^but his I could not aoo^t He is 
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a dog and a Christian. Olympiodoros, never cotdd I tolerate 
this leering ape — ^verily, much as I hate Philamon, I would 
I never saw his face again I Methinks Philamon is welcome to 
his son. In matters of love the first law is one of taste. Yea^ 
I shall surrender this befuddled idiot as a fitting candidate 
to his father's faith I '' She laughed sof tl; and tried to extri* 
cate herself from Cyprian's embrace. 

Her resistance inflamed the youth ; his eyes flashed danger- 
ously; he uttered a drunken oath. 

Startled, Maiy turned and looked upon him with indigna- 
tion and contemptuous hauteur. 

*' Thou Uttle jackal 1'' 

He tried to draw her to him. 

Enraged, Mary struck him across the face. 

^Belease me, thou beastl Thou art madi Thou arfc 
drunkl** 

A volley of thunder exploded in the sky overhead. Veering 
about over the city, the storm again broke. A terrific gust 
of wind lifted the awning over the court and rent it in a dozen 
places. Half the lights were extinguished. With a frightened 
shrieky Nourjean flung himself at Mary's feet. In the excite- 
ment Maiy saw Cyprian lean over — ^felt his mouth nigh to 
her own. 

Bevulsion and fury fllled her. Seizing Cjrprian's wrists, she 
tried to disengage his hands. They tussled, rolling to and fro. 
Mary saw Cyprian's inflamed eyes gloating upon her, in them 
maniac determination — madness. 

''SonofadogI I say — away from me I Madman!^ 

Lightning flashed through the rent awning. Thunder 
descended with a crushing weight upon the es^th. Slaves 
rushed hither and thither, tugging at the awning ropes. Mary 
felt Cyprian forcing her beneath his weight with the strength 
of one insane with uncontrollable passion. 

^' Horus I Horns I '' Maiy screamed, incensed, desperate. 

In an instant the panther, which had lain on the floor 
growling, responded. Leaping upcm Cyprian, its deadly jaws 
closed upon the nape of his neck. Mary heard the regurgi- 
tating growl of the feline as its teeth crunched into Cyprian's 
spine. His grip on Mary limply relaxed. He rolled upon the 
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floor, struggling in the embrace of the blood-maddened beast 
Its sable body beared with a voluptaons motion. 

Whimpering witti affright^ Nonrjean rushed from the court 
The slaves and dancers followed. 

''Horus! Horus! Awayl'* 

Seizing its furry neck with both hands, Maiy, who had 
not expected the animal to make a fatal attack, tried to drag 
it from Cyprian. The youth's frenzied yells tortured the air. 
Snarling^ the animal's claws tenaciously dung, its jaws dosing^ 
blood spurting over its jowls. 

One of the philosophers seized an urn and hurled it at the 
beast's head. It shod: Cyprian yidously, growling wiib the 
resurgent stubborn rage of the jungle. A slave rushed forward 
with a spear. The great cat, stabbed to the hear^ rolled from 
over its victim. His cries had ceased. 

The next morning, throu^out Alexandria, the rumor 
spread that Qyprian, son of Philamon, lay dead in Mary's 
house. 
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NiOHT-TiMB on the Nile. 

On either side of the riyer were high day banks, cut with 
sluices and vater-wheels, and indented by small bays. In the 
YsUey long stretches of sterile sand-bars and mud*banks alter- 
nated with vast fields, irrigated by the rising of the waters, 
and now green with new wheat. The desert was everywhere 
abont, now retreating from the valley, but never out of sight, 
the escarpment of its fearsome mountains ever looming in the 
distance vnth an eternal menace, and again and again advanc- 
ing with a reassertive threat of arid conquest to the banks of 
the Nile itself, obtruding irregular ranges into the fertile 
r^ons of the riverside. These abruptly rising promcAtories 
of red sandstone were honeycombed with tombs, out of the top- 
most tiers of which, now and then — cleaving with their roots 
ornately chiselled sarcophagi and finding sustenance in the 
mummied bodies therein — clumps of puny date palms reared 
fronded fans against an argent sky. 

In verdurous vales between the broken highlands, or along 
the shores of quiet bays, set amid gardens elaborately terraced, 
were villas of wealthy land-owners, some with casements alight^ 
whence came the sound of late merry-making. Blackly blotch- 
ing the landscape were scorched, sinister wastes where massive 
monoliths crumbling into dust, the still-yawning pylons of 
fallen temples, and erect, prodigious pillars of annihilated 
palaces marked the necropoli of perished cities. Through the 
irrigated fields, barren spaces, and over the advancing desert 
difb alike ran Ae public highroads — silent, sinuously-winding 
silver threads whereupon, for centuries, had passed Egypt's 
oppressed and unremembered toilers, its laborers, slaves, 
prisoners of war, the work of whose hands — monuments, tem« 
pies, pyramids — in perpetuating the names of the great bo^ 
even greater witness to the futility of earth's vain-glory and the 
brevity of all temporal power. In the river, amid the tangled 
embroidery of water lilies, great hippopotami, breathing heav- 
ily, lifted bulky heads and gazed glassily at the stars. Among 
the papyrus rushes along the shore the crooodile, the heron, and 

tos 
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the ibis slept. A world of insect life hummed like a mighty 
stringed instrument; frogs deafeningly shrilled their monoto- 
nous chorus. From the boughs of the palm trees in the yaUejft 
bulbnls fugitively bnrst into swells of song. Hig^ in the 
heavens, unchanging over the changes of earth-time and 
death, soared a full, triumphant moon. 

From the stem of an ornately painted and gilded pleasure 
barge lazily drifting down the river a boy's sqprano voice arose 
in one of the love odes of Theocritus. In the sweetly swelling 
volume there seemed to expand the desire of human hearts for 
love, the ache of lips for kisses, of barren arms and bosoms for 
embraces; something, toot^ of that urge of life for expression 
which, in winter seasons, aches in the submerged dumb under- 
world of the dead, and which, with Nature's nuptial gladness, 
breaks forth in the jubilant resurrection of Spring. The song 
celebrated what, to the monks in the diff-tombs, was the 
epitome of evil, but which in reality is the cosmic breath tiiat 
animates the earth, throbs in human hearts, and swells from 
the throats of birds ; that thunders in storms and purls tend^ly 
in running brooks; which clothes fields with wheat and crim- 
sons barren spaces with poppies; which vitalizes eadi dr(q[> of 
water of the sea, and which, quickening the universe with 
divine desire, in their orbits moves the sun and stars. Over river 
and shore— over wheat-fields where slaves slept in hovels and 
over barrel cities of the dead where only lizards slimily crawled, 
into the hollow vastness of mighty temples where stone gods 
brooded in their oblivion, and into tombs where the ascetics 
engaged in prayer and contemplated eternal damnation and 
deatbe— the voice carried its clamant message of the immortal 
persistence of life and its eternal demand for renewing frui- 
tion. Disquieted, the monks paused in their prayer, some 
closing their ears, some cursing the singer. As if the boy's 
song were an evil summons, the holy m^i in the sarcophagi 
near to them heard restless stirrings, and, so they affirmed 
among themselves, in beams of moonlight entering the burial 
places many beheld the painted figures on the walls take life, 
draw breath, and reach forth yearning and temptingly alluring 
arms. 

The high stem of the barge was carved into the liVn^af 
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of a phoenix head, the bird's two gigantic wings, hewn of wood 
and covered with plates of gold, extending backward and 
embracing the forward deck, thus giving to the boat the 
appearance of a mighty bird rising in flight over the water. 
From holes in the lower tiers thirty rowers gently dipped 
gilded oars. Between the phoenix wings was a pavilion, its 
awnings of Tyrian purple, heavily hnng with silver tasisels, 
drawn. Bedining on the flower-strewn deck were a dozen 
maidens with cytberas, theorbos, and flutes. Perfumed gums 
burned in braziers. Fanned with peacock plumes by black 
slaves, Mary lay on a divan, piled high with pillows, within. 
Through half-closed lids her eyes listlessly contemplated the 
great Triton figure of a man who reclined on the deck by her 
side. Of heroic bulk, the man's skin was white, his beard 
and long, flowing mane of hair were yellow. His features were 
grim and rugged, his cheeks marked by deep-seamed scars. In 
his ears were barbaric rings, about his forehead a massive 
fillet of gold. He wore ill-becoming Egyptian costume and 
was laden with jewels. 

^ Likest thou the song, my Seiggir ? '' asked Mary, softly, 
as Nourjean ccmduded. 

The giant stirred, and, taking Mary's listless hand, replied : 

^'Tis a pleasant song, but lacking in the rugged and 
stirring qualities of the sagas we sing in the North. It is 
well in keeping with the effeminacy of you Greeks, with your 
pictures and statues, and those softening influences that have 
destroyed the virility of Bome. I tell thee, fairest among 
women, as I have often said to thee, the men of the North 
will conquer. Goths and Huns will sweep downward from 
the mountains; thus will a new empire be bom. The South 
and East are effete and weak ; your philosophies, your art, your 
religions are emasculated. In the North we are strong — 
strong in our might, our hates, our loves! Thither, I tell 
thee, would I take thee. I would show thee our mountains 
gleaming like silver, the fiery curtains of Valhalla shaking 
in the skies of our long night. Tea, again I ask thee — ^wilt 
thou go with me?" 

" Go with thee — and leave Alexandria? " Mary murmured, 
doubtfully shaking her head. 
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'^Tea, I am weary of this land of death. Its beat, its 
tombs^ its deserts stifle me I Thou didst persuade me ta take 
this journey up this mud stream — hast thou enjoyed it? We 
have been parched with heat, have seen nothing but ruins, 
have harpooned a few sluggish hippopotami By the gods^ tliou 
shouldst know the sport of capturing the homed elephants of 
our northern seas I By Odin, I wovdd be away on the living 
ocean! Tell me— thou hast dallied and held me off! Wilt 
thou join me cm my Yoyagings? Wilt thou share my fate? 
I love thee — ^I love thee as only we men of the North know 
how to love.** 

Mary marked the leonine strength of her lover, his brawny 
muscles, his eyes hard as flint and blue as the sky. The deep 
vibrance of his voice thrilled her. 

'^ Thou askest much,'' said she. *^ All my life have I spent 
in Alexandria.'' 

'^ Ask me whatever thou wilt — ^it shalt be given thee ! Thou 
hast said thou art indebted to the Jews — ^I will pay ijfS thy 
debts. Needest thou money? — a fortune shall I settle upon 
thee. Desirest thou a ship? — ^thou shalt have the finest of my 
galleons. Wouldst thou possess a palace? Of many, have I 
one of rare beauty on the (Ganges, of marble carved as ddi- 
cately as lace. Its domes swell like silver moons into the sky. 
Its porticoes look upon gardens of palms, with lakes like bur- 
nished mirrors. In the limbs of the trees are white peaco<^ 
Thou shalt sit upon a throne and c<»nmand a thousand alaves." 

Mary listened; her face, passive, indiffer^t, gave no hint 
of the eager agitation of her mind. A]q>raisingly she studied 
her lover throu{^ the curtains of her lowered eyelids. Mary 
had lost no whit of her cunning; more than ever she was mis- 
tress of her arts. In winning this man Mary realized she 
played the greatest — ^perhaps the final — game of chance of 
her life. 

Of the picturesque characters who appeared in those days, 
Seiggir, merchant-prince of the seas, was one of the most 
famed. He was the subject of story-telling and l^^end, the 
hero of myths. He owned squadrons of galleys, carried on a 
vast conmierce among the world's ports, and monopolised a 
great portion of the com business between Alexandria and 
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Borne. Beside his legitimate undertakings^ it was rumored 
he carried on a terrible career of plundering on the high seas. 
Yentoring into unknown oceans, he had discovered new lands, 
had conquered islands of blacks where he was hailed as chief 
and king. On mysterious expeditions he garnered fabulous 
spoils; he was said to have island caves filled with gold and 
jewels the size of ostrich eggs. His squadrons were manned 
by fierce and savage men. His rowers were slaves kept in 
chains. Once an escaped slave in an inn at Cnidus had told 
hair-raising tales of piracy, of the capture of ships and the 
murder of their crews. 

Hearing this, thereafter, Seiggir clove the tongues from 
the mouths of all his rowers. Thus appalling rumors had their 
origin. A veritable Crcesus of the oceans, Seiggir was admired 
and feared. He came from the North, but many lands claimed 
him; in various countries he was known by different names. 
Men trembled before him. As for women, they fiung them- 
selves at his feet, only indifferently to be tossed aside. 

When, a month before, Seiggir came to Alexandria to settle 
a business dispute with some Jew traders — a matter speedily 
effected on his arrival— one of his shipmasters, who had pre- 
viously visited Mary, induced him, and only vnth much argu- 
ment, to go to her house. Mary had heard of Seiggir; for a 
multitude of reasons she found in him a most desirable lover. 
Mary intuitively understood the man with whom she had to 
deaL To his amazement, Seiggir found the courtesan haughty, 
courteously aloof in manner, and apparently unimpressed by 
his reputation. He recounted to her some of his most marvel- 
lous experiences; he found her but ^ indifferent listener. 
Withal, her wit, her knowledge of affairs, her keen intelligence 
amazed him. Accustomed to the fawning adulation of women, 
Seiggir now found in Maiy one who won his respect. More, 
denying him, Mary excited in the giant a passion as powerfully 
intense as it was grimly determined. He decided — ^what Mary 
designed — ^that, at all costs, he would win her. They went^ at 
Maiys suggestion, upcm a pleasure jaunt up the NUe — a trip 
monotonous enough, but which afforded Mary the opportunity 
of better acquainting herself with Seiggir and of learning to 
play upon his emotions as her girls played upcm the strings of 
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the harp. In a week this warrior-pirate, master of the 
was completely enmeshed in Mary's thralL Of him Mary 
asked nothing; consequently he offered all that she might 
desire. To him she refused even her lips; therefore he deter- 
mined she was the one woman who should share his life. The 
personality of few men had ever so thrilled Mary. Unlike 
the effete men of the South, his heroic qualities of cruelty and 
strength, the romantic glamour of his adventures, his terrible 
exploits, his fabulous wealth, piqued her imagination. She 
respected and admired hiuL He was of the race of the gods — 
Mary felt this was not a vain boast. But did she love him? 
What material things he oould give her was of supreme im- 
portance — and for that she played her femininely wise and 
subtle game. To the passion that burned in his rugged heart 
Mary to herself had to acknowledge she was unresponsive, 
utterly and coldly indifferent. 

Her hand played idly in Seiggir's blonde hair. 

** Thou sayest thou hast spent all thy days in Alexandria," 
he pleaded urgently. ^ Therefore shouldst thou see the world. 
Wouldst thou wither as the rose in the desert? Alexandria is 
a barren hole. Come vidth me, visit the cities of the world, 
let nations feast upon thy beauty ! Thy fame hath reached 
unto far lands — beyond the seven seas one of my captaina first 
told me of thee. Though, I swear, then I paid little heed to 
his ravings. Ccnne vnth me I Should an empress remain 
within the walls of her palace ? Nay, she should fare far, that 
the world may bow before her. Ck>me — share my fate ! Thou 
shalt have a gilded galleon vidth sails of Tyrian purple >M»Tnnw<<1 
with silver bells that ring in the breeze. Musicians shall make 
sweet music by night and day for thee. In the harbors flioa 
shalt be hailed as the true daughter of the gods I '' 

Mary's nostrils dilated in the prospect of sudi splendid 
joumeyingB but she shook her head with feigned reluctance. 

'' Go with me! I will take thee to the world's strangest 
lands — ^to a r^on where it is so hot the sun roasts the birdi 
as they roost upon the limbs of trees^ and to a continent where 
the mountains are of ice and the feathers of magical birds UH 
from the skies." 

** One of thy shipmasters once told me of such a land,** 
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said Mary reminisoently. '^ How strange I Almost thou tempt- 
est me. Verily^ I would bold out my hands and gather those 
silver feathers and watch them vanish beneath my breath.'' 

*' Yea, and to even more wonderful countries will I take 
thea'' Seiggir struck his knee emphatically with his fist 
^' There is an island where a monstrous bird nests upon a 
mountain-top. When it rises in flight it hides the sun, and 
night falls. Under the beat of its wings the seas storm. Once, 
by Odin, I lost two goodly ships. There is a land where 
elephants^ fight by the thousand among themselves; the sound 
of their stampede is as the sound of thunder; they tear up 
trees by their roots. There we get great shiploads of ivory. 
There is an island where the men are no taller than my knee- 
joint; they are hairy like apes and have old faces. It is said 
ihey live to the age of many thousands of years. In distant 
oceans I have seen serpents with wings, and in a far country 
bats with the heads of women. These are said to visit men 
by night and suck the blood from wounds in the neck. Once 
came one of my captains to a continent where men's heads like 
cocoanuts grow by the hair from the limbs of trees. By night, 
in a strange tongue, they converse among themselves. I swear, 
'tis the strangest of all the world's fruit." 

*' Thou tellest wondrous tales," said Mary in a low, awed 
voice, her gaze wandering over the moon-silvered river. 

*' Wilt thou go with me? " 

Mary shook her head. ^ I must think— there are many 
things to consider," said she. 

Should she go with him? For a long time Mary had experi- 
enced no little anxiety concerning her future. Since the death 
of Cyprian an imludb^ fate had dogged her. Vain, as are all 
women, she was not blind to the wane of her own popularity. 
In her mirror she had mariced, with misgivings, the faintest 
tracings of lines in the comers of her eyes. Outside her palace 
doors she had heard the voices of monks raised in reviling. 
Sometimes fanatic mobs gathered ; the ascetics called down fire 
and brimstone from heaven upon her dwelling. The mobs, 
howling, picked up stones; on several occasions priceless case- 
ments of colored g^ass had been smashed to fragments. Once, 
indeed, rioters had beaten at the grilled door with staves, and 
u 
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the women of her house had fled to the gardens in terror. 
Cains Marcellns had apprised her of a plan submitted to the 
Emperor by the Patriarch Theophilus which related to a 
vigorous campaign against vice and the wholesale suppresaioQ 
of such houses as gare scandal in the city. Caius had warned 
Mary of the powerlessness of the prefect should the Emperor 
ratify the schedule of the archbishop by an imperial rescript 
Mary knew, too, that Philamon, with all the power of his 
wealth, was scheming with the Patriarch for her undoing. 
She knew that at his instigation mobs assailed her house; his 
oboli paid the poUoi to insult her when she appeared oa the 
streets. True, children and b^^gars still sang songs in her 
honor; but she realized that, had she and her admirers not 
flung coins, they would as lief insult her with opprobrious 
epithets. In the circus a thousand men, as one bdng, stiU 
held their breath when she appeared. But the spectacle no 
longer gratified her. 

She knew that infamous scandals were rife concerning her; 
that she was accused of unspeakable abominations, of murden 
and sorceries, and was the object of vile stories and Tulgar 
jokes. She was not blind to the obscene leers and suggestire 
by-play of the men she passed oa the street. Had she lived 
wisely Maiy might have garnered an immense fortune; capri- 
cious and extravagant, she had dissipated her wealth recklessly. 
Her debts to the Jews had accumulated; their exactions had 
become unbearable; indeed, she now found it difiScult to secure 
loans. Fearing the influence of the Christians, many of Mary's 
richest and most liberal admirers, after the death of Cyprian, 
ceased to visit her. Consequently Seiggir's wooing was mors 
desired and opportune than the seamaster was given to know. 

To leave Alexandria meant that she would escape both the 
pestering annoyance of creditors and the menace of the Chris- 
tians. It meant that she should flnd new realms for amorous 
victory, perchance become the favorite of new cities. As she 
had often longed, she could embark upon voyages of adventure 
and discoveiy. Should she ever flnd such love as her heart 
desired, and peace? In new worlds, in far lands? The 
wonder-tales of the seaman allured her. 

^ I have found lagoons where the waters are of the color of 
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blood and where black men bring pearls of great size from the 
aea. Desirest thou gems? — thou shalt possess seven ca?em% 
filled with as many different stones I Diamonds, rabies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, amethysts, opals, and pearls in abundance shall 
I give thee. Desirest thou gold? — ^thon shalt be given mines 
where slaves work as ants; cargoes heavy enough to sink great 
ships. Lovest thou perfumes? — ^thou shalt have ambergris, 
and cumin, and aloes, and spices ; the rarest gums of Arabia and 
ointments from India. Mary of Alexandria, what more can I 
offer thee? Wilt thou come with me?*' 

Mary patted Seiggir's rough cheek gently. 

''What canst thou offer me? Thy love, Seiggirl This 
alone would lure me, as the star of the north that guides thy 
ships, unto new realms with thee. But the love of men is 
inconstant, their fancy fitful." 

The big man drew near to her and swore a great oath. His 
arm encircled her waist. 

^ Mary of Alexandria, never have I thus made love to any 
woman. Ever did I despise thy sex. Women ever bowed before 
me that my heel might trample upon their necks. In sooth, 
most women are as cattle; in the north-land they work with 
the oxen in the fields. But thou art more than woman ! I 
am a rough man. But I have lived ; I know life ; I know men. 
By Thor, thou hast the intelligence of a man. Thou art beauti- 
ful beyond all women I have ever seen — and women have I had 
throughout the world of all colors — ^red, yellow, white, black. 
I have said we men of the North are strong — strong in our love, 
strong in our hate, strong in our constancy. Never have I 
desired woman beyond the hour. Thee I desire for all my life. 
Never have I shared my ambitions, my hopes, my conquests 
with any living man. Tea, and I have had friends for wh<»n 
I have fought, over whose dead bodies mine eyes have wept 
Thee would I have share my voyagings, my adventures, my 
quests, my most secret thoughts, my life. Come with me— 
learn to master ships ! Bide the waves I Bead the astrolabe, 
follow the guiding of sun and stars! Come with me — ^thou 
shalt command fleets in battle! As Semiramis, thou shalt 
conquer savage tribes and become the suzerain of new nations. 
Thou wert made to rule in the world, Mary— over cities as 
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over men's hearts I Come, I shall give thee palaces, wealtb, 
slaves, islands that are as jewels in blue-green seas; I shall 
make a queen of thee even as thou hast made of me — me, who 
until now as Odin's son have loved only rovings, and battles, 
and victories of warfare and the wealth of earth — a man I " 

His voice sobbed with the appeal of passion. Drawing 
Mary near to him, he lay his great head upon her breast His 
hands, with a strange, fearful gentleness, caressed her gauie- 
Bwathed limbs. Ma^ thrilled as she felt his giant body trem- 
bling close to her. 

*^ Seiggir, bear with me; let me now alone — ^there are many 
things to consider. To-morrow I will answer thee." 

The man looked up into Mary's eyes. ^ Lovest thou me 
not? " he asked, a pained tension in his voice. 

'^ I have told thee thy love is of greater worth to me than 
riches," softly whispered Mary. 

*^ Lovest thou me not? " he insisted fiercely. 

^' Methinks, my friend, I have never really loved any man." 

Seiggir sucked in the breath between his teeth. ** Then," 
he cried, ^ will I teach thee to love me I Valhalla I have I con- 
quered kingdoms to fail to conquer the heart of a woman?" 

'* Thus have men ever spoken," Mary sighed wearily. ** * I 
will teach thee to love me.' Curious arrogance of men I But 
hearken, Seiggir mine, perchance I shall go with thee — but 
what, then, if thy love, or mine, should wane? The fancy of 
men is fitful — more so is the fancy of woman I " 

She smiled tauntingly. Seiggir seized her hand — ^the fierce- 
ness of his dasp made her gasp for pain. 

" Thou Shalt be free," he declared. " Whatever betides, 
thou shalt be free I So do I love thee I should never f oroe my 
love up<m thee nor seek of thee an unwilling Idss." 

^' How like a man thou speakest I " 

^I have put to death many hundreds of men and have 
f dt no pity ; I have exulted in the odor of blood ; I have violated 
women in battle. Thou, Mary, hast taught me to be gentle." 

Oazing upon him her heart trembled. 

'^ The volcano sleeps silently ere it engulfs the world with 
fir^" she reflected to herself. ''The snake strikes silently. 
The fiercest men are sometimes the most deceptively gentle. 
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Onoe I am in tins man's power he will become a tyrant; per- 
chance jealous and abusive. Nevertheless, so long as he is 
jealous he will be in my power. He hath great wealth. I 
fear him not. No man can outdo the wit of a wise woman.'' 

Mary recalled the legend of the beautiful princess who, 
whenever her husband, a jealous jinn, was about to sleep, 
was lodged in a casket so that she might not prove unfaithful, 
but who, whether the casket was sunken in mid-ocean, or 
placed in tree-tops or on the peaks of mountains, escaped so 
tiiat she had amours with nigh to seven hundred men. 

^Soon we shall arrive at Alexandria. Praise be to 
Odin, we shall be out of this mud stream I I never want to 
see a sphinx, a pyramid, or a tomb again. In the north-land 
we go to our death on burning ships. Warrior maidens bear 
us to Valhalla I Mary, beloved of my heart, thou must 
decide I Wilt thou go with me from this country of pesti- 
lence and heat? Wilt thou share my fate, my fortune? My 
heart thou utterly hast At once, if thou say the word, we 
shall go hence together.'' 

Mary, bending low, placed her lips upon Seiggir's eyes. 

" To-morrow — ^to-morrow," she purred, " I will let thee 
know. Give me this night alone — ^to think." 

Carried away by a gust of desire, Seiggir drew her to him| 
covering her forehead, her hair, her cheeks with ardent kisses. 
But she turned away her mouth. 

''The hour grows late," whispered Mary, pushing him 
away. '' Seiggir, dear, let me be tdone." 

With a fierce sob he closed his mighty arms about her. 
His lips devoured her face, her neck. Then, suddenly, by a 
mighty effort of will, his embrace relaxed. 

^I go," he said. ''I, who have commanded ships obey 
thy wish. He who shall be master of others must be master 
of himself. 'Twould be easier, Mary, to crush thee in my 
arms and bend thee to my will. But I love thee so, I will be 
strcmg." 

Bending, he kissed the hem of her robe. Leaning over, 
Mary took bis face between the palms of her hands and gave 
to him, for the first time, her lips. 

^ The gods give thee gentle sleep," she breathed, and he 
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arose. Her eyes kindled as ahe watdied him striding toward 
his payili<Hi in the aft of the boat 

'^Methinks I shall go with this sea robber^" she medi- 
tated; ^'yea, though eyentnally his jealousy will oppress me 
and his love bore me. But I shall be away from those dogs 
of Christians I I shall take his jewels, his gold, his palaces. 
Tea, I shall share his quests. As Aphrodite I shall go over 
the seas. New cities shall hail me as Helen returned to the 
earth.'' Bising, she dismissed the muricians. ^Away! I 
would be alone.'' 

Noiselessly the barge drifted down-stream. Now and then 
it passed rafts and smaller craft, loaded with merchandise^ 
bound for the trading places of the Delta. Vtcfm the shore 
came the cry of a heron. Mary's gaze rested upon a cliff cut 
with royal tombs. 

*^ Those dead women ycmder," she mused, '^ did they die 
kmging for an unrealized rapture beyond human bearing? 
Did they die as weary as I am with life? In the dry powto 
of their hearts, once animated with desire and despair, after 
centuries of decay, worms and scarabsei find food. But ^diat <tf 
the spirits that yearned for such love as men had not to give^ 
and for such ecstasy as the senses are inadequate to afford? 
Have they perished in the darkness ? — ^have their souls dissolred 
as smoke? Or do they, as the philosc^bers would have us 
believe, pass on from life to death and from death into life 
again ? Holy gods, the contemplation of that ceaseless cycle 
driveth one to madness! What if death is as void as life; what 
if, between the sleeping and the waking, (me wearies, too, of 
death! In all the universe, what peace, what rest is there? 
Is death oblivion without annihilation?-— or a sleep-imprison- 
ment within a nightmare more tedious and wearily tiring than 
life? Ycmder, worms eat the lips and hearts of those women 
of the dead — but the very air of night seems to sigh with the 
unrequited desires of coituries! " 

Mary sighed heavily. It truly seemed, as she gazed upon 
the quarried tombs, that there existed between her and the 
dead women of past dynasties some vague yet integral rela- 
tionship ; as though through the river of the ages, their unreal- 
ized desires had accumulated and reservoired within her heart; 
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as tboogh her lips hungered with the hunger of their dead lips^ 
as though her arms yearned with the reaching yearning of those 
love-lorn women's empty arms^ as thou^ her own feet were 
spurred in her nightly quests by the weary restlessness of those 
women's feet Within Mary's veins ferm^ted the poison of 
that fruit of knowledge whereof in Eden the eternal first 
mother ate — ^the subtle venom that gave to womankind her 
baleful allure, her terrible empurpled wisdom. 

An hour passed. In his pavilicm Mary could hear Seiggir 
heavily breathing in sleep. In one of the lower tiers of the 
barge she heard the laughter of two slaves. The oars dipped 
idly into the water. The moon swam toward the zenith. 

^ Yea, methinks I shall go with yon roughling," she mused. 
'^ I am weary of Alexandria, weary of envy, weary of hate. Do 
far lands hold some unexperienced thrill for me, some solace 
of the heart? But yet methinks adventures pall, and, verily, 
caves of jewels, thrones, and palaces can give no peace." 

Her voice sank to a low, crushed whisper. 

'^ I shall go with this man — ^perchance, voyaging to fiir 
countries, I shall find love. If not, I can die." 

After a spell of silence, with a sick impati^ce she clasped 
her hands and wrung them supplicatingly starward. 

''Mother Isi% thou who wakenest the eartti in spring I 
Tell met Tellmel Is there such love in life or death as may 
feed the hunger of the spirit? The love of men is as a bitter 
fruit and as ashes upon the lips ! Queen Isis, answer me ! Is 
there such ecstasy as the philosophers dream of in the bosom 
of the gods? Do the gods live? Or are they figments of the 
sick brain of man? Is there aught beyond death? Oh moon I 
Oh stars I Oh world of the dead, answer me! In life or death 
I care not — shall I ever find that which will ease and bring 
balm to the soul of me? " 

The land of Egypt, sad and slumbrous, extended on either 
side. On the white highroads black specks began to appear, 
moving slowly — ^farmers and slaves going to their labors. In 
a valley a curlew whistled. Wearily, Mary's gaze wandered 
frcmi earth to sky, in her heart those questions that come at 
times to every woman and to every man bom of woman — 
questions c(mceming humaniiT's two most stupendous themes^ 
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love and death. But from the stars, from the moon, from the 
land of the living and the world of the dead came no reply. 
Turning, Mary rose and drew the purple curtains, closing her 
couch to the waning night Flinging herself cm her cushions, 
she closed her eyes prepared to sleep. She rolled and toesed; 
her limbs like snakes crept through the linens restlessly. Into 
the darkness she reached her arms, sighing. 

Her mouth was dry. Her tongue seemed swollen. 

Tossing about, as she extended her arms in the darkness, it 
seemed she suddenly touched something — ^palpably cdd, slimy, 
repulsive. With a low cry she sprang to a sitting posture: 
Yague shadows curled about like smoke. They lifted ragged 
arms ominously. Burying her face in her hands, Mary groaned. 

'^ I am afraid I The air is warm, and I am cold— cold." 
She shuddered. Peering about^ she could see nothing. She 
heard the faint noise of the oars dipping into the water. ^ I 
shall be glad to be away — away from this land of death and 
ghosts; away from Alexandria, that house and its memories I 

Away from the Christians and their obloquies I Oh gods ^ 

She strained her ears, listening, quaking with sudden fear. 
From afar she seined to hear a haunting refrain — ^piercingly 
yearning; plangently sweet : 

'' Orant us in death to see Thy face . • . and . • • 
endless ... joy inherit . . .*' 

In a blinding fladi of memory she saw the pillars oi the 
Serapium like trees of stone looming amid the vapors and bear- 
ing the dreadful fruit of martyrdom. Clenching her hands 
with agonized dismay she breathed. 

" Ah, to be away on far seas, in new lands ! To be away — 
away from all these hellish memories! By tbe gods, though 
I love him not^ I swear I will go with this man I " 

But, although Mary decided thus, the unalterable divinities 
that weave the loom of human fate had determined otherwise; 
and as she lay there shuddering, unable to sleep, feverishly 
formulating plans, the mysterious unseen MoersB— ^the 
daughters of the just heavens'' — ^were spinning for her a 
fabric of destiny more strange, and withal more terrible, than 
any of which she could have dreamed. Without, laving for 
centuries a land of death, the Nile ran as silver oiL 



XIII 

TowABD morning the steersman in the aft tittered a loud 
ciy. 

Dropping their oars^ half the rowers rushed to the deck. 
Anchor chains rattled ; the barge came to a standstill. Aroused 
from her imsettled slumber by the cessation of the movement 
of the boaty Mary listened to the clamor outside. Voices of 
the slaves mingled with the whimpering cries and terrorized 
sobbing of women. Seiggir's voice rose threateningly, with 
oaths, calling for grappling irons and ropes. As she arose from 
her couch, drawing a shawl about her, th^ curtains of the 
pavilion parted, and Nourjean, wild-eyed, threw himself at her 
feet 

^ Tliy slave Doria, mistress, hath flung herself into the 
river!'' 

Adjusting her robes, Mary emerged from the pavilion and 
moved among the excited throng to the stem. Her face was 
pale; dark shadows ringed her eyes. 

" How did this happen ? '' she asked Seiggir. 

^ I know noty^ answered he, directing the crew in casting 
nooses and irons into the water. ^Ton slave can tell thee 
better.'' 

Mary addressed the steersman. He was voluble in his 
account. The girl had come from the slave quarters sparsely 
dressed, and had paused a long time gazing into the water. 
The steersman had paid no particular attention to her, for 
she had come forth thus several mornings. Finally she turnfed, 
with wild eyes, made the sign of the cross of the Christians, and 
leaped. Bushing to the railing, the steersman could see 
nothing. Calling the rowers, they had put the barge to anchor. 
As for the sign the girl made, perchance she was signalling the 
monks on the shore. The steersman did not know. Christians 
had strange ways of communicating. Gazing shoreward, Mary 
beheld a procession of gowned figures moving outside the sand- 
stone cliffs. They semned to be waving pdms. Despite the 
distance, their voices could be heard upraised in an irregular 
Eastern chant 

fl7 
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Mary leaned OTer the railing and searched the water. In 
the roseate dawn the stream had crimsoned; it seemed to nm 
with streaks of blood. Behind the boat a maze oi water flowers 
— ^the pink and white lotus and red njrmphsens — heaied like 
a blanket while the slaves dragged the waters. Their irons 
brought np only lilies and mosses. 

On either side of the river life had b^nn to wabm; slaves 
appeared abont the sluices and water-wheels; in the bays 
fishermen were putting out their nets. From the shelter of the 
cliffs swarms of swallows poured^ and in the palm trees larks, 
godwitSy and curlews were singing. Flamingoes, like darts of 
scarlet flame, flew forth from the willows, and wild geese^ with 
outcries, soared over the waters. While she peered over ibt 
river, a white speck arose ahead of the barge. Hary saw, or 
imagined, a white face, with wide-opoi, reproadiful eyes and 
golden hair tangled with mosses. Springing back, Mary cried 
aloud, pointing ahead. At that moment the speck vanished — 
and a half-dozen crocodile heads rose and sank. 

^ It is over," said Seiggir. ^' The girl has already given 
breakfast to the crocodiles. Lift the anchors I Bowers, to your 
places!" Turning to Mary, he added, ^'Be of good heart; 
slaves are plentiful; what if one goeth to the fishes! " 

He laughed; but his laughter subsided as he observed the 
drawn expression of pain on Mary's face. Bending her head, 
she listened to the far refrain of the monks. Trembling; Maiy 
flung herself into the great man's arms. ^ Seiggir, Seiggir, 
take me away from this accursed land. I want to go. Yea, 
away from Alexandria ! Wherever I go these Christiana faaimt 
me. In the city, in the desert, I hear thar hymns! 'TIS said 
they invoke evil upon those they hate. This girl Doria was a 
Christian — ^I was ever fond of her 1 Thou heardst the steers- 
man say she made the sign of the cross before she died — 
Seiggir, I tell thee these Christians are masters of magici I 
fear the curse of their dead." 

The slaves drew up ttie andiors. Wliistling and singing; 
the oarsmen went to their places. In her pavilion Mary sank 
upon the couch, Seiggir by her side. 

^Last night I beheld dark shadows moving about n^ 
touch, Seiggir. In my dreams I saw the faces of Cihria^mnm 
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dying upon the pillars of the Serapinm. Their curses follow 
me as evil birds. This girl Doriar--Seiggir . . . Seiggir, 
Seiggir, I am afraid. • • • Seiggir^ wilt than silence those 
chattering yizens ? '' 

Seiggir shouted at the slave-girls. Silently, bnt with resent- 
ful looks, they vanished into their quarters. Nour jean timidly 
entered the pavilion and sank at Mary's feet. 

** Tell me of this slave Doria,'' said Seiggir ; ** who was she ? 
Why doth her death perturb thee? *' 

*^ Thou hast heard perchance of the vengeance meted to 
the dogs some years since when they were sacrificed at the 
Serapium. This girl I saved from death, though I swear 
metMnks she preferred to die ! Twice she ran away and the 
soldiers brought her back. Of all the little she-devils in my 
house Doria was faithful and most trustworthy. One night, 
during the revelries, when I was myself exhilarated witii wine, 
a Roman forced this girl to his embrace. Thereafter she went 
about like a wild thing — ^her eyes frightened me. She said no 
word, made no reproach. But her silence made me fear her I 
For two months she was as one mad. Often she made the 
strange sign of the Christians in the air — ^whenever a stranger 
approached. Then she would turn and run. Often her eyes 
were swollen as from much weeping. And now the girl is 
dead— dead ! I often felt she hated me for what occurred that 
night. Oh, Seiggir, we can protect ourselves against the living 
— ^but against the dead who come to us at night and who haunt 
our sleep and whisper in the stillness — against them we can 
find no weapcmsl The dead, Seiggir, are ever triumphant! 
They come to us, and we cannot escape. I tell thee at night 
I hear the voices of those who died at the temple of Serapis 
singing — ^yea, singing, though they be dead I Gods, my father's 
eyes stare at me in the night — ^he was a Christian and I, who 
hated him, had him slain. Seiggir! Seiggir! If his eyes 
condemned me it would be more bearable, but they bring only 
a strange reproach ! I cannot bear it! I cannot bear it ! ^ 

Seiggir took her hand. 

*' Thou art overwrought and nervous, Mary ! Fear not ! 
These dogs have no power ; if they know aught of magic it must 
be as vulgar as their religion. Their god was a carpenter. The 
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godBofnqr ancestors were warricvs; they rode npon the douds; 
their chariot wheels made the sound of thunder; they forged 
the lightnings; their children for centuries have ridden the 
horses of the sea.'' 

The boat moved steadily down stream under the pr ess ur e 
of the oars. Far away, fnmi the receding shore^ came the last 
refrain of the cenobites at their matins. ICaiy clutdied 
Seiggir's arms. 

^ Seiggir, I will go with thee— anywhere— to the world's 
end! Anywhere, I tdl thee, so I no longer hear the name of 
Christ" 

Seiggir clapped his hands. A Nubian appeared. 

^ Command the singers I Sunmum the lyre players I Scat- 
ter lilies! Benew the perfumes! Let there be food and wine 
and song!'' 

Long fingers of tawny light crept across the sand-hilk. 
The eastern sky glowed with rubesoent flame. On the barge 
slaves scattered fresh flowers. The braziers were filled w^ 
live charcoal. Incense fumes arose. While Mary and Seiggir 
partodt of their morning repast, the musicians, reclining on the 
deck, discoursed various melodies. Exultant in having won 
Mary's consent to join his voyage, Seiggir drained cup aft» 
cupofwine. Now and then his voice rose in one of the boister- 
ous, rollicking saga-songs of the North. Seizing Nourjean 
playfully by the ear, he i^outed: 

^ Sing, tiiou Persian stripling! Sing ss thou hast never 
sung! Let us cheer the heart of Mary ! " 

The fingers of the lyre-players glided over the strings. 
The cheeks of the flute-players distended. Nourjean, rubbing 
his aching ear, leaped to his feet and, laughing at Seiggir, broke 
into song. While he sang, his 1^ began to dance. Seiggir, 
shouting, nodded approval. 

Once Seiggir proffered his wine-cup to Mary, but with a 
shake of her head she declined. 

*' Be of good dieer, loveliest of women I Why let thy heart 
be sad because a slave has died? The world opens its doors of 
enchantment before us. We shall soon be away from tiiis 
parched country of sand and day. Thou shalt bdudd battles 
upon the sea, and captured slaves shall f <dlow thee in diains." 
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Toward nightfall they eirtered the canal of Alexandria, and 
all ni^t glid^ through Lake Mareotia. Listless, depressed^ 
Mary had listened to Seiggir's tales, to the mnsic, to Nourjean's 
songs. A vague premonition — of what? was it of danger? of 
some impending calamity? — ^had weighed heavily upon Mary's 
spirit all the day. She felt utterly tired, utterly exhausted 
with the experiences and worries of years. She felt almost 
IndiflFerent as to the future. When night fell she lay and gazed 
blankly at the stars. As Seiggir was about to leave her, at a 
late hour, she stayed him with her hand. 

^'Bemain by me awhile,'' she said. ^I would not be 
alone." She was afraid of the shadows, of the voices of 
dreams. 

She quaffed from Seiggir's cup of wine. Seiggir lay on 
the deck by the side of her couch. Finally Mary slept. When 
she woke she found Seiggir had gone to his pavilion. The 
surcease of untroubled sleep had rdEreshed her. Her lethargy 
passed. In the dawn she imagined she bdield her own new 
future. In the distance Mary saw Alexandria looming like 
some phantasm city out of the sunrise, its base laved by lake- 
waters, green and golden ; its heavy Egyptian buildings gaudily 
colored; its Oreek temples with their Egyptian pillars, its 
Doric and Ionic palaces, its domes, its blue and red conical 
towers, its spear-pointed obelisks, all transfigured in an 
tmearthly ^ory of burning violet, rose, and amber. Behind 
the Paneum appeared the ruddy rim of the ascending sun. As 
the barge was making its way amid the countless galleys^ boats, 
and smaller craft in the port, Seiggir appeared. The din of 
the dty grew louder in their ears. 

Mfloy extended her arms. Her eyes glowed. 

^* Seiggir, Seiggir ! Think of it — ^ti^s perchance shall be 
my last day in Alexandria! To-morrow I shall fare forth 
with theet Ah, Seiggir, I am happy to go with thee whatever 
betides! Cares have made my spirit heavy, and the jeers of 
envy and hate have rung in my ears too long! Seiggir, let our 
farewell be a fitting one! Let us give a banquet to all who may 
come to-night — ^to those who, desiring, may ever pine for me; 
to those who, hating, may ever feel gnawings at their hearts, 
knowing I am beyond their spite; to those who, jealous, may 
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never oease to envy me I Let our farewell be a triumphal one! 
Yea! let trumpets be blown in the streets! Let the bqggan 
be fed! Let nmners go forth announcing our going as heralds 
announce the arrival of kings! Let songs r^lg in the ciij 
to-night ! Yea, let the dogs of Christians baric ! I shall let 
Alexandria know I scorn its admiration as I aoom its hate! 
Ah, Seiggir, they shall remember me when we ride strange 
seas and visit mighty kings ! '' 

Arm in arm, th^ descended the gangway of the baige. 
As they entered a palanquin acclamations arose from ths 
weltering crowd of laborers on the quay. 

*' Hail, Mary!'' 

'^LotusoftheNile!'' 

*' Star of Egypt! Hail! Hail!'' 

Beaching into his embroidered purse, Seiggir flung hand- 
fuls of oboli into the air. As the litter was borne toward the 
esplanade a troop of children, b^gars, slaves, and the curioos 
of the populace followed. Beyond the Gate of the Mooit Hie 
palanquin was stopped in a melie of trafiSc — litters^ camds, 
elephants, asses, mules, a ccmgestion of humanity. Maiy 
peered from the curtains, to find the cause of the delay. U^y 
cries immediately arose. 

^' Woman of Babylon ! Mistress of abomination I Sconige 
of the world!" 

Her face crimsoned at the insults, and she drew badL 
At that m(»nent a stone was hurtled through the curtains. 
Seiggir was about ib leap to the street to find the culprit^ but 
Maiy restrained him. 

^ Peace, friend ! To-morrow we shall be away from this 
city, from Theophilus and his rats." 

The traffic moved and they passed on up the street 

At her house Mary found a score of guests waiting. 

^Let foot-runners be sent forth!" she ordered. ''Lek 
heralds announce Mary's departure from Alexandria! Invite 
the women I know — ^Prisdlla, Eustoi^ Potina, Cama, Octavia, 
Catherine ! How they hate me ! They shall grow greai with 
rage ! Ah, invite to banquet all who have admired me — Cains 
Mareellus, Lucius, the jeweller; Solomon Ben-Bir% the foul 
Jew! He hath pestered me with his advances because I owe 
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him money! — ClaodiuB Saturnius^ the fat pig of a Bcxnant^ 
Pythagoras, the philosopher; Faustos^ Olauco, Helins, the 
knave of a Chaldean magician I All — all of them ! Bid them 
to my feast I Simimon mimes ! Smnmon dancers ! Let there 
be wine in abundance ! Bid that fool of a cook surpass himself 
this night I Let food be given to the beggars ! Tea, gather in 
the hungry carrion from their hovels and the by-ways, for they 
will loudly shout my praises ! '^ She laughed, clapping her 
handa. ''Oh, ye dogs of Christians, revile me, curse me, 
spawn your hate of me ! I laugh at you ! To-morrow I shall 
be beyond your malice ! And to-night the name of Mary AbXL 
drown the name of Christ I '^ 



XIV 

Thb fitartling news of Mar/s intended d^Mitare from the 
city provoked the groateet excitement A 8c<Hre of nmnos^ 
bearing invitationB to her farewell banquet, spread the infor- 
mation thronghout the metropolis. During the aftemo(m an 
army of beggars, expectant of her last largess, gathered in vast 
numbers in the alleys bdiind Mary's palace. In the bath% 
gymnasia, and such public places whero men gathered, the 
report was discussed with mingled r^ret and incredulous 
astonishment. Eager to confirm what they heard, many went 
to Mary's house. 

Long bef oro evening the courtyard of Mary's palace was 
crowded. Courtesans, hating their rival, came to reassure 
themselvesof the truth of the good tidings. When they learned 
of Mary's conquest of the great mariner-merchant they were 
consumed with ungovernably envious rage. Men who had not 
visited the courtesan for years, decked in festive robes, came 
to bid her f arewelL Many brought parting gifts of jewels and 
flowers. Now that she was leaving the city, powerful men 
who had long admired Mary felt they could, without danger 
of being compromised, give her some last token of regard. 
In the gardens of the mansion musicians discoursed lively 
melodies all the afternoon. The street without the mansion, 
as evening fell, became lined with palanquins, curricles, and 
litters. 

On arriving, as was the Oreek custom, the guests were 
escorted to side rooms off the court, where their sandals were 
removed and their feet washed and perfumed. They were 
crowned with wreaths of irises, anemones, and roses. In an 
ante-chamber reserved for the women were all toilet accessories 
for a final burnishing of their beauty — ^hairpins, unguents, and 
dry tints. The guests thronged in great numbers. 

Gred^ boy-slaves escorted them to the hall of the banquet, 
a vast chamber of noble proportions, oval in shap^ reached 
by a majestic fiight of marble steps descending from the main 
court of the palace. Thousands of lights, burning in colored 
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Alezandrian glasses, brilliantly illmninated the hall. Spiral 
douds of iBcense rose from brazen tripods. The floors were 
strewn ankle deep with violets and anemones. In the centre 
of the hall was a great fountain, with five basins, the leaping 
sprays of which were colored by rays of light hidden in mossy 
grottoes. Out of the fountain rose a life-sized figure of Aphro- 
dite. Stately columns of lapis lazuli, of a rich azure speckled 
like the skin of snakes with gold, supported a vast dome under 
which was suspended a golden net heavily weighed with flowers. 
Agitated by silken cords, a rain of petals constantly descended 
upon the table. 

Entering, the guests took their places. They chatted pleas- 
antly with one another. A subdued murmur filled the halL 
Ignorant concerning Mary's plans, they questioned one another 
with unfeigned eager curiosity. 

Accustomed as they were to Mary's lavish entertainments, 
the luxury of the farewell feast surprised and amazed them. 
The table, shaped like a horseshoe, glittered with vessels of 
gold, crystal, and silver. Four thousand candles burned in 
silver candelabra; from massive lampadaries were suspended 
hundreds of lights in glasses the color of every jewel. The 
byssus cloth of the table was covered with irises, lotus flowers, 
orange and acacia blossoms. About the walls of the chamber 
were ranged the musicians and choirs. 

When Mary appeared the guests arose, lifting their cups. 
The hall thundered with ovations. 

''Star of Egypt!" 

Thaedra!" 

" Aspasia!'^ 

*' Gate of Dawn 1 Garden of Delight ! " 

"Of old Helen I To-day Mary I" 

*'Haill Haill" 

'' Why dost thou leave us? What of the desolate tidings? 
When wilt thou return ? " 

Caius Marcellus wailed: 

'' The sun sets upon Alexandria ! totoi ! totoi !* The 
earth becometh barren I The moon pales from anguish I The 
stars dose their golden eyes and weep ! " 

* Greek expression of lamentation— used in the dramas of 
.Adqrhia. 
15 
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Almachus^ already besotted, declaimed: 

'* The fire that heaven has kindled diesi All sweet things 
flee as onr summer is fled! beautiful <me, my dream it is 
dead/^ He babbled tearfully, ** My heart is as an incense vase 
she hath shattered. My songs she will not hear/' 

At the head of the table Mary paused, lifting her cup. 
All drank. 

She addressed her guests: 

'' I have here with me my friend, Seiggir, of whose fame 
you have heard, and with whom I depart on the morrow. 
Drink to his health and mine ! Drink that, upon my return 
to Alexandria, I may tell you of marvellous voyages.'' 

Turning to the right and left, she introduced Seiggir, men- 
tioning the names of some of the most eminent at the table. 
Amid acclamations they drank to the seaman. Men and women 
alike devoured Mary with their eyes. She was resplendent 

Mary was imperially robed in a shimmering tissue of 
gold, draped in diagonal folds about her sinuous figure, tlie 
long train, borne by dwarf negro boys, who resembled fridcy 
monkeys, with huge white teeth, grinning lips, and frizzled 
hair. The train spread behind her like a pool of liquid light 
The mantle was bordered deep with water lilies embroidered 
in pearls, the stamens studded with liquidly yellow topazes, and 
the foliage in gleaming emeralds. Her waist was clasped with 
a serpentine girdle set with diamonds and sapphires. Her bare 
arms were encircled with hoops of massy gold inlaid witii 
turquoise ; her wrists and fingers glittered with jewels. Wound 
many times about her neck, and hanging down over her bosom 
below the waist, were ropes of rose-pearls of huge size, strung 
on a golden chain. From her ears weighed heavy ear-rings of 
gold, crescent shaped, from which depended long pear-shaped 
emeralds. Her hair, curled and gummed, glistened with elec- 
trum, a powder of gold alloyed with silver. A victoria laurel 
wreath of chased gold, the leaves encrusted with emeralds, 
crowned her imperially. 

Despite the vermilion on her cheeks, her face seemed wan, 
and dark shadows accentuated the mdancholy weariness of 
her sultry eyes. Mary reclined on cushions at the head of the 
table. The couch whereon she reclined was sprinkled with a 
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gparkling amber dust^ and whenever she stirred on the cushions 
a goldenish hazy transplendence rose np and filled the air 
about her. Back of her Nubians waved peacock fans set with 
brilliants. 

^' Let the feast b^in/' she said. At her f eet^ amid her 
tiny, grotesque train-bearers^ sat Nourjean, his face painted, 
his finger-nails gilded. He made taunting grimaces at the 
slaves as they passed. Feasting his eyes upon her beauty, and 
himself regarded covetously by the other women, Seiggir 
reclined at Mary's right. On her left, glum of visage, unfeign- 
edly low in spirits, Caius Marcellus drained goblet after goblet 
of wine. 

The feast conmienced. 

Within the horseshoe ^closure of the table attendants 
assiduously served the guests. Belays of slaves, herculean 
and blacker than nij^t, bore on their heads great platters of 
painted earthenware from the kitchens. The first course con- 
sisted of fish fioating in pickle, lamprey eels, callichthys, oys- 
ters, gray mullet, cuttle-fish, the purple pompile, and soups 
containing all varieties of fish in the Mediterranean, stewed 
in oil and fiavored with saffron and asaf oetida. There followed 
baked grasshoppers, honeyed locusts, flamingo tongues covered 
with mushrooms, and herons' eggs fioating in a wine sauce. 
The guests helped themselves and, as was the custom of the 
time, gorged themselves prodigiously, washing down mouth- 
fuls of food with wine. Processions of servants constantly 
bore amphorss of wine from the cellars — ^there were wines of 
Safed and Byblus, of Sorek and Engedi, fiavored yQth spices 
and sweetened with honey. The wine was poured from the 
amphorae into massive craters of silver, and thence into cups of 
gold and myrrhine glass which were cooled in tubs of snow 
covered with vine leaves. As the wine fiowed, the hubbub of 
conversation rose, sometimes drowning the music. 

At the farther end of the hall was a gilded stage. The cur- 
tain rose up<XL a scene of rare Arcadian beauty, a meadow- 
land green with grass; in the distance, skilfully painted, th6 
blue JEgean Sea. The time was late afternoon. On a bed 
of purple hyacinths slept a Greek shepherd lad, of exquisite 
beauty, his crook in hand. 
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The master of the entertainment announced that Emped- 
odes, the celebrated mime^ was about to oiact a pantomime 
depicting the abducti<m by Zeum of Ganymede. Harps 
lesoonded. To the mnsic^ Empedocles, clothed in f eatiiers and 
representing the divine eagle^ softly soared down from the 
Olympian sky. The diners watched wiiii breathless delight 
Swmig by invisible wires, the eagle swooped upon the youth. 
Seizing him in his taloned arms, the huge bird bore him Mkit 
The bird's wings trembled ; the tail distended fan-like witb the 
god's exultant delight. Uttering a loud call, the celestial eagle 
rose into the air, disappearing in a fictitious sky. The ban- 
queters clapped their hands and shouted approvaL 

A toast was drunk to Mary: 

^' Thou whose shoulders are fairer than the moon ! Thou 
whose breasts are softer than the doves that nest in the gardois 
of theHesperides! Hail! HaUI" 

As Mary lifted her glass, all quaffed the toast 

^ Hail to her more glorious than the Valkyries ! ^ shouted 
Seiggir. ^ May she ride the seas as Brunhilde rides the air ! " 

Gains Marcellus threw his goblet upon the floor. 

*' Fools !" he bawled to the joyous crowd. ** Fools! Bather 
weep, for this is the funeral-feast of the loves! Aphrodite 
is about to vanish in the skies! Lo, her doves die of grief! 
Weep, all who say farewell to Mary ! Eternal night descends ! 
The star of Egypt dissolves in the dark ! " He fell over on his 
couch, burying his face in his hands, and gave way to inebriate 
sobbing. Mary signalled the leader of the Athenian choir. 
They b^an a song of Harmodious. She summoned her head 
steward. A relay of slaves brought more wine. 

*^ Begret me if you will, my friends," called Mary whoi 
the song was done. ^ But weep not ! " She solicitously patted 
Caius's hand. ''Yea, I go hence — ^later to return. I have 
lived here many years and I would see the marvels of the 
world. Bethink you, what if Aphrodite had ne'er gone bejcmd 
Cyprus! Where'er I go I shall represent the glory of 
Alexandria and spread her fame. Think of me with kindness, 
for I shall miss you all. I have heard the spinning of the 
Fates at their loom ! Changes have been brooding, and I yearn 
for change! But drink to the gods, and wish me WieU!" 
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Thunders of applanBe followed. 

^ Changes — ^ha 1 She must have recognized herself after 
the bath ! ^' said Enstoie, whose f ace> heavily enamelled^ showed 
crow's-feet. *^ Wise is she who knoweth when her beauty fades. 
Even paint cannot conceal that she f adeth. Ha, life is strange 
— we who are discreet and decent ever miss the smile of for- 
tune. Yet I wager her last lover is more desirable than her 
first, whom I suppose she has forgotten.^' 

**What woman remembers her first lover?'* slobbered 
Almachus. ^ Strain not thy memory, Eustoie ! I was by no 
means thy first, though I remember thee from the time I was 
a child.'' 

^^ She hath a gift of cunning," hissed Potina, glaring at 
Mary. " She knoweth the day of her decline hath come — she 
doth well to retire." 

^' And to leave the business of Venus in the hands of those 
less wise," sneered Almachus, who sat between the two cour- 
tesans. ^"Tis strange, women ever see the age of others I 
How their mirrors must lie I " 

The two women snapped at him like angry cats. 

** I swear there are circles under her eyes," said Potina. 

^ Look at that miserable ass ! " Eustoie pointed toward 
Gains, drunkenly weeping. ^' He is like an elephant carried 
away by grief ! I would as lief have a hippopotamus bewail 
my departure I" 

"A fitting mourner," sneered Potina. **They say this 
seaman hath tiie wealth of an emperor." 

'^ For all we know, he may lock our Mary in a cage, or 
kill her. I would not trust myself with him." 

^ Thou » art become suddenly discerning," jeered the 
poet. ** He would lock thee in a cage that he might never see 
thee!" 

^'I would I were leaving Alexandria!" sighed Potina. 
* Times are changing — ^things are not as they were." 

** Hast thou heard the news ? " whispered Cama. *' Yester- 
day, so they say, Theophilus received from the Emperor a 
rescript approving the execution of a plan which shall mean a 
restriction of our privileges. Perchance worse ! " The other 
women leaned forward, with looks of alarm on their faces. 
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''I had no warning/' said one. ^^And John, one of 
Theophilus's deacons^ who often visits me, is a friend. Is there 
actoal danger? What hast thoa heard?'' 

** The bearded dog would bum our houses, confiaeate our 
jewels^ diut us into prisons or monasteries ! " declared Cama. 
^ 'Tis said the rescript has just come, authorizing the hell-dog 
to wipe out what he calls vice in Alexandria! Look to your- 
selves I I have put away my jewels, and am prepared any day 
tosetsaiL In Ostia I have a friend." 

The painted creatures paled. 

''Persephone in Hades!" muttered Octavia. ''If only 
some one had the courage to kill the Emperor ! " 

"Kill the Emperor! Treason! Treason!" Those who 
heard were struck dumb with terror. 

Catherine, a slender wisp of a woman, with a face poeseesing 
the pale charm of moon-lilies, and blade, wise eyes of inordinate 
size, said: 

" I shall become a Christian. Personally I believe in no 
gods. Why not confess one as another? There is the Jewess 
Salome. She feared the monks, so she went to the Patriarch 
and was baptized* Of course, ^e still receives her lovers, and 
makes more money than ever ! Each week she goes to diuroh, 
and of her earnings gives, so she claims, a tenth to the 
Patriarch. 'Tis not a bad investment for protection. Conse- 
quently Ae is not menaced by monks nor denounced by priests. 
'Tis an example I am sure many of us will be constrained to 
foUow." 

" Methinks the trappings of virtue will befit thee strik- 
ingly," laughed Almachus. 

The pale beauty smiled. 

"Yea," said die, "if women were only aware of the 
novelly of chastity, they would assume it as a seductive guise. 
Hypocrisy is never without its charm. Yea, I have decided — 
I diall become a Christian. Verily, modesty is the next art to 
be mastered by our sex. Perchance Christianity may serve a 
purpose in enhancing women with the charm of an unviolated 
maidenliness. It wUl declare that all women shall be chaste, 
and all will pretend to be. Then, in men's eyes, they will 
consequently bear a mythical prize on their persons. Men will 
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cease to despise them. Moreover, each man in his amours 
will haye the joy of being an imaginary conqueror, of securing 
a trophy no rival in the race of love has won ! That, too, will 
please his vanity. Women, of coarse, being more sophisticated 
and less trathfol, will become more cormpt— but more 
deUghtfulI'* 

Whilst she spoket^ Nourjean began to sing. When he 
finished, Almachus, his face inflamed with drink, arose and 
declaimed a verse celebrating Mary's departure. He hio- 
coughed constantly. His beady eyes popped, his fat hands 
moved creepily in the air as he recited 

The second course was brought on — ^there were sand grouse, 
Phasian pheasants, pelicans, ospreys, and white peacocks 
roasted at a slow heat for two days so as not to scorch their 
feathers, bulls' kidneys, minced meat roasted in vine leaves^ 
curious hashes and ragouts^ black in color, and quarters of 
red beef surrounded by baked pastries forming odd designs. 
Finally five slaves brought among them, on a massive platter, 
a roast wild boar, its feet doubled up, its eyes half open, the 
pores of its shaven skin steaming redolently; the belly stuffed 
with larks, nightingales, quails, and savory sauces. The golden 
wine of Sjrracuse flowed from leathern bottles into craters like 
ceaseless fountains. 

Mary talked wi& Seiggir and the philosophers, lliere 
are two subjects inevitably discussed at banquet-tables and by 
men when they are drunk — ^these concern the mystery of the 
Deity and the destiny of man. Perhaps, being of the most 
profound import to humankind, they are too confounding 
for consideration in hours of sobriety. 

^Man always creates his god in his own image,'' said 
Pythagoras, a philosopher, spilling wine over his beard. 
** The ineffable is beyond man's ccnnpKrehension. The Ultimate 
Father-Mother of the Universe, the Divine Absolute, the ger- 
minal essence whence creation springs, is but vaguely sym* 
boluted in the imperfect deities men create. These images 
men invest with their own ideals. They bow in worship to what, 
after all, is the envisagement of the noblest potentialities in 
themselves. The god of any race is the highest ideal imagin- 
able to that race. We must not discourage the god-creating 
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instinct in men^ for hmnanity advanoes as it striveB to imitate 
the god-ideals evolved by the higher minds of its poets, philoee- 
pherSy priests. 

^^ The study of gods is not without interest,'' he oontinned. 
^< Climate, appetite national customs, scenic snrronndicgs, 
heat^ cold — all enteor into the racial conception of a divimfy. 
Cimsider the tribal god of the Jews, for example. In the early 
days -wbeia the Israelitish tribes stnigig^ with the unoon- 
qiiered material forces of untamed Nature, securing their sus- 
tenance by agriculture and grazing, tiieir diief purpose in life^ 
the means whereby they diould survive as a race, was the 
propagation and increase of the family. Economic neoessitj, 
therefor^ compelled a man to take many wives. And witt 
many wives, punitive discipline, of course, was necessary." 

''Of course, of coursel '^ concurred Aulus, the Boman« 

^ Tbey therefore developed a rigid family life, ruled arbi- 
trarily by a despotic father— a patriarchal tyrant who main- 
tained his authority by brute force, by means of the scorpicm 
and the rod, the expulsion of recalcitrant wives, and evoi by 
the killing of his sons^'' continued Pythagoras. '' Their idea 
of a god evolved along similar lines. The &ther, apotheo- 
sized, became the divinity, capriciously rewarding and puniBh« 
ing his children, lording it over the tribes from the skies, pet- 
tily demanding sacrifice, making peevish threats, being car- 
ried away by vulgar fits of temper, and administering affairs, 
not according to any code of logic and justice, but solely as his 
vain, irritable whims dictated. Tyrannizing paternalism 
reached its climax when the Jewish Yahve demanded the death 
of his own son to satisfy his ill-bred anger. 

'^ To a race that survives by fathers enslaving their eooa 
and families the god, of course, must uphold the authority of 
parents and preserve tiie family sanctity. He must necessarily 
have the provinciality of the bucolic hearth, and, because of 
this insularity and self-contented limitation, lack the charm ol 
culture. Father-like,*' concluded Pythagoras, ** this Yahve had 
no relish for other races, considering the Jews his choeoi 
children.*' 

''By Hercules, what a deity! ** exclaimed Hdius. •^ What 
abominable taste ! ** 
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Oaius MaicellnSy lifting his cumbersome weighty extended 
bis goblet for wine. Wiping the tears from his eyes with the 
edge of his mantle, he laughed heartily. 

'^A fulsome, fightings bickerings cheating, cmjeed lot of 
perts— those Jews! A plague of locustsi A curse of flies! 
Go into their noisy quarter, and you find them at one another^ 
pulling beards, beating each other with staves — all over an 
oboU ! By the gods, I'd hang every Jew who didn't pay his 
taxes i Go into the court any day and youll find them at one 
another's throats. By Jupiter, iberf make more trouble than 
any of the revolting provinces ! " 

^ 'Tis singular the Christians should so hate them," said 
Fanstus^ ''for the Christians' god was a Jew." 

^ I don't wonder that he was deified," said Caius, contemp- 
tuously. '' So deserved the Jew who had the courage to tell 
his people to pay their taxes to Csesar. So they crucified hinu" 

Ben-Ezra, the money-lender, reclined not far away. He 
heard the insults upon his race in silence. About the table 
were young profiigates, gamblers, scions of the aristocracy, who, 
while they owed Ben-Ezra money, had for the Jews the intoler- 
able scorn of the time. Taunts of the hated race passed about 
the table. With that fine race integrity which has enabled the 
Jews, despite pensecutions, to endure through the centuries, 
Bai-Ezra gave no sign of recognition to the insults. He ate 
in silence, drank sparingly. Finally the subject of conver- 
sation dumged — ^Mary and Seiggir began discussing their pro- 
posed voyages; the philosophers fell to arguing; one finally 
rolled imder the table. Some of the guests fell asleep in the 
laps of dancing-girls. Toward midnight a cry arose: 

''Hail! Mary! Mary! Give us the pantomime! Let 
Aphrodite ascend from the foam! May Helen smile again! 
Until thou camest unto u%ttie goddesses were dead! With thee 
the divinities have returned to the earth ! " 

Lifting her hand, Mary silenced the salvos with a gesture. 
As the voices subsided Mary overheard Eustoie, who was 
already intoxicated, mutter to Potina, in an audible voice : 

^ Should she perform, hearken — ^thou wilt hear her bones 
creak.** 
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Mary smiled upon her guests graciously^ depreeatinglr^ 
then spoke softly: 

** You compliment me^ my friends ! I am happy the memtiy 
of my representations has not palled upon you. Perfaape it is 
your good fortune to have known me so Icxig as have Euszoiey 
Potina, and others^ and to haveiseen me as Aphrodite, as Helen, 
as Leda^ as the h^ign and lovely figures you know, wfaea all 
of you were yonng.^ She smiled and, glancing covertly et the 
group of women guests, went on more softly: ** But I d» not 
wish to destroy so precious a memory. No,'' die shook her head. 
*^ Others wHl imitate the goddesses^ others will dance. Fbr 
yon see, my friends, such is the tragedy of life that age ever 
attacks the most beautiful, who are the most tender. Tis said 
that Aphrodite became languid with time, and that in later 
years there were lines on Helen's brow ! So I will not act for 
you. Tis only the unlovely that the years cannot spoil I Yea, 
my friends, only the heads of the Gorgons, being ev^" ug^, 
can show no further hideousness ! " 

Uproarious laughter convulsed the assemblage. Catherine 
and Cama, the youngest of the courtesans, fell over eadi other, 
giggling. Priscilla and Octavia grunted viciously, whilst 
Bustoie — smocked with hilarious jeers> cat-calls, and pointed 
fingers — strangled over the fowl she was swallowing. 



XV 

Thb feast mounted in bacchanalian mirth and noise. The 
second course came to an end> but it seemed the supply of food 
would never cease. There were jellies the color of gold, cheeses^ 
and baskets of fruit voluptuous as amorous mouths — ^tawny 
melons from the oases^ Omani peaches pink as maidens' chedcs, 
purple plums from Ravenna, pomegranates, fresh figs, orangeis 
from Ostia, apples from Syria, gourds fiUed with honey, and 
bunches of blue grapes from the vineyards of Libya and 
Ascal(m. There were dried raisins, pistachio nuts, shelled 
almonds, preserved fruits, confections and sherbets, golden, 
green, rose-colored and purple, of snow. By a signal of her 
hand Mary commanded the diief of the entertainers. 

An acrobat performed on a bar and jumped through ho<^. 
A contortionist, double-jointed, tied himself into a knot 
Two wrestlers, their bodies gleaming with oil, engaged with 
each other; their limbs twisted, their tendons snapped, their 
muscles bulged under their skin. A number of sword-blades 
were set upon the stage ; from the wings a girl, of perhaps ten, 
leaped into the midst. The diners held their breath. She 
jumped and pirouetted among the blades; at each descent of 
her feet it seemed her body would be cloven. The rapidity 
of her movemaents increased; her body became a white blur 
amid the stationary weapons. Describing a somersault, she 
turned about, head downward, and danced on her hands. With 
another leap she landed on her feet without the dangerous 
circle and ran laughing down the edge of the stage, bowing to 
the assemblage. A rain of drachma clattered like hail 
about her. 

Presently a gust of mischievous laughter pealed through 
the hall, and a troop of boys, numbering perhaps a hundred, 
Altered with a cyclonic dacdi. They had vine leaves and grapes 
in their hair and wore baby-panther skins about their loins. 
Their faces grinned with impish mischief. Extending their 
arms with impetuous invitation, they made tumvdtuous 
descents toward the guests. With palms retardingly upraised 
in disdainful denial, they leaped backwards. They jumped 

t85 
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into the air, their brown feet flew under tiiem like leaves in 
an autumn storm. They gave vent to shrill cries, peals of 
lascivious laughter. Joining hands, their bodies swaying 
nndulantly, they danced in a circle about the table ; they made 
obscene grimaces and stuck out their tongues at the g^oests. 
Their movement increased with irresistible momentum, until, 
in a frenzied whirl, their lithe brown bodies merged in an 
indeterminate maze, out of which fugitive teasing fsoet 
laughed, glittering ejres flashed, and bewilderingly leaping feet 
appeared and vanished. Finally, with one le^> in the air, the 
dancers came to a dead stop. Frenziedly tossing their vine 
wreaths toward the guests, tiiey shriekingly scattered as thou|^ 
pursued by satyrs. From the gardens without came shoots and 
hoidenish laughter. 

Following the rout, the Athenian choir sang Tbeoeritaa^s 
love-lament of the jealous Simstha after her incantation to 
the moon : 

" Observe my love, whence it arose, lady HiooiLl 

"And when he had looked on me the cruel man, having fixed 
hit eyes on the ground, eat upon the couch. And quidcly body waa 
warmed fay body, and our faces became hotter than with sun-heal^ 
and we were whispering sweetly. And that I may not prate to ttes 
too long, dear Moon, greatest thlnffs todc place. 

** Bat there came to me to-day the mother of mr flute-player, 
and she told me that in sooth Delphis is in love; but onfy thua maeh: 
That he was pouring forth of unmixed wine to Eroe, and at last 
went hurriedly to the house of his love with wreaths. At other timea 
he was wont to resort to me thrice and four timea a day, bat now 
'tis even twelve days since I have seen him. Has he not then soaw 
other flight, and has he not forsotten met 

** Now, indeed, I will compel him by love-charms; and if he shoold 
still vex me also, by the Fates I swear he shall knock at the gatsa 
of Hades. But fare thee well, and tarn thy steeds, dread Lady, toward 
the sea. And I will bear my trouble, even as I have undertaken. 
Farewell, bright-complexioned Moon, and farewell, ye other star^ 
attendants on the chariot of stilly night." 

Some of the guests, having become ill^ were escorted from 
the chamber by slaves. Every one talked volubly, each trying 
to drown the voice of another, until no words were distinguish- 
able. They discussed the scandals of the dty, the latest 
divorces, ttie most notorious cases in bankruptcy, the races and 
gladiatorial games, the inefficiency of the governor, the preten- 
sions of the Christian Patriarch, and the astonishing raids of 
the monka 
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They talked of what was the most momentous news of the 
day — the campaign Tbeodosins was organizing against 
Engeninsiy the rhetorician, who, on the assassination of Yalen- 
tinian II by the ambitions Arbogastes, two years before, had 
been raised to the throne of the EmjHre of the West 

^What think ye his imperial majesty hath done? Of 
whom he seeketh counsel in so grave an affair as war ? ^' said 
Olanco. 

" Of his cook/' succinctly commented Anlns. ^ Perhaps of 
the keeper of his staUes. Ye all know that for several years 
he hath consulted Ambrose concerning all civil measures — and 
by this arrogant bishop have his majesty's ministers and coun- 
dllors been guided and domineered as well." 

" Tell us — ^tell us, whose high advice doth he now seek ? " 

** John of Lyoopolis," answered Olauco. 

*^ John of Lycopolis I " Laughter greeted this declaration. 

John of Lycopolis was one of many hermits of the time who 
had achieved a unique reputation for sanctity. On the summit 
of a mountain near the city of Lycopolis, in the remote Thebaid, 
this holy man fifty years before had sought retreat, denying 
himself all food cooked by fire and all human c(Mnf orts. He 
had spent a half century in an isolated cave devoting five 
days of the week to solitary prayer and meditation. On Satur- 
days and Sundays he gave audience to thousands of pilgrims 
who came from all parts of Egypt All consisted of men, how- 
ever, for the aged Jdm steadfastly refused to look upon that 
abominable creature woman, or to permit any women to mingle 
among the visiting supplicants. 

** Yea," continued Olauco, *^ the most august Emperor, hav- 
ing dlenoed the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, seeketh divine 
instruction from John of Lycopolis I An illiterate Christian 
hermit to direct the waging of a civil war — ^thia ignorant 
madman to deliver the oracle that shall govern the Emperor 
in this supreme affair of state ! An embassy recently arrived 
in the city from Theodosius headed by Eutropius." 

^Eutropius?" 

^ Theodosius's favorite eunuch. Already he sailetti up the 
Nile, in royal stete, most humbly to intercede with this un- 
washed J(^ to mtJce known the will of heaven ! " 
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Despite the cri8i3 that threatened the empire^ the coming 
war arouBed little enthusiasm. Th^ pers^ial affairs^ the 
gossip of the idtj, the coming races and gladiatorial games 
interested them more. As the heat of wine mounted to their 
heads, many revealed personal and domestic secrets, faaae 
gleefully, and, to their later dismay, boastingly telling of Aockr 
ing scandals in which they were involved. They told ribald 
stories concerning their mistresses and wives. They joined in 
the choruses of the hired singers, drank toaste to Mary, heartily 
and with gusto tmceasingly poured libations to the gods. 

While the gueste were eating their ices an extraordinaiy 
company appeared — ^youths and maidens in bizarre masquerade, 
some wearing masks of the heads of birds, tigers, crocodiles, 
apes, serpents; some clothed in the skins of Libyan lions, 
tigers, goats, dogs, the plumage of peacocks and oetridies; 
some representing mammoth moths and butterflies, wings 
extended, others dragons, monstrous beetles, and sea-dolphins. 
The troop performed a dance of unparalleled licentiousness in 
which were represented the amours of forest, jungly and sea. 
This charmed the guests. When they had finish^ amid the 
applause, Mary raised her hand, signalling silence. She epcke : 

*^ My friends, my desire is that my farewell lAiall be worthy 
of you and of being remembered as marking my departure from 
your midst. But alas!'' she smiled sweetly, ^the memory 
of man is of exceeding brevity ! Therefore, ere the hours wax 
late, and Morpheus or Eros daim you, I wish to give to eadi 
of you a token of my regard — ^what may, for a short whfle at 
least, recall my memory despite newer and more engrossing 
pleasurea To each I give the goblet wherefrom he has drunk 
this night. Whenever you lift it in libation to the gods I 
pray you invoke their favor upon me— especially of her ol 
Cyprus, most gracious and lovely of divinities I ^ 

With enthusiastic cries the guests fondled the rare goUets 
of gold and violet-colored myrrhine glass. Of extraordinary 
value, the cups were enhanced with gem^. Libations wore 
poured, the gods invoked eternally to smile upon thor 
daughter. 

*' To each of you, as a token of my gratitude for the gifts 
ye have brought to tiie shrine of Aphrodite, I give one of mj 
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Blave^maidenB I Let each select her who hath pleased him 
moati Perchance, if ye be so minded at any time, ye may yr^ 
sent such winaome damsel, with the comjdiments of Maiy, to 
your wives ! Wives are ever deficient in the arts of love and 
the sweet and versatile play of affection which holdeth a man I 
I assure you my maidens are sorceresses of pleasure and mis- 
tresses of the charms that enthrall the heart I They can teach 
your dnll wives much I " 

Hilarious laughter answered her. 

<^ Incomparable one! Certainly she is well remembered 
who starts domestic squabblings ! ^ 

Maiy smiled deprecatingly. 

'^ When I go forth I shall leave all behind me. To-morrow 
mom my slaves, such as remain after your picking, shall be 
granted their freedom. So select the flower that most pleases 
yoiL*' 

With a furtive smile, Mary addressed the courtesans. 

^ To thee, Eustoie, I give one of my most treasured hand- 
maidens—one skilled in the arts of the toilet, of dressing the 
hair, and the factitious substitutes of youth; and to thee, 
Potina, one unsurpassed in the art of dress. She will teach 
thee good taste in adornment. May ihe gods be gracious unto 
yon and preserve your beauty I '' Shouts of good-natured deris- 
ion were hurled at the two women. They colored with rage; 
but their indignant voices were drowned in the din. 

^ Implacable Venus I Be merciful to thy priestesses ! ** 

Wben silence was restored, Mary added : 

" To you, Catherine, Priscilla, Cama, Octavia, I give each 
likewise a maiden skilled in the toilet^ in manners, in com- 
pounding perfumes and the secrets of love. They will be 
valuable to you. To thee, Almachus, to whom I am indebted 
for songs of praise and many hours of torture in listening to 
thy verses, I give my favorite of the slaves — Nourjean, * Light 
of the world,' who is more a peri than a boy. He will teach 
thee complexity of passion and simplicity of verse. To thee, 
Ben-Ezra, in addition to the moneys and interest which shall 
be paid thee ere I depart, I know of no more fitting gift than 
yon stuffed pig I As my guests have done me more honor this 
night with their thirst than with their appetite, it remains 
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nncured, and I ahall have it conveyed to thy hooae. As ifacm 
canst eat it not» being forbidden by thy reUgion, tboa canrt 
preserve it as a tribute to and symbol of ^y race. In all 
creatiixi, methinks^ naught compares with the vnlgar voraciiy 
of the sinne in its mire as thy people's greed &r nsmy!" 
Amid the jeers and insults of the audience, Ben-Ezra bowed 
with dignity. His face cdored, but he made no reply. ^ To 
youy HeliuSy Faustns, Olauoo, Pythagoras, and my friend 
philosophers I give my cellars of wine. As jrfiilosophy is the 
result of madness, the solvent of the senses, the fumes o€ ^ncy, 
and leadeth nowhere but to long arguing and ccmfusion, I trust 
your days may be full of cheer. Now be merry, my friendsl 
Let there be wine! Drink! Slaves! Benewthegumsl Scat- 
ter perfumes I SummcMi the dancers I Strike up the musici " 

The banqueters cheered and laughed. Slaves renewed 
the braziers. Fresh flowers were Bcatt^ed over the flo(v. The 
golden net in the ceiling was agitated. Maidens, bearing unn^ 
sprinkled perfumes over the guests with asperges wands. Now 
and then a goblet dashed to the floor. One by one the candles 
on the table guttered out. The atmoeidiiere of the hall was 
hazy with incense smc^e. Boiling billows of vapM*, assuming 
changing colors in ihe light of the lamps, obscured the faces 
ofthegoests. Amid a blaze of torches Mary appeared through 
the maz^ mistress of the revelry, her golden garment and 
jewels aflame. 

Seiggir, creeping dose, folded his arms about her waist 
He covered her hands with kisses. Mary became faint with 
nausea. 

^Open the casements! The room is stifling! I would 
have air ! ^ she commanded a slave. 

The blinds and lattices were thrown back, and a soft breeze 
entered, dispelling the fumes of incense. Through one of the 
windows the tops of plane trees were outlined against a lumi- 
nouasky. Gazing upward Mary saw the nKxm. From the alleys 
in the rear of the palace came the cheers of b^gars being fed 
on the offals from the table. A heavy melancholia, like a ocdd 
hand, gripped Mary's heart Leaning back in Seiggir's arms, 
shivering, she breathed : 

** To-night we make merry here, and the moon shines with- 
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out. It shines upon the Nile and upon the olden tombs where 
queens and princesses sleep. And ever we try with wine and 
music to banish the fears — the fear of life and the fear of death 
— ^within our hearts ! But it is in vain, Seiggir, it is in vain ! 
A thousand years ago^ when pharaohs and princesses sat at 
their banquets, the nK)on shone as it shines to-night ! Whettier 
they made love or wept, the moon silvered the Nile and lighted 
the tombs of those who a thousand years before had died, and 
who were then forgotten I And to-night the moon lights their 
tombs and stirs the bats — ^to-night while we in our turn dine. 
Thus will the moon shin^ my Seiggir, a thousand years hence 
— yea, and while men make fools of themselves with wine, 
wUle they endeavor with merriment and music to shut out the 
shadows of fate and the thought of death, the moonlight will 
flood our forgotten tombs. Thus the moon once shone 
upon Helen's face as she looked over the walls of Troy. 
Thus it shone into Aspasia's garden when she gave lov- 
ing counsel unto Pericles. Helen's beauty has vanished, she 
is but a name; we know naught of Aspasia's wisdom nor her 
grave. Thus the moon shone o'er Nero's feasts, o'er Mes- 
salina's couch of love; thus . . . when Cleopatra died 
. . ." Mary gazed along the table, about which the men's 
bloated faces appeared like red blurs through a fetid maze. 
" What fools we are, Seiggir ! What fools ! What fools I There 
is no happiness in the world, Seiggir, save the happiness of 
illusions ! The monks are right. We delude our senses with 
music, we exhilarate our brains with wine. But life is a brief, 
a terrible thing, a void wherein loves as well as hopes are futile. 
There is no merriment in our dances. False is the joy of our 
songa We muddle our brains and fool ourselves. All enjoy- 
ments, all triumphs, all loves pall. Even vengeance fails. Per- 
chance thou and I shall voyage hence, into new seas — ^but not 
for long, Seiggir ! Not for long ! All voyages have but one 
harbor — the harbor of the grave, Seiggir, the grave — the 
gravel " Her voice sank to an awed, hudied whisper. 

^ And what is beyond the grave, Seiggir ? These Christians 

— they alone do not fear death, for they place no value upon 

mortal things. • . . Are they right, Seiggir, are iliey 

right? . • • Have they found some secret we do not know? 

10 
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Thy people and my people, as all peoples, have their gods — 
but are tiie gods there in the darkness? Or will the darkness, 
as life^ mock us ? I wonder, Seiggir, and I am afraid ! Afraid I 
We cannot put off our end. Death is the only certain thing in 
life. Tea, though we no longer follow the olden custom and sit 
with a mummy at our feast, ever the face of death gazes at 
us. It gazes to-night from the faces of these who lau^ here ^ 
— she swept the chamber with a gesture of repulsion — ^ from 
the face of Ben-Ezra who will find his usury profitless; from 
the face of Eustoie, who will find no flattery in the mirror of 
the eternities. Yea, Seiggir, we may drink and dance and 
sing and love — ^thou and I — even as they. But the races of the 
world pass, human quests, accomplishments^ and loves all end 
— and to what purpose? This we know — ^we delude oursdves 
in vain, Seiggir — ^the vanities, the pleasures of life are fntikv 
futile, empty, and death is as inscrutable as it is certain . . • 
Yea, and over our banquets and our graves alike the moon 
shines, unchangingly . . . forever.'* 

She lay her head back, pale with apprehensive dread, and 
closed her eyes wearily. 

^* Thou talkest strangely," said Seiggir, lifting a goblet of 
wine to her lips. ** I love thee ! Life lietii before us I Why 
speak of death? Sweet Mary, adorable Mary, be of good heart! 
DrinkI Drink!'* 

Mary took the cup, and, smiling upon it, muttered: 

^ Yea, what fools ! *' Then she drank deep, and with mad 
laughter fiercely flung the cup from her. 

Vaguely puzzled, Seiggir reclined by her, his eyes engulfing 
her with awed admiration and impassioned desire. For a long 
while Mary sat as one in a trance, starily watching the revelry. 
Laughing faces about the festive board melted away, and all 
about, drinking from golden cups, she beheld, as they would 
be a few years hence, stark, staring skulls. Thus all pleasure 
ended; thus life concluded. To what purpose? To^riiatend? 
Her own life had been a travesty of that thing whidi she 
desired. Did death hold it? • . . Death alone was cer- 
tain. And, in the years to oome, whatever might betide I^r, 
the moon would shine, unchanging, a silvery mockery in the 
night 
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At a signal from the chief of the entertainers^ curtains 
parted at the end of the hall. A troop of Syrian girls, wilder 
than gazelles, tumnltnonsly swept into the room. Even the 
voices of the more hilarious were drowned in the tintinnabula- 
tion of strings, the wail of flu^, the blare of horns, and the 
clapping of crotalos. The girls danced turbulently. There 
were bells on their wrists and ankles. They madly clashed 
tambourines. Their stonuu^hs were bare. Their feet leaped 
and pranced. They made wild rushes through the chamber, 
i^proached and retreated from the guests who lay on the 
couches. They waved their arms; their bodies twisted in 
lascivious and incredible contortions; the muscles of their 
stomachs undulated voluptuously. They rolled their big eyes 
with invitation, refusal, swooning ecstasy. They shuddered in 
a spasm of feigned delight. Flinging their tambourines im- 
petuously to the floor, they stood rigid, their eyes flashing, 
panting. 

With delighted shouts, guests, young and old, seized the 
wanton creatures and bore them off — some to alcoves behind 
the tapestries along the walls, others to the gardens. 

The garden groves were lighted by torches. Musicians, 
dressed as satyrs, played on lutes and bagpipes. Troops of 
corybantes, naked to the waist, went dancing among the trees. 
In caves built of artificial rocks, bedded with moss, couples 
sought retreat. Prom without, over the walls of the gardens^ 
came the uproar of beggars. Singers marched through the 
streets about the palace chanting the farewell song of Lycidas : 

^ Fair voyaging befall you, 
Both when the Idds are westering, 
And the S6uth wind the coy waves chase 
And when Orion treads the sky above the ocean 1 " 

Far away, but approaching, could be occasionally heard the 
fanatic outcries of monks on a nightly raid. 

Within the banquet hall the excitement became a fever. 
Unprecedented license prevailed. Octavia, partly disrobing, 
embraced Almachus. Ben-Ezra, finding no one paid any atten- 
tion to him, made his departure. Trying to make themselves 
heard over the clamor, the philosophers argued boisterously con- 
cerning the dying discussion of Socrates. Helius spilled wine 
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constantly; his tnnic was drenched. Ahnachns called angnlj 
for more wine. ^This wine is soar as the temper of the 
Ooigons! Slaves! More wine! I want honey in the wine! 
By the dog of hell^ are the bees of Egypt dead? " Beding 
tmder the table^ a nnmber of guests^ nnable again to rise, lay 
groaning in tiieir vomit. Occasiondly a slave deigned to lift 
a besotted noble to his place. Nonrjean, excited by the frenzy, 
joined a Greek singer in an abandoned dance, and thai arm in 
arm rolled to the floor, hiding beneatii the sheltering foliage 
of dwarf acacia trees surronnding a pillar. The mnsieiana 
played as if beside tiiemselves. The lamps burned low; the 
candles spattered out. Flower petals, wilted, still rained npon 
the table. Seiggir drew doeer and closer to Maiy. His arms 
passionately enfolded her. His lips devoured her eyes, her 
ears, her throat. He kissed her gilded, coral-tipped breasts. 

''Dost thou love me? Mary I Mary! Divinest among 
women, wilt thou love me forever? This is a night of nights^ 
by Odin, a fitting farewell to Alexandria! To-morrow ni^ 
we shall ride the seas! The waves shall be onr conch ! Mary! 
Why art thou so cold? Tis a ni^t of joy 1 ** 

Hugged in his strong, uncoutii arms^ Maiy became fever- 
ishly infected by the music, the shouts, the wine, the contagion 
of the rout; her cheeks flushed; her breath came &sL Sur- 
rendering herself, she cuddled, with half-terror upon Seiggir's 
breast, panting, breathing close upon his face. 

''Loveme, love me, Seiggir! Hold me dose! I know not 
why — I am afraid! My heart is ice!" Looking fearfully 
about among the revellers, again she seemed to see the faces ot 
skulls; among the dancers the staring eyes of the dead, and 
through the casement, like a planef s death-lamp, the cold, 
lucent moon. Over the outcries Mary heard shouted aloud, 
somewhere afar, the name of Christ Flinging her arms about 
Seiggir's neck, she moaned, desperate, shuddering: ^ Take m^ 
Seiggir, take me! '' 

Their mouths united. 

Two raucous, terrified, almost inhuman cries rent the air. 
Simultaneously a tremendous uproar swelled from the beggars 
in the alley, drowning out the revelry in the gardens. His 
great eyes rolling with terror, his arms v^ving wildly in dee- 
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perate f rights one of Mary's Nubian porters burst into the 
banquet hidl. A horrible noise came from his gaping; tongue- 
less mouth. The second porter followed. 

AfiErighted^ Mary tore herself from Seiggir's embrace and 
leaped to her feet Transfixed, she gazed at the great entrance. 
Through its portals hurled tiiemselves headlong a troop of 
slayes, eunuchs, glee-girls, servants from the pantry and 
kitchen, fleeing in mad consternation. Before she could find 
voice, Mary heard the heavy, dull impact of battering-rams 
assaulting the grilled doors of the outer vestibule. Almost 
immediately followed the thud of falling statues, the smash of 
bn^en casements, and the metallic clangor of bronze lamps 
hurtled to the pavement.. 

^* The soldiers t The soldiers I They have come with the 
monks! Flee the house I '' 

Shrieking, wailing, struggling, fighting, trampling one 
another, negro slaves^ eunuchs, glee-girls, and dancers poured 
into the banquet chamber in a mad race to tiie door at the 
farther end leading to the gardens. Some fell head over heels 
in their flight But almost immediately they dashed back 
from the gardens, desperate, beside themselves, followed by 
frightened, dumfounded guests. 

^The house is surrounded! They number a thousand! 
The monks batter at the garden gates ! They would destroy 
the house ! '' From the atrium came a tremendous uproar — 
of stampeding feet, the clash of armor; from the peristyle, 
almost immediately, the crash and tumult of destruction, 
the demolishment of statues and braziers, the smashing of 
doors, the barbarous oaths of soldiers, the war-cry of monks 
on xealot rampage, the screams of women. 

** The soldiers I They have come with the monks ! " For a 
moment Mary was stunned, incredulous. Then her cheeks 
crimsoned with furious rage; her eyes flashed as waters reflect 
lightning. '^By the gods, the dogs shall suffer for this 
affront!'' 

Followed by Seiggir, she swept majestically toward the 
great stairway. Hardly had she gone ten paces when a troop 
of stationaries in armor appeared, their metal shields forming 
a wall at the great entrance. Behind the rigid line of soldiers. 
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howling, yelling, yelping, jumping, and leaping, appeared an 
appalling mob— monks in hoods and sheepskins, wild-eyed^ 
their hair dishevelled, utterly frenzied; their following of the 
rabble — laborers, slaves, negroes, hideoos-visaged ruffians from 
the docks, and drunken sailors who had joined the rioters from 
curiosity. With them came hordes of beggars who had been 
fed from Mary's table, intoxicated with the lust of destruction 
and the prospect of spoils. The mob was armed with maces, 
batons studded with nails, bludgeons, and staves. They made 
a deafening clamor. 

** Woe to the woman of Babylon ! Bejoice over her, thou 
heaven ! Let her be made desolate ! Let her lovers lament over 
her burning ! Give unto her the cup of wine of the fierceness 
of God's wrath ! Cesspool of Alexandria ! " 

''Jezebel!" 

Panic seized the banqueters. t)istracted, distraught, men 
and women frantically rushed hither and thither, stampeded 
into the gardens, and frantically climbed the high casements, 
seeking means of escape. The spectacle of the monks and their 
following was appalling. Still sodden in the stupor of wine, 
banqueters cowered on their couches. Octavia, Potina, and 
several of the courtesans fled into alcoves behind the tapestries. 
Nourjean and the Greek boy singer, terrified, cowered back 
under the dwarf acacia. Bereft of their wits, Mary's eunuchs, 
a dozen fat, pig-eyed creatures, rushed hysterically about^ wail- 
ing. Almachus, amid the excitement, ^blinking his eyes stu- 
pidly, sottishly demanded honeyed wine. 

*' By Odin, I will have an explanation for this indignity ! " 
Drawing his sword, Seiggir leaped forward. As he readied 
the bottom of the steps, the captain of the guards, in gold- 
ornamented helmet and cuirass, descended, holding aloft in 
his left hand a ring curiously wrought. 

At the sight of it an awed, almost sobbing, sigh of terror 
went up. 

** The signet ring of the Emperor ! " 

Drunk as he was, Caius Marcellus pulled himself together 
and crept forward, peering over the shoulders of those before 
him. Recognizing tiie awesome seal, his heart went to jelly- 
it was the ring given to those authorized to carry out his 
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decrees by the august Emperor of Byzantium. He took to his 
heels and^ as fast as his weight allowed^ escaped to the gardens^ 
where he hid in a cave. The dancers and slave-women threw 
themselves prostrate^ sobbing hysterically. 

"The signet ring of the Emperor! Woe! Woe! The 
ring of the most august of the Caesars ! '' 

With a chagrined oath Seiggir lowered his sword. 

Gtently pushing Seiggir aside, Mary confronted the captain. 
Her face was very white^ but serene. She spoke with a quiet 
though stem and imperious dignity. 

"Thou hast invaded my house. Thou hast committed 
violence. Thou hast brought with thee a mob of low monks 
and rufiians. For what cause? By what authority? Why 
am I and my guests affronted? '' 

The captain^ a great hulk of a man, disconcerted by Mary's 
tranquil self-possession, stammered: 

" Tis not my will, madam, nor the will of his excellency, 
the governor *^ 

He lifted the signet ring, but Mary tossed her hand at it 
with impatience and cut him short 

" I understand this bauble of gold — or is it brass ? — cometh 
from the superstition-ridden ass of Byzantium. What hath 
that to do with thy breaking into my house, destroying my 
statues, and bringing with thee this offensive rabble? I ask 
thee for what cause hast thou entered my house.'' 

The withering contempt of Mary's eyes, as her upward gaze 
swept the mob behind the soldiers, aggravated their fury to a 
violent outburst. Even beggars joined the monks in the wild 
chorus of insults. 

" I tell thee, madam," the captain explained apologetically, 
" this is not the doing of his excellency, the governor. He does 
not like this work any more than I. I am a plain soldier, 
madam, but when orders are given I must obey." 

Mary raised her eyebrows with supercilious scorn, and said 
impatiently: 

" Save thy excuses — they do not interest me. Answer what 
I have asked of thee." 

Excited and angered, Seiggir began to protest, but Mary 
placed a restraining hand on his arm. She turned to the. 
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captain with uplifted haughty gaze. Baising hia sword to 
silence the rabble, the captain announced in a loud voice: 

^^A rescript hath been received from TheodosiuB, august 
Emperor of the East, approving of a plan submitted by his 
holiness, Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria, in which the 
said Theophilus suggesteth certain proceedings against exist- 
ing corruptions, the suppression of haunts of ill-repute, the 
arrest and imprisonment of such women as give scandal in the 
city, and such matters as relate otherwise than our present 
business. By the divine authority of the Emperor, Theophilus 
is accorded such armed assistance as may insure the carrying 
out of these plans. Theophilus hath demanded the arrest of 
courtesans and the closing of their houses, and in this work 
his excellency, the governor, is constrained to cooperate, and 
we, the soldiers, obey. Lest there should be bloody resistenoe^ 
his holiness hath ordered that we show, as evidence of his 
imperial authority, the signet ring which was sent with the 
rescript.*' 

Holding up the ring, the captain cried aloud : 

^* We have here a script calling for the arrest of Mary, 
known as a courtesan in Alexandria, and of her slaves, women 
dancers, glee-girls, and other inmates of her house, whidi, 
so the warrant recites, hath long been a source of moral pesti- 
lence and contagion and scandal in the city.^ Addressing her 
directly, *' Mary, thou art charged with sorcery, with dealing in 
enchantments, with the corruption of the youth of the city, 
and of divers wickedness. Thou art charged with the death 
of Cyprian, son of Philamon the Christian." 

Whilst he spoke he signalled the soldiers. Moving down 
the steps in two flanks, they surrounded Mary, forming a 
circle. A second detachment, following the captain's orders, 
moved stolidly through the banquet hall, seizing, right and 
left, the slaves, girl dancers, Greek chorus boys, and eunuchs. 
They clamped handcufEs on their wrists and gyves about their 
ankles. They herded the captives together like she^. 

With a maniac outcry, a fearsome cataract of frantic 
humanity burst through the door after the soldiers, and, 
seething down the steps, engulfed the banquet chamber. ^- 
tering &om the street, bands of monks, half naked, their bodies 
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eaten with ulcers, wearing only sheepskins, bore into the house 
with the fury of a whirlwind, howling a war chorus. 

'' Down with the woman in scarlet I Sewer of the world ! 
Mistress of abominations I Deliver her up I '* 

With difiScully, and only by now and then charging their 
spears^ did the cordon of guards about Mary succeed in keep- 
ing back the murderous fanatics of the desert. Surrounding 
the soldiers, they brandished weapons, shook their fists, clawed 
the air witii their talon hands, and spat over the shoulders 
of the guards at her. Their faces contorted hideously. Their 
inflamed eyes glowed like red coals. Standing calmly within 
the cirde of soldiers, her robe of gold drooping in regal splen- 
dor about her, her jewels gleaming in the light of the leaping 
torches, Mary looked like some Olympian divinity viewing 
with contemptuous disgust an orgy of swine. Shrugging her 
shoulders with aversion, she muttered: 

'^ Gods of Egypt, that the earth should have spewed forth 
such loathly vermin ! ** 

Bansacking the hall, the soldiers constantly added to their 
group of captives. They scoured the chamber, searching hid- 
den recesses, surprising chief citizens cringing in the alcoves. 
Becognizing the men, they bade them don their robes and 
begone; the girls they roughly haled forth, securing them in 
chains. Mary^s Greek chorus boys they treated with soldiers' 
brutal contempt for such effeminate creatures; they were 
thrown roughly to the floor, kicked and buffeted. They sobbed 
like girls, whose voice and manner they affected. Eager to 
finish their mission, the soldiers tore down curtains, over- 
turned porcelain urns, thrust their spears under couches and 
tables. Now and then an awful agonized cry answered the 
thrust of a spear. Additional bands had gone grimly into the 
gardens and dispersed through the wings of the house. 

'^ I tell thee, tiiis is an outrage ! Can nothing be done ? '^ 
Seiggir protested fiercely witti the captain. He offered him 
money. He would give him a fortune. Could not word be sent 
to the governor? The captain grimly shook his head. 

** The governor is as powerless as I. The warrant calls 
for the arrest of this noble lady, and as sudi must be obeyed. 
Only his holiness, Theophilus» or perchance his representative^ 
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the leader of tbeee monks^ caa rescind what we haye been 
ordered to do/' 

" But this woman is going with me to-morrowl We are 
leaving Alexandria! By Odin, thou shalt not take her with 
thee I I defy thee I I defy the governor ! I defy this accursed 
Patriarch I Where is his representative? By the hammer of 
Thor, I will '' 

'' Excellency, pardon the presumption of a soldier^" the 
captain spoke kindly. ^ I have as little qrmpatiiy with tiie 
schemes of this Christian bishop as thoo. It seemeth tiie 
Emperor — ^may he live forever! — hath not been permitted to 
forget the part which this lady took in inciting the massacre 
against the Christians at the Serapium. His majesty goeth 
forth to engage in conflict with the usurper of Bome, Eugenius, 
and 'tis said, to win the favor of heaven, he hath granted 
favors and privileges to, and acceded to the requests of, the 
bishops of the empire that they may pray for victory in his 
enterprise. He hath fully acceded to the petition of his holi- 
ness, Theophilus, in granting him power to carry on his crusade 
against the vices of Alexandria. Resist us if thou wilt, noble 
lord, but if I may again presume to offer a suggesticm, me- 
thinks thou canst be of more service to thy friend, this noble 
lady, if thou permit the law to take its course and see she is 
defended in the Tribune on the morrow, when witnesses will 
appear against her/' 

Mary seemed listlessly surprised. 

'' Witnesses ? " she asked. 

'^'Tis said his holiness, the Patriarch, haih soound 
Alexandria for witnesses and hath a horde," the captain 
answered. *^ It seemeth he hath be^i implacably bitter in his 
strictures against thee and hath sworn thy undoing. I assure 
thee, lady, I but obey orders, and dq>lore this violence." 

Seiggir swore. 

^Doth the Patriardi demand mcmey? I will give him 
gold up to his neck. I will build him a diurch. Go to hioL 
Tell him to name his price. This woman goeth with me to 
voyage. If he so will, she will renuun away from Alexandria. 
To Hades with these Christian dogs! I will see this Patriarch. 
He shall have a galley of spoils." 
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The captain calmly shook his head. Maiy, with a touch 
of impatience, plucked at Seiggir's arm. 

*' Cease thy wild talk, my friend/' she said softly. " Thou 
canst do naught with these madmen. The gods only know 
what lies Theophilus hath conyeyed to the Emperor concern- 
ing me. For long he and that caitiff Philamon have conspired 
for my undoing! Theophilus hath the weapon of Gsesar. What 
canst thou do, my friend?'* 

Ignoring her word% Seiggir protested yehemently, demand- 
ing that word be sent immediately to the Patriarch. He 
would give him gold for crosses, build a street of churches. 
Her eyes blazing with sudden anger, Maiy drew herself up 
with pride. 

^ Silence ! Thou art a man of the seas I Insult me not ! 
Thinkest thou'* — ^her voice thrilled with indignation — ^^'I 
would cowardly flee from Alexandria now, even if such meant 
freedom? Forsooth, though I am a woman, I can be as brave 
as these dogs are cowardly and vile ! Thinkest thou I would 
compromise with polloi so low ? Hast thou no respect for me ? 
Thinkest thou I should cringe before that contemptible liar, 
Theophilus ? I ? — I ? Or that I should ask for mercy of any 
of his dogs?'* 

The monks plunged into an increasing saturnalia of 
destruction. They upset the banquet table. With exultant 
yells they hurled costly vessels of silver, gold, and porcelain 
into the air. Priceless goblets of Alexandrian and myrrhine 
glass they trampled under their heels. They overturned the 
massive lampadaries, scattering the lights. T%ey beat incense 
braziers against fluted columns speckled like the skin of 
snakes. With bludgeons they demolished the enthralling 
Venus rising in the centre of the fountains. The sus- 
pended Byzantine lamps were hurtled, with deafening 
crashes, to the floor. With staves they smashed the wondrous 
windows of multi-colored glass. They tore the tapestries of 
Tyrian purple and gold to shreds. They defiled the pictures 
on the walls. Believing every object in the house inhabited by 
demons, they overthrew marble statues from their pedestals 
and with bars of iron mutilated figures as costly as they were 
exquisite. Only when she saw the destruction of all these 
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priceless objects, these things of beauty, did a mist swim into 
Mary's eyes. 

^ The filthy swine ! '' she muttered, denching her hands 
and trying to repress tiie sobs that rose; '' verily they are the 
vomit of the eartii, the dung of stables I ^ 

Lifting his sword, the captain shouted : 

^ Our warrant calleth for the arrest of Mary, known as a 
courtesan in Alexandria, and all such woma as are imnaips 
of her house — dancers, glee-girls, eunuchs, and slaves. All 
others are free to go hence. Gk>, therefore, and interfere not 
witii the carrying out of the warrant'' He called to the 
soldiers: 

^^ Soldiers! Hasten! Bring hither the inmates, glee- 
girls, dancers, and women ! The hour groweth late. We have 
other work to accomplish to-night. Bring hither the prisoners 
and dear the house ! " 

Soldiers had gone into the bedchambers, the cellars, and 
the gardens. 

Struggling Jmpotently or meekly weeping, the prisonefs 
were brought^om the various parts of the palace and gardens. 
Some ofj^e girls viciously bit at their captors' wrists and 
scratdied and snapped at them. Others tinted and were 
supported by soldiers. As the girls were marshalled through 
the chamber, their pink bodies were pawed and scratched by 
the curious and dirty rioters. Despite the efforts of tiw 
guards to protect them, some were stunned by blows from the 
monks. They were assembled in a body, within a drde <rf 
guards, before the captain and near to Mary. There the timid 
creatures gave way to utter panic, throwing themselves upon 
the marble floor, wringing their hands, begging for mercy. 
Gazing upon them, Mary spoke gently, half reproachfully : 

" Dry your tears ; be brave ! Have ye no pride of heart? " 

Taking advantage of the riot, scores of outlaws and thieves 
had sneaked into the palace, stealing whatever they could lay 
their hands upon — ^vases, plates, cups of myrrhine glass and 
gold, fabrics, and jewels. Creeping amid the crush of mcrnks 
and their followers, they snatched the necklaces &om the 
dancers and, rendering tiie glee-girls unconsdous with swift 
blows, tore the rings from their fingers and the gold hoope 
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£rom their ears^ arms, and ankles. A half dozen ruffians 
had discovered Nonrjean crouching behind an urn. They 
struck the painted boy on his mouth. He cowered back, whim- 
pering. Pinching and twisting his limbs with vulgar delight, 
they stripped him of his rich clothes, took the necklaces and 
bracelets with which he was bedecked, and buffeted and spat 
upon his delicate body. They left him unconscious and bleed- 
ing. In the midst of the melie Mary saw horrid creatures 
prowling about, darting under the fallen tables, seeking frag- 
ments d! food, and pouncing upon objects of value. They 
crept about with the hesitating alarm and quick cunning of 
ratfi. Mary saw dozens making away with battered plates of 
gold, cups, and other treasured objects concealed in their gar- 
ments. The hideousness of the spectacle, the utter vulgarity 
and sordidness of it, turned her sick. Eager to have it all over, 
Mary stepped over the prostrate girls on the floor and 
approached the captain. 

" Make haste and do your work. What now is thy will 
with me?"* 

Her face was impassive. 

The captain stanunered: 

** Noble lady, thou art to be led forth as the others.'' 

On his arm Mary saw dangling a pair of manacles. 

For a moment she winced. Then, sunmioning her courage, 
witii the indomitable spirit that marked her as great among 
women, she bravely outstretched both her jewelled arms 
toward the captain. 

Seiggir, with a sobbing oath, intervened. 

^ Lose not thy head, my friend,'' said Mary, with gentle 
reproof. ** Thou hast heard the captain explain he is powerless. 
Against the will of the Emperor Tdiat canst thou do ? When 
these dogs appear with lies perchance thou canst be of help 
to me, though I doubt it I This I charge thee: As thou be- 
lievest in thy gods, as thou art a man, as thou desirest my 
respect, as thou lovest me, make no craven overtures to 
liieophilus. If I am undone, let me meet defeat honorably. 
Submit me to no shameful humiliation. Farewell, Seiggir. 
The Christians triumph — so be it I The shadows ... ah, 
the shadows • . • and the fear in my heart — ^I understand 
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them now.'' Her voice fell to a half sob. ^ Yea, the Chrktiaiit 
triumph. Say farewell to all the joyous sacrifices, to the altars 
of green turf, garlanded, for the milk-white lamb ; say farewell 
to the cheerful songs and dances at the coming of the spring, 
to the festivals of cheer beneatii the branching trees I The 
monstrous idolatry of death prevails, and all is over! Say 
farewell to Mary, say farewell to love, say farewell to beauty, 
say farewell to all that maketh fair the world in Alexandria. 
Go, and the gods be with thee ! Farewell, my friend." 

Turning to the captain, Mary brought her white wrida 
together as one who fearlessly siunmons some inexorable fate. 

** Do thy work ! Be done with it I '* 

As he gazed upon Mary's calm, courageous beauty, her face 
serene as a star, her fearless eyes cold as steel with a resigned 
disdain, the captain turned his head aside and snapped the 
ugly instruments on Mary's wrists. 

"LeadI"saidMaiy. " I will f oUow." 

The soldiers formed two serried lines. Between them, 
following the captain, Mary moved toward the doorway, her 
chained hands hanging inert before her, her head proudly 
upraised, her fearless, beautiful eyes gazing through and 
beyond as if not seeing the ugly mob on either side of her. She 
did not seem even to hear their exasperated insults. There 
was something inspiring, splendid, in the frozen, majestic dig- 
nity, the imutterable, proud contconpt with which she ignored 
her persecutors. She moved with such leisure as though she 
were going to some banquet of pleasure. Seiggir, glowering 
at the monks, strode after her. There followed in procession 
the other prisoners — ^Mary's singers, slaves, and glee-girls, 
cowering with fear, whining and sobbing. 

With a wild onrush, the monks, turning from their wixk of 
destruction in the chamber, bore down on the soldiers. Break- 
ing by the sheer impetus of their assault through the armed 
file, they furiously attacked the girls. Lifting their staves, 
they beat the helpless creatures, tore at their arms and breasts 
witii their finger-nails, and spat into their faces. 

The captain shouted. A conflict ensued between mcmka 
and soldiers. 

^Down with the woman of Babylon! She that drank 
of the Uood of the martyrs — ^let her blood be spilled I " 
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'' She hath made war with the chosen ! The chosen shall 
overcome her!^' 

*'Bemember the Serapinm! Mighty is the arm of the 
Lord I She that wielded the whip upoA the blessed Luke, her 
f ather, shall feel the strength of His arm ! Scourge her soft 
flesh !^ 

'^ Leave her naked and bare I Discover her wickedness I 
Laugh her to derision ! '' 

** Double unto her according to her works! She that 
delivered the faithful up to torture, tear her limb from limb I '^ 

'^ She that pressed the crown of martyrdom upon the saints 
of the Serapium weareth the crown of her fornications. Strip 
her of her gauds I Take away her fair jewels ! Crown her 
with shame ! Desolation and confusion be upon her ! " 

Fighting about Mary, the monks clawed at her golden man- 
tle, trampling upon the magnificent train. A maniac seized 
a rope of pearls about her neck and, tugging at it, tore the 
chain. The gems scattered over the floor. They buffeted her 
with their fists, struck at her with their staves, and spat upon 
her. One, clutching at her diadem, tripped and was trampled 
by his brethren. In the swirl of the swaying mass Mary was 
dragged and pushed along. The touch of the despised monks, 
the indignity of it, aroused in a flash the tigerish ferocity of 
Mar/s nature. A spasm of rage convulsed her face; her eyes 
blazed with blasting indignation ; her breath hissed between her 
teeth. Her body seemed literally to tower in stature. Intimi- 
dated by the awesome wrath flaring like lightning from her 
eyes, the monks suddenly fell back — ^back for a moment. The 
soldiers, quick to act, intervened betwee^ Mary and the 
cenobites. 

For sheer outraged passion, Mary could hardly draw breath. 

"Oh, the swine!*' she snarled. "Vomit of dogs! Spew 
of the gutters!*' 

At that moment Mary saw Seiggir drive his sword into 
the breast of a monk. Others had fallen before him. Before 
he could withdraw the weapon a sudden lull fell upon the 
assemblage. 

In the subsidence of the uproar, and from the gardens 
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witiioaty Mary heard the aolemn intoning of an af^roadiing 
voice, deep, sepulchral, terrible: 

" Ood judgeth the righteous, and Ood %$ angry wUk ike 
wicked every day." 

The clamor of the mob died utterly away. A dead hush f eQ 
upon the banquet chamber. All heads turned toward the door- 
way. The captain of the guards waited expectantly. 

''If Ee turn not. He wiU whet hie sword; He hath betU 
His how, and tnade it ready. 

" He hath also prepared for him the instruments of death; 
He ordaineth His arrows against the persecuiors.** 

Becognizing the voice — ^though heard years before — Maiy 
momentarily recoiled, tiien her face relaxed into a grim, patient 
scorn. Gathering her golden train dose about her witti <me 
of her manacled hands, she waited, her body rigidly oect, 
her head raised. The folds of her robe quivered livingly. 
The red spots of wratii on her cheeks paled; almost imper- 
ceptibly her lip curled. 

In the yawning aperture of the great door, on the tqpmosi 
step, above the heads of the soldiers, above the monks and 
mob, his eyes aflame, his lips inflexibly set, appeared Niobides 
the monk. The two gazed full and unflinchingly upon one 
another — ^Maiy, the courtesan; Niobides, the persecuting 
priest. Mary never flinched ; save for a slight uplifting of her 
eyebrows, her face was imperturbable in its scathingly lofty, 
almost indifferent disdain. His left hand gloatingly, accus- 
ingly, condenmingly pointed toward her, the monk in his right 
himd — and in black relief against the ashen moonlight flooding 
the court without — ^triumphantly flaunted aloft the invindUe, 
but too often sacrileged. Cross. 
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Maby vaa sentenced to death. All the power Theophilns 
could bring to bear was exerted in tiie trial against her. Scores 
of witnesses appeared; some of her own honsehcdd, promised 
freedom and rewards^ testified against her. According to 
apparently irrefutable evidence^ she was found to be guilty of 
monstrous sorceries^ many witnesses swearing that, against 
their will, Mary had aroused in them unholy passions, obsessing 
their tiioughts night and day, and that she had driven them to 
incredible follies, even to the disposition of their slaves and 
estates in order that they might enrich her. A half-dozen 
Christians, noted for truth and piety, swore by the bones of tiie 
saints and the holy apostles that when Mary walked the street 
she often emanated heat to such a degree that trees and flowers 
wilted as she passed. That Mary could alter her countenance, 
her stature, and the color of her eyes had long been notorious 
in Alexandria; men came forward and gave convincing testi- 
mony to this effect The majority of the witnesses Mary had 
never seen. 

Philamon appeared and told how Mary, by diabolic srts, 
had bewitched his son Cyprian, so firing his brain with folly 
that he persistently scoffed salvation by the Cross. EInowing 
that as a Christian father he was concerned in saving the 
sool of his son, this woman of infamy, this consort of Satan, 
had caused his son's dealh, deliberately and with full intent, 
in order that Cyprian might die in his sins and thus bring 
sorrow on the gray head of his sire. One Lucius Fabulinus, 
a dissolute gamester who had been at Mary's house the night 
of Cyprian's death, and who had of late enjoyed loans from 
Philamon, testified that Mary, enraged at Cyprian because he 
repulsed her unse^nly ardors, had set her panther upon the 
youtii, not desisting in goading the animal until the unhappy 
boy was dead. Philamon rent his garments and groaned: 
^ My beautiful son is in hell ! For what have I spent my dajrs? 
For what have I labored? For what have mine hairs grown 
gray? My son is in hell I My beautiful son is among the 
fiends I Justice unto her who hath been an abomination in the 
dtj and who brought about the ruin of my son I " 

17 857 
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The Dicasterium overflowed with spectators. A tnibolent 
clamor arose after each witness. 

** She hatii destroyed souls as she hath slain bodies I " 

** To the prison I To the menageries 1 *' 

"Let her be crucified I** 

Niobides and his monks swept through the jostice-halL 
Li the eyes of the faithful the inspiration of heaven filled Imn. 
He spoke long, in resonant ringing tones. Li Mary wis incar- 
nate the Scarlet Woman of tiie Apocalypse, who sat upon tiie 
scarlet-colored beast, full of names of blasphemy, and having 
ten horns. 

*' Upon her forehead is a name written — ^ Mystery, Baby- 
lon the great, mother of harlots and abominations of tbe 
earth!''' 

Had she not given herself to pride and nnrighteonsnen, 
and the persecution of the Church? Had she not drunk of 
the blood of the martyrs at the Serapium ? Therefore let the 
words of the prophet be fulfilled: let her in <me day knov 
death, and mourning, and famine; in one hour let her judg- 
ment come upon her ; let her be made desolate ! 

Niobides's disciples, who had participated in the raid upon 
her house, gave remarkable testimony revealing the terrifying 
extent of her traffickings with evil. So intimate was her inter- 
course with the fiends that all the objects in her house had 
become inhabited by demons, and when the raiding monks, 
fortified with holy exorcisms, demolished curtains, pi<^nra^ 
and statues, the f oxQ ones had cried aloud in their rage. 

Theophilus was represented by his secretary, his most 
trusted archdeacon. In punishment for her crimes — ^her life 
of notorious scandal, her persecution of the Christians at the 
Serapium, her sorceries, the death of Cyprian, son of Philamon, 
beloved in the true fold, and for all divers wickedness amply 
proved by reliable witnesses — ^he demanded that Mary be 
flogged with leather thongs terminated with balls of lead and 
that, in lieu of the execution given honorable persons, she 
perish as the meanest criminals, most odiously; that her body 
be sewed in a sack with a cock, a viper, and a monkey, and be 
thrown to the wild swine. Such was the desire of his holiness, 
Theophilus, a shepherd trusted with the care of his earthly 
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flock. And in his work of ridding Alexandria of ondeanness, 
in exterminating this courtesan^ this bride of anti-Christ> 
Theophilns had the sanction of his imperial majesty the 
Emperor. 

A damorons choms of monks arose : 

*' Donble nnto her according to her works I The cup she 
hath filled, fill to her double I How much she hath glorified 
herself and lived deliciously, so much torment and sorrow give 
her. Strcmg is the Lord Qod who judgeth her ! '^ 

To the charges against her Mary refused to make answer. 
*' All men present, be they not fools or knaves, know whether 
these things are truths or lies,'' was all she said. 

•Sciggir, despite her admonition, had sought, with promises 
of enormous gifts, to influence the Patriarch ; he had employed 
every avenue of approach, every argument, every inducement; 
but Theophilns was obdurate. Having at last secured the im- 
perial sanction which enabled him to remove an enemy so 
powerful and pernicious, as well as to punish one so notor- 
iously defiant and insolent in her contempt of the Church, 
Theophilns heartily and malignantly laughed at the suggestion 
of relenting.* Seiggir was warned, by the deacon who acted as 
intermediary, and to whom for religious purposes he gave a bag 
of gold staters, that any action he might take to frustrate the 
course of justice and the will of Theophilns, even any defence 
or assistance he might make in a case so notorious, and in 
which the highest authorities of the Church upon earth were 
intimately concerned, would be reported to the court of 
Byzantium. 

Bealizing the grave jeopardy of antagonizing hierarchs 
enjoying the confidence of Theodosius, and the menace of the 
Emperor's disfavor, especially to one of his dubious calling; 
assured of the helplessness of Mary's cause ; heartsick and des- 
perate, knowing not what to do, Seiggir drank himself into 

* Recounting the experience of three monks from the desert who 
for a while had been associated with the Patriarch Iheophilus, Socrates 
Scholasticns, the church historian of that period, wrote (Ecclesiastical 
Hlstorj, Book VI, ch. 7 ) : " When, however, in process of time, they 
observed the bishop to be devoted to gain and gr^dily intent U|>on tfa^ 
acquisition of wealth, believing this example injurious to their own 
souls, th^ refused to remain with him any longer . . . Theophilns 
was of a hasty and malignant temperameni.** 
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sodden iziBeiisibility in an inn, whereupon his men took him 
aboard ship and, on the day of Mary's trial, set sail for far 
seas. 

It also happened that Cains Marcellns fonnd it expedient 
to Tisit his estates in Syria. Of all who had been Tehement 
in their protestations of loTe and friendship, none appeared 
to support or defend Mary, by word or deed, in the HaU of 
Judgment. 

Exposed to malice, slanders, perjuries, to calumnies as end- 
less as they were preposterous, arraigned before a judge whose 
verdict had already been irreyocably determined by a Church 
machine operating under the imperial will, Mary stood unde- 
fended and alone. 

The verdict of the judge was according to the demands of 
the Patriarch. Mary was condemned to prison to await a 
shameful and dishonorable execution on the anniversary of the 
martyrdom of the Serapium. As she was being led away 
venomous-faced w<Hnen, old hags who hated her for her youth 
and beauty, and barren and embittered wives, who hated her 
for having known love, viciously clawed at her garmoits. 
M(mks spat at her. The exultant uproar was deafening; 
demoniac. 

^ Bejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
prophets ; for Ood hath avenged you on her ; Bab^n is fallen, 
is fallen I Come out of her, oh people, that ye be not par- 
takers of her sins, that ye receive not of her plagues ! Ha 
sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath remembered her 
iniquities I '' 

Guarded by two soldiers, Mary, her robe drawn dose about 
her as though she feared contamination, was led across the 
Dicasterium, stoically calm, gazing neither to the right nor 
the left 

Frcmi the dwelling in whidi he lived, in pompous poverty, 
in a dirty side street, the Patriarch Theophilus, ruler of Chris- 
tianity's most powerful see, went in solemn state to the C0la^ 
eum, there to celebrate with thanksgiving the triumph of 
righteousness and the imperial support given to the Cfannh 
in its crusades upon the earth. On the steps of the Cssar^na 
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were gathered nigh to ten thousand Christians^ among them 
bands of monks f renziedly waving pahn branches. 

'^ Babylon tiie great is fallen, is fallenT' chanted the 
archbishop. 

like the winds of the desert^ the response arose : 

"Alleluia I Alldmal^' 

" Salyatiixi and glory and honor and power nnto the Lord 
our Ood: for true and righteous are His judgments; for He 
hath judged the bride of the beast which did corrupt the earth, 
and hath ayenged the blood of His marl^rs at her hand I '' 

The multitude shouted and sang. 

« Alleluia! Alleluia!^ 

" Praise our God, all ye his servants^ and ye that fear Him, 
both small and great'' 

"Alleluia, for the Lord OoA reigneth omnipotent" 

The Patriarch's mitre reflected a nimbus of light His 
beard was magnificent His vestments were respl^dent In 
one hand he carried his great crozier — ^the humble shepherd- 
crook of the Man of Qidilee become, jewel-emblazoned, the 
mightiest sceptre in the world. 

With slow, measured tread Theophilus ascended the steps 
of the temple wherein, in place of the old gods, loomed a titan 
statue of Christ Acolytes, swinging oaisers> preceded him. 
Presbyters, deacons, archdeacons, priests, monks followed, and 
after them poured thousands, singing : 

" Out of his mouth goeth a shiurp sword, that with it he 
shall smite the nations; and he shall rule them with a rod of 
iron: and he treadeth the wine-press of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God. Alleluia ! Alleluia I " 

They sang in praise of his triumphant holiness, Theophilus 
— not of Jesus Christ 

Mary lay in prison. Her cell was in an underground 
dungeon. It reeked with the filth of years; the fioorswere 
slippery with mucous fungi; the walls oozed slime. It was 
utterly dark. The foulness of the air became a presence. It 
gripped her, stifled her, puffed its rancid breath into her nos- 
trils. Days and months lost their identity; time was a black 
night; conscious existence a taut, prolonged, unrelieved 
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agony. Her golden robe rotted from her. To her feet wen 
fastened chains attached to a fifteen-pound wei^bt. The 
prisoners who joined her from time to time were tiie yileai — 
loathsome harpies and degenerates^ creatmea no longer 
human, outcasts, criminals, murderers, thieves, drag maniacs, 
the scum and sewerage of human society. These low things 
tormented Mary out of an instinctiye malice. Her brain was 
engulfed in a delirium ; she seemed to live in a nightmare — a 
phantom world in which aU things were felt and nottiing seen ; 
in which unnamable unrealities merged into dread, jtefiling 
reality; in which realities sometimes merged in their odious 
suggestion into eyen more awful, unimaginable horrors. There 
was no means of death. 

Mary's pr<q)erty, sudi as was not destroyed by the monks 
or stolen by thieves, was confiscated by creditors, who had evoi 
stripped her of the jewels with which she had been adorned 
the ni^t of her arrest. In a day — even as in a moment's space 
an earthquake may efFace the splendor of a great city — ^Mary's 
fortune departed from her; the glory of her fame iras blotted 
out in disgrace; undone, all who had known her repudiated 
her. If she was spoken of, or r^retted, it was but secretly. 
Long before a year had passed Mary was virtually forgotten in 
Alexandria; songs in her honor ceased to be sung in the streets; 
at the banquet tables Mary was no longer a subject of discus- 
sion; illustrious men no more boasted of having loved her. 
Her name was but seldom mentioned even in obscene jest 
Women utterly ceased to envy her. 

Following Mary's trial and condenmation, for a period of 
months, a persistent campaign had been carried on by The- 
ophilus and his monks against all traffic of pleasure. Baids 
were made upon houses of ill-repute, noted courtesans were 
haled into the tribimal, and the women of scarlet were harried 
and driven from the city. Some of the wealthiest courtesans 
escaped to Antioch and Naples. A great number — among them 
Catherine, Eustoie, and others not lacking in shrewdness-* 
publicly espoused Christianity^ and on days of worship made a 
spectacular show of piety. The repentance of such noted 
sinners edified and delighted the Christians, and the con- 
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Terts were accorded mnch honor. They gave liberally to the 
chtirches, enjoyed the favor of the priests, and pursued lives 
6o circumspect that^ years later, after they were dead, some 
were canonized as saints. 

Mary escaped from prison by seducing her gaoler. When 
Niobides, inspired by the ostentatious charity of the triumph- 
ant Church, went in solemn procession to Mary's cell to carry 
the gospel of repentance the day before her execution, he 
found it empty. Filled with dismay, he hastily made the sign 
of the Cross, knowing thus for a verity that Mary was but a 
demon in human guise, and, in the manner of demons, had 
vanished through the air. This rumor spread among the 
Christians of Alexandria. 

The sailors' quarter lay east of the main esplanade, nigh to 
the sea. Amid tumble-down buildings used as warehouses and 
lodgings were vile haunts of infamy and abominable inns. 
These were frequented by seafaring men, from Scandinavia 
to Thracia, from Britain to India, who sought surcease from 
the monotony of living in beer and wine. They drank copiously 
f nnn great cow-horns. They gambled, caroused, fought, 
robbed <Hie another. Foreign tongues joined boisterously in 
song. Murders were not infrequent. The air reeked with 
smoke, the odor of frying fish, onions, and stale beer. Mangy 
dogs and cats slunk ebout in the shadows. Here, for a period 
of several years, a mysterious woman, of singular beaufy, 
enjoyed — if one might accept the opinion of less-favored out- 
casts— a unique if sordid fame. In haunts most frequented 
by foreign sailors, slaves, blacks, and laborers from the Nile, 
who sat eating cakes of sesame and lentils, and drinking beer, 
she danced to the clapping of crotalos or tambourines, or 
enacted amazing pantomimes representing the liaisons of 
Leda, Phaedra, and Pasiphs. Her performances were greeted 
with uproarious applause. Oboli rattled upon the floor. Pew- 
ter mugs or cow-horns were pressed upon her, and often she 
drank until her cheeks flushed and her dead-weary eyes, like 
nigh-extinguished cinders fanned to smoulder, glowed with a 
dull, feverish exhilaration. But within her, always, this 
woman's heart was heavy. 
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The pallor of her face the woman concealed with atams; 
her lips, her cheeks, her ears, her eyelids were heaTilj 
painted. Age, in a sense, had not touched her; rather did 
she seem to have gone through a furnace of intolerable fircL 
Base as was her life, she seemed to have endured some singular 
spiritualization ; it was as though vice itself had burned and 
purged her. fhnaciated and wan, this woman was beautifol 
in an eerily haunting way ; none who saw could ever forget her. 
Hers was the face of Aphrodite wasted with famine or fe?er. 
Her body was as a garden of wilted flowers ; her voice a memory 
of music heard on the first night of love ; her eyes were strange 
sea caverns, wheref rom ghosts peered, wide-eyed, with mouths 
agape, with mingled fear and baffled longing upon the worid 
Her hands were pleasant dreams. Unlike the women of these 
places, by them she was hated; for men coveted and fought 
over her. About herself this woman never spoke ; her garments 
and tawdry fineries she wore with uncommon grace. The 
rumor went that she had been a great lady, and was a Greek. 
Now and then a slave or laborer would stare hard at her, 
finding in her a resemblance to some one seen before or known, 
and tried to place the vague identity, but although she suf- 
fered to be cursed and caressed, and was called crude endear- 
ments in every tongue, none knew her name. 

That she could possibly sink so low and consort with men 
so vulgar Mary would never have believed possible in those 
days when she had been hailed as " the lily of Brucheum,** 
" the star of the Alexandrian sky.** Of the brevity and inse- 
curity of such fame as had been hers, of the utter fickloiess 
of all men's promises, and of the treachery and falseness of 
lovers Mary bitterly learned in this, the ignominious depth of 
her misfortune. 

Upon escaping from prison Mary had secretly gone to ask 
for assistance from men she believed she could trust She 
realized she could not publicly appear in the city — ^the Chris- 
tians were triumphant, and Christianity to Mary — in one of 
its primary aspects — ^represented an organized unrelenting 
conspiracy directed toward the oppression and persecution of 
her sex. The majority of those from whom she sought help and 
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ivbo had once been vehement in their devotion refosed her; 
a f ew^ making it plain that even kindness was dangerously com- 
promising^ gave her meagre charity, advising that she leave the 
dty at once and go to some foreign part; the greater number 
who had once songfat her, now fearing to see her, closed their 
doors. 'Humiliated and crushed, Maiy hid herself in one of the 
darkest and most obscure quarters near the market of Bhacotis, 
where, without associates and friends, sin&ing by degrees, she 
haunted districts imf requented by any who might know her. 
She often thought of fleeing to some foreign city and trying to 
retrieve her fortune, but she always lacked either the ambition 
or the money ; despair gripped her in its deadly inertia. Even 
as she had been eminent in Alexandria, so in this dark under- 
world, this antipodal pole of existence, she had now a sinister, 
if anonymous, fame. Sailors, having heard of this strange 
woman from their feUows in Crete, Cadiz, Crimea, and remoter 
ports, arriving at Alexandria, sought her out Meeting them in 
the inns, where they drank to excess, Mary found them gen- 
erous. Many arriving at port, had filled purses, and whenever 
she could Mary made off with these. Although she had brief 
periods of sordid prosperity, what money she made she prodi- 
gally dissipated. In her own misery, a strange new pity — an 
understanding of, and response to, human woe — ^rose like 
sweet dew in her heart; she beheld;, intimately, phases of life 
hitherto unknown to her, and read into the darkest pages of 
human existence. She lived among the most unhappy of the 
Buffering poor. In the dismal dwellings of those dark slums 
in which she lived Mary now went on singular missions, caring 
for women in childbirth and ministering at the bed of death; 
with an anguished ache at her heart, she nursed ill infants on 
her bosom and soothed the fevered brows of children ; of what 
she earned she gave much away to those who, in sooth, were 
even less fortunate than she. 

Often Mary went for days without food, being unable to 
purchase even lotus roots or beans. She was not infrequently 
without shelter. Her life, as is the life of all such, was one 
of contrasting vicissitudes. She often wandered the unlighted 
streets, hungry, weary unto exhaustion, her throat burning 
with fever and thirst, her head aching insupportably, the soles 
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of her sandals worn to the pavement. But through all ha 
experiences and degradations — a thing that drove her onward, 
that spurred her feet on her nightly quests, that made her ding 
to life and long for, yet dread, deatl^Majy was consumed, as 
of old, but more terribly now, by a haunting desire and a 
crushing loneliness — a desire and a loneliness no kiases oould 
satiate nor embraces assuage. 

Whether in the streets or noisy inns, Mary felt utterly 
outcast^ alien to humankind, a pariah of the world, as alraie, 
as desolate as if she had her being on a dead star. Her isola- 
tion was terrible. 

Belentlessly the legend that she was a vampire, wherever 
she went, sinisterly developed about Mary. Feared and loathed, 
she was driven from haunt to haunt in the labyrinthine Subura. 
Desperate, utterly abandoned and reckless, even the drab rags 
and tatters of women of the lowest dives came to despise and 
abhor, while they envied, yet stood in awe 'of, her. Maiy 
sought oblivion in the cheap wines of the inns, and then a 
wild, ghastly mirth possessed her, or she lay inhaling the 
pungently resinous fumes of hemp, conjuring imposnble 
phantoms of a departed happiness. She hovered for days in a 
dim crims(m scnnnambulism populated by phantoms, grotesque, 
of exaggerated size. The reactions were violent, maddening; 
in a reeling confusion and chaos of thought she suffered 
excruciating agonies. 

Often, at late hours of the night, Mary fled from the vidous 
haunts across the deserted jetty to the Pharos island, where, 
for hours, she would sit upon the rocks, the sea booming at 
her feet. She would gaze with fascinated longing into the 
heaving depths and creep desiringly to the very verge of the 
cliffs. But ever, at the last moment, she cringed away. Mazy 
feared life, but, more than life, she feared death. 

As a ghost haunting its wonted walks and tcnrmenting itself 
with irrevocable memories, heavily veiled in a scarlet cydas 
so that none might recognize her, Mary, bitteriy brooding, 
visited the places where had passed the momentous events of 
her life. Sometimes^ on moonlit nights, she would remain 
for hours crouched in the shadow, gazing with yearning pathos 
through the folds of her veil upon the tops of the plane and 
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acacia trees that rose over the walls of the gardens of the 
palace where she had been bom ... the same trees 
tinder which she and Maximilian had sat ... it seemed 
aeons ago I In the air she detected the odor of acacia blossoms 
— ^the fragrance of the same trees that had goldenly blocnned 
when she first learned of love. Strange^ strange! . . . 
that love had passed, and a thousand loves had passed since, 
and time had wrought its changes — jet these trees bloomed 
as of old. Maximilian was dead — many who had loved her 
eince had gone to the darks(»ne land of Cerberus, but these 
trees still bore leaf and blossom in the resurrection of spring. 
And as of yore the moon — ^the moon that had illumined the 
banquets of the dead princesses of Egypt, that had sheened 
with silver the couches of Helen, Aspasia, Cleopatra; the eter- 
nal moon tiiat would shine a thousand years hence when others 
loved and suffered and walked the same dark highway — yea, 
as of yore, unchanging, passionless, coldly calm, the moon 
shone. . . • 

Far away in the gardens Mary heard the music of fountains. 
The stirring movement of the trees, the music of the waters, the 
magic of the moonlight, of the wafted odors, brought back a 
thousand thronging memories. Mary's heart contracted, some- 
thing rose painfully in her throat. Walking to and fro, clench- 
ing her hands, tears glistened in her eyes. No, it was not Maxi- 
milian she sought. There was a curious and insidious charm 
in thus brooding upon her girlhood's love — ^but for the dead boy 
she felt no desire. Nor was it the memoried lure of any love's 
delight that drew her back to the familiar environs of her no- 
torious abode in Brucheum. . . .In the casements she saw 
lights, but no longer was the street lined with curricles, pranc- 
ing steeds, gilded palanquins, and litters of ivory and juniper 
wood. Of that house of gilded bondage, of the ever-nagging 
flTiftTi^^ift] anxieties, of the efforts to please men, of the ceaseless 
revelries turning night into day, of all this she was free. Be- 
lieved of the tyranny of possessions, the world was open before 
her; a vagabond woman she could wander whithersoever she 
pleased. She lived day by day — and any day the cup of death 
awaited. The srm of her life had risen and was setting; the 
evening was closing, and the darkness was gathering. 
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And irtiat of the darkness? That question ever recnned to 
her. Its uncertainty, its inscmtable mystery baffled and terri- 
fied her. As of old the eternal question plagued her q>irit 
Was there aught beyond death? And was there peace in death? 
Bid the gods live? Was the soul immortal? And did the soul, 
ever seeking, find love? Visiting the streets of her childhood 
whence she had been stoned, she pondered upon her life, as to 
how different it all might have been had she been treated with 
love rather than with harshness, tenderly cherished rather than 
cruelly driven forth from her home. Within the scope of h^ 
life she had c(nnpassed the vicissitudes of earthly fortune, the 
desires and disappointments of women. As eminent as had 
been her fam^ so abysmal was her fall; as she had been pioud, 
so had she been humiliated; as she had enjoyed luxury and 
praise, so she suffered privation and ignominy, seeking love she 
had learned the baseness of men's passions, their selfishness, 
cowardice, and treachery; yet, althou^ denied and diested 
by men of what her soul demanded, she was never utterly 
crushed — ^f or within her heart, as a holy light, burned woman's 
unquenchable aspiraticxi for freedom, woman's desire for tfait 
love which transcends passion and challenges death. Maiy 
drank of the chalice of lonely tears and knew the bittemesi 
of woman's heartache. Against the injustice of men she ever 
rebelled, and for the persecuting priesthood of Alexandria 
Mary felt an insupportable hate. Niobides came often into 
the city vnth bands of monks that swept the streets like a 
devastating sirocco. They still pursued the Arians and Jews. 
To Mary this fierce monk concretely represented the religiai 
that persecuted woman, placing upon her the shameful burden 
of all men's sins. 

This fanatic brood of desert ascetics^ ignorant, illit^at^ 
unintellig^t, vain in their piety, egotistic in the practice of 
austerities, inflamed by that hysteria of religion which finds 
its victims among the lowest, narrowest, and most vulgar of 
mankind, gave no heed to the sublimation of woman which the 
Church, united under the See of Home, was later gloriously ta 
symbolize in the ideal of the Mother of Sorrows. Of her 
little had Mary the courtesan heard. Spending months in the 
desert, with no break in the monotony of toil, prayer, aad 
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abnonnal penance, the zeal of these bands of monks, sleeping 
like a volcanic fire beneath their meek and placid surface, 
burst forth with all the nnrestrained tempestuonsness and 
tinbalaneed fanaticism peculiar to the temperament of the 
East wheneyer they were led by inspired leaders on their 
crusades into the city. This temperament, highly chaiged, 
mercurial, passionate, weak, given equally to extremes of either 
indulgence or denial, was the very fuel that had flamed into 
the lurid decadence and vicious excesses which made the age 
more notorious than those of Nero and Tiberius; reacting, 
this same temperament found the equally extravagant denials 
of the desert easier than temperance in the world, and con- 
templative inaction more congenial than a persistent combat 
with the temptations and voluptuous allurements of the city. 
Beligion meant two things — ^the selfish saving of one's own 
soul and the temporal triumph of the Church. If they could 
not convert the sinner, they would destroy the sinner; if 
heretics did not repent, they would annihilate the heretics, for, 
so went their rallying cry, it was better one Arian should die 
than that a host of believers should be led into error and thus 
be damned. As the followers of Mahomet were also to inter- 
pret religion, the Oriental Christians found the ^'spread of 
the gospel'' a warfare, often bloody, in which the divine 
motive was lost and in which the spirit of bitterest hatred 
and unrelenting persecution dominated. Unlike the early 
Christians of Bome who sought no glory '' where moth and rust 
doth corrupt,'' and who met death welcomely and gently, these 
zealots of the East, under their tyrannical Patriarch The- 
ophilus — as well as later under Cyril-nmilitantly carried on 
their propaganda, fighting to win or to kill, to conquer or to 
destroy. In these bitter feuds and battles the gentle monks of 
the desert became redoubtable men of war. 

With dim, uncomprehended, yet instinctive purpose, Mary, 
her &ce veiled, dogged the footsteps of Niobides on his incur- 
sions into the city. Often when he harangaed she was among 
the listeners. Often whai he led in one of his fiery raids 
she was in the forefront of the spectators. Whenever she 
watched him with rapacious vulturous eyes, her nails dug into 
her palms like the talons of a bird of prey about to swoop down. 
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upcm its yictiiiL Whenerer she heard him denonnoe the dtj 
and asaail womeo^ lier heart swelled with rage. She Mt she 
must scream out, ^ Liar I Man, thou art a liar ! " Gradually 
her purpose defined into a compelling, intolerable desire to 
revenge herself, to justify herself against his acmnationg, to 
prove his vainglorious virtue a mask of weakness and hypocrisyy 
the fatuous strength of the untested. He haunted her dreams. 
She always saw him, his face rigid, his mouth set, his one hand 
pointing at her accusingly, in the other, flaunted aloft against 
the ashen moonlight, a black and fearsome cross. 

The temple of Neptune, looming over the 8ea> with its 
porticos and pillars of translucent rose-marble and doors d 
beaten brass, gleamed in the moonlight Beyond, on the point 
of Lochius darkly towered the Timonium, ipriiere Antony took 
Cleopatra in his arms after his defeat at Actium and braved 
the greater peril of her lips. More than a mile out, the diar- 
coal fires, reflected hy mirrors of brass, glowed from the sum- 
mit of the Pharos. The factories of paper, glass, and perfume 
near the end of the canal opening on the Eunostus were silent» 
the streets vacant Nigh the Qs,ie of the Sun a watdmian 
pursued his way. Over the waters of the harb(Hr white gulls 
rose and fell, seeking fish. Near the deserted Heptastadium 
a woman prowled, watching. She seemed akin in her move- 
ments to the scavenger dogs and cats. Toward midnight, paus- 
ing in the shadow of a side alley> die perceived a man, his 
dothes in disarray, reeling home from revelry. A filled purse 
hung loosely from his gbrdle. The woman looked up and 
down the street; no one was near; the watchman bad gime 
his round. 

Creeping forward, her hand suddenly leased oak and 
snatdied the purse as the man passed. The wimian ran in the 
direction of the Sun Gate. With a sudden access of activity 
the man speeded after her. Oaining step by step, he caught 
hold of her flying mantle. The two staggered to and fra 
The woman fought with vicious ferocity, her teeth sinking into 
the hand that held her. With a sharp cry the man r^^ased 
his hold, but at that very moment, with a rumUe of wfaeds, 
a curricle, drawn by four white dashing steeds, swept round 
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a nearby comer and bore down the street Both recognized, 
standing within it^ the praetor of Egypt He was followed by 
other chariots^ bearing goards, retainers and friends. The 
woman slunk back into the shadows. The man she had robbed 
called for help. The governor drew rein — ^the champing horses 
reared to a stop. 

^ Arrest yon woman I She is a thief ! She hath robbed me 
of my pnrsel'' 

Leaping from their chariots^ at a signal from the goyemor, 
fonr goards bore down upon the fugitive, crouching in the 
shadow, clasping the purse to her bosom. 

"It isaUel*' she gasped, ''aliel^' 

They dragged her forward. 

" I swear to thee, excellency, this woman is a thief,'' the 
man stammered. ''I was returning peacefully homeward — 
peacefully, I say ^ — ^he hiccoughed — *^ when this wench — this 
harpy— eprang upon me. She plucked my purse from my 
girdlel I demand justice! '^ 

The governor had been to a feast and was on his way 
to another. The warmth of wine and pleasant company still 
tingled in his veins. He saw the woman's face was fair and 
spoke gently: ^ This man hath accused thee — speak 1 '^ 

She raised her head, and with a sudd^ inspiration drew 
from her bosom the purse. 

^ My lord, I, too, appeal to thy justice I This man saitii 
I stole from him — ^'tis a lie I 'Twas when I wandered hither, 
my lord, yon wastrel, returning homeward full with wine, 
dragged me into the shadow. He thrust the purse into my 
hands. My lord, the purse is mine ! Then, my lord, he struck 
me and would have taken the purse away frcon me. I broke ' 
away from him, excellency. 'Twas then thou and thy noble 
company came by. I ehould not dare even speak to thee, my 
lord, but I am not a thief I " She beat her bosom passionately. 
'^ This man is a coward and jadcal I I loathe him, my lord, 
and, though I starve, I now spurn his purse ! ^ She was quite 
splendid in her feigned indignation. *' I fling back to him his 
gold I I spit into his face.'' 

Wiih a majestic sweep of her arm, she flung the puree at 
the man. It jingled upon the pavement. 
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Bewildered, startled, the dranken maii, diar^gEiding hk 
purse, lurched forward and blurted in a whisper: 

^By Medusal I have seen thee before. IFia— ori— 

The gOTemor, perplexed, turned to her with irritatioa and 
command in his yoioe: 

^Whoarttium? Woman, q^eak ! "^ 

Summoning her courage^ with an imperiously pnmd 
gesture, the woman swept back fnmi her head he^ scadet 
cydas, tossing from her forehead stray tresses of redrgold hair. 
With the boldness of desperation she faced him. 

^ By all the gods,'' muttered the governor, ^ it seemeth that 
I, too^ have seen thee bef ewe— '' 

His wine-drugged mind struggling with elusive memoriei^ 
the man she robbed mumbled: 

^'Thou art— thou art ^ 

Anticipating him, the woman said sim{4y: 

^I am Maiy, once a courtesan known in Alezandria.'' 

Startled ezdamaticms broke fnmi the lips of alL 
Astounded, the governor's friends leiqied from their chariots 
and drew near. The governor leaned finward* TTftiAwiiag 
hisvmceyhesaid: 

^ Maiy of Alexandria is dead.^ 

Biding still further, the representative of Arcadius^ 
studied the woman's face, his brows beetling perplexedly. 

^I am as one dead, though I live^" repli^ Mary, ocdd fesr 
at her heart ^ My lord, I would that I were deadi " 

The governor drew up, sadly shaking his head. 

^Yea, 'tis she," he murmi^ed in astonishment. *WeQ 
do I remember the feast that aged fool Aufugns gave— 'twas 
many years aga" He turned to his companions. ^Y<ni woman 
was there — there I saw her first By all the gods, she wu 
beautiful! Qolden as Auroral Her wit surpassed tbe wisdom 
of the philosophersl Strange— strange is life, my friends!" 
He turned to Mary— ^ Thou wert sent to jMison ? " 

fflie sank to her knees: 

*T1ieodotiQ8 died of drop^ at Milmn, JanuAJj 17, 395, Ids jfma% 
MBA MiooeediB^ Honoriui as Emperor of the West, AroadiBs of tte 
Empire of the East. 
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^Tea, my lordl'^ 

^' Thou wert charged with soroeries and variooB crimes — 
why didfit thou not defend thyself? ** 

Mary flung up her hands in a despairing gesture. 

''What defence hath woman when men condemn her? 
The Christians had determined to destroy me. The matter 
was not one of justice.'' 

The governor gazed at her silently for a moment. 

*' Thou wert a wonderful woman in thy day, Mary. Hadst 
thou lived in the time of Tiberius — ah I But this new religion 
hath wrought changes in the world ! Verily, thou wert help- 
less. Tell me, they say thou didst vanish from prison? '' 

«Tea, my lord.'' 

'* One who knew thee, whose confidence I enjoyed, told me 
of thy escape. He said thou camest to him, and he gave 
thee money, suggesting thou go to Carthage or Antioch. Thou 
hadst friends, Mary; surely thou oouldst have found many 
to help thee?" 

Mary lowered her head. 

''My lord, men's fancy is fickle. Many who knew me, 
fearing the Christians, shunned me. A few gave me enough 
to secure lodgings. What they gave lasted but a brief time." 

"And the rest?" 

" They turned away." 

The governor shook his head pityingly. 

"After the rumor that thou hadst escaped prison and 
sought help, I heard of thee no more, save that Caius Marcellus 
later told me thou wert dead. And thou — ^thoulivest . . • 
By the gods, Mary, I piiy thee." 

Piddng up his purse, the drunken man turned on Mary. 

" She saith I gave her this — ^that is a lie I None who know- 
cth her would have aught to do with her ! " 

Faint with hunger, Mary swayed forward and grasped 
the wheel of the governor's curricle. 

** Thou art a great man and merciful," she pleaded. " Yea, 
I, once honored, am an outcast of the streets. I appeal to thy 
clemency ! Excellency, let me be gone I " 

" She is a thief I " shouted the drunken man. " To prison 
with her!" 

18 
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^NOy no, lord I Not that again!'' Mary's voice broke 
imploringly. 

*^ Hast thou friends? " adced the governor. 

''None." 

The governor scmtinized Mary with pitying commiseratian. 
Because of the civil preferment given Christians the i»efect» 
with secret reluctance, had openly professed himself a Cathdic 
But at heart he was a pagan and detested the faith so rigidly 
observed by the reigning sons of Theodosius. 

'' If tiie Christians learned of thee they would set upon 
thee as dogs and rend thee/' he said. ^ Even now they would 
tear thee limb from limb. They alone have not forgotten thee, 
and how, in the days of thy power, thou didst start the grett 
massacre. Tell me, Mary, why didst thou hate them with woA 
rancor?" 

In the sudden hush, broken only by the rattle of the restlen 
horses' harness, Mary, gazing fixedly at the governor, her handi 
tightening on the hub of the chariot wheel, drew herself to her 
full height. In the livid pallor of her sunken face her eyes 
heated to the molten glare of liquid lead. Through her writh- 
ing lips her voice hissed: 

"Didst haief" Her tone hoars^ed. "Still hate, lord 
governor. For have they not robbed me of all — my home, my 
fame, my friends, my w^th, my beauty ! Did they not pursue 
me with vile obloquy ? — did they not hound me as a dog ? — did 
they not throw me into prison ? — did they not condenm me to 
a shameful death ? Have they not made my life that of a rat, 
hiding in hdes, afraid of the day ! And what have they left 
me? — ^nothing, lord, nothing — hut what I am! What I am! 
I, that was Mary of Alexandria! An outcast, a fugitive, 
starved, abased, abused, shunned, loathed as the leper ! L(^ 
governor, do they not hate — ^hate aU that is fair in the world- 
hate life, sunlight, flowers, beauty, woman, love? My father 
was a Christian. Upon my mother, dying, he tried in vain to 
force his loathsome faith. To me, a child, love came— love, 
love — and because I loved and was loved I was driv^i frcnn 
my home — ^my father flogged me, the dogs stoned me I " She 
paused. '' Lord governor, thou knowest not what hatred is I " 

Her words lashed the air. From her grim, frigid faoe^ 
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her liquid eyes scorched. In the silver moonlight her tall figure, 
glooming f earsomely, seemed to magnify in stature. Appalled, 
the governor's attendants drew back, and her drunken accuser 
shrank away. Attracted by his movement, Mary turned to him. 

*' Yea,'' said she bitterly. '* Clutch thy purse to thy heart I 
For this is what the Christians have made of me — ^me, Mary of 
Alexandria, a thief I " Facing the governor defiantly, ** Yea, 
a thief ! Well, excellency, what wilt thou do with me? " 

Fascinated with horror, the governor muttered: 

'^ Maiy of Alexandria — ^Mary of Alexandria, a thief I " 

'^A thief — she admitteth she is a thief," slobbered the 
drunken reveller, lurching forward, ** To the prison ^" 

The governor lifted his whip and smote the man across the 
face. 

*' B^one, thou dog ! Away with thee 1 '' 

Then he turned to Maiy, repeating as if to himself incredu- 
lously : " A thief — ^Maiy of Brucheimi a thief ! " 

Stirred with an impotent, hopeless pity, he leaned forward 
and gently loosened Mary's hand fnmi the chariot wheel. 
Plucking from his girdle a heavy purse, he thrust it into her 
unresisting hand. 

'^ Come," said he softly to his attendants. '^ Let us be 
gone." 

Silently, without a word, they entered their chariots. The 
vehicles made a black, crawling line on the thoroughfare. 
Bigid in the moonlight, Mary, gazing with unseeing eyes, 
stood alone. Slowly her hands dropped inertly to her side, 
and with a dang the heavy purse fell unheeded to the stones. 
So Mary stood for a moment. Then, turning, as one in a 
trance, she walked away. 

Grotesque shadows, silent and spectral, stretched ragged 
arms across the Agora The Heptastadium, void of life, ex- 
tended to the Pharos island like a silver bridge spanning 
the sea Along the quays and in the open harbor ships 
lifted at their moorings. On the vessels, like sentient eyes, 
watch-lights burned ; but the decks were still ; the sailors slept. 
Amid the labyrinthine shadows of piled timber, bales of 
merchandise, and stacked com along the quays, a monk with 
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anns folded upon his breast, paced to and fro repeating the 
f ormnlte of his devotion. Midnight was long past Startled 
by the sound of steps^ the monk looked forth from his hood. 
To his amazement he saw the tail, dark-swathed figure of t 
woman approaching. This monk, known to his brethren as 
NebridiuSy had never gazed upon the face of woman. Timidly 
he shrank back into the shadows, but not before the woman, 
seeing him, paused, but for a moment only. Steadily advane- 
ing, die came deliberately up to him and before he could mote 
away placed her hand upon his arm. 

" I salute thee, monk.*' 

The voice that spoke was low, sinisterly beguiling, treadier- 
ously sweet. 

Down in the hold of the pilgrim galley, bound for Joppt, 
in a free space amid great bales of treasure, Mary of Alezandria 
crouched, her green eyes glowing like direful stars in the 
dark. By her side lay a basket of bread and a gurglet of wine 
brought her by Nebridius, the monk she had b^uiled. There 
was a sweet savor in her mouth ; the vitality of a grim enthu- 
siasm charged her. In the thought of the audacity of this 
adventure, the ghastly jest of the revenge she planned, all the 
lethargy and depression that had weighed upon her for dajs 
and months passed. Out of the night, when least expected, 
when she seemed utterly undone, the supreme opportunity for 
revenge had come to her. 

'^ At last, at last,'* she breathed, ^' kind gods, sweet gods, 
have ye delivered mine enemies unto me ! Delicious gods, I 
thank you ! Yea, through all the years now do I know that you 
have led me I That your purpose has guided me ! Oh, blessed 
gods! That unto me, who was reviled and spat upon, should 
be given this justification I That unto me, who was perse- 
cuted, thrown into prison, and condemned to death should be 
gliven the humiliation of these vain-glorious despisers of 
women! Ah, Niobides'* — her voice rasped with exultant 
hatred — ^* thou didst triumph once — but now art thou gi^en 
unto me ! Monstrous madman ! Thy memory hath rankled 
in my veins as poison ! As I walked the streets with weary 
feet the hatred of thee hath been a crawling worm within my 
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heart. Ah ! Now I shall go unto thee. Now I shall meet thee 
face to face.'^ She sprang to her feet> and the words leaped 
from her lips. " Yea, and now I shall fling thy font insults 
and lies into thy teetii t I shall make thee a fool unto thy 
Christl'* 

The galley rocked as a cradle on the waves. The wind 
whined in the rigging like the crying of a child. The hawsers 
lashed the ship's side^ ihe chain guiding the rudder rattled, 
the masts creaked. In the lower decks the sandalled feet of the 
seamen slipped and shufiSed. Mary lay back in the security 
of her hiding place, deliciously relaxed in a reverie of malig- 
nantly gloating vindictive expectation. Through the distant 
hold she heard the monotcmous intoning of prayers — ^then 
Toices upraised in song: 

O Thou true Life of all that live, 
Who doet, unmoved, aU motion sway. 

Who dost the mom and evening give, 
And through its changes guide the day! 

Thy light upon our evening pour, 

So mav our souls no sunset see; 
Let death to us an open door ' 

To an eternal morning hel 

Merging into the sound of the kissing waters the hymn 
faintly died away — 

Father of mercies, hear our cry! 

Hear us, O sole-begotten Son, 
Who, with the Holy Ghost most high, 

Reigneth while endless ages run! 

Over Mary's face passed a baleful anticipatory smile. 



xvn 

Thbsb monks of Nitria, like raveiiiiig wolves in their 
fiinatical crusades into Alexandria, were amcmg themselves as 
gentle as lambs. Except for their struggles with demcHU, 
which were constant, their life was one of quiet meditatkn 
and peaceful prayer. Earthly existence being but a prdude 
to divine blessedness, they despised the pleasures of the world 
and all who were deceived thereby, and impatiently awaited 
death. If they had aught of pride it was in excessive medc- 
ness and humility and a spirit of obedience to the will of their 
superiors; aught of pleasure they enjoyed was in fasting and 
the unremitting mortification of the flesh. Without ambiticm 
in the vain works and pomps of the world, they sought emi- 
nence only in self-torments of unprecedented and unparalleled 
severity. As their reputati<m for sanctity rose in proportion 
to the length of their fasts and the extremes of their suffo*- 
ings, they displayed the most wonderful ingenuity in the 
invention of new and extravagant tortures. At the height of 
their agonies they sometimes enjoyed ecstatic trances. 

The routine followed on the galley by those favored to go 
on the pUgrimage under Niobides was practically the same as 
that of the desert. They rose before dawn, engaged in prayer, 
chanted their morning hymns, and breakfasted on bread, sal^ 
and water. They ate no food whatever during the di^. In 
the evening they again partook meagrely of bread and water, 
and sometimes were allowed a sip of wine, a few dates, olives 
and lentils in which a little oil was mixed.^ They spent the 
day performing the various labors to which they were assigned, 
such as weaving hairskin garments and plaiting mats and bas- 
kets of reeds. All spent certain hours in prayer and penance. 

In order to discipline their spirits, they bound their limbs 

* Hie food allowance of these monks averaged less than six oaaeei 
of bread dailj. Evagrius, ordained a deacon in Constantinople bgr 
Oregory of Nazianzen, went with Gregory to Egypt, where ne be- 
came a disciple of the monks and chronicler of their austeritiea. OnB 
of them, says he, " was accustomed to say. * a dry and not irregaltr 
diet» combined with love, will quickly contact a monk to the heaves 
of tranquillity.'" 

878 
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with cords and chains^ wore collars of massy iron about their 
necks, exposed themselves to the heat of the son, lacerated 
their flesh, placing salt in their wonnds, and flogged one 
another with whips nntil they swooned. The number and 
Tariety of their self-inflicted chastisements were incredible. 

One of the brethren, Archippus by name, who paced the 
decks loudly declaiming fragments of the Psalms^ had won 
a veneration exceeded in Egypt by <mly that accorded Niobides 
himself. Archippus was taU, lean-boned, with beetling black 
eyebrows and deep-sunken wild eyes. He had been an orator 
in Corinth, and his eloquence was terrible. His time was 
spent expounding the punishments reserved for the unjust; 
the contemplation of Hell's most horrible torments, as well 
as discourse, thereupon, gave him infinite relish. Archippus 
had appeared in the desert for worship one morning before 
his brethren with his hands and feet marked with the stigmata. 
That one of their community should be thus conspicuously 
honored with visible evidence of celestial esteem was the cause 
of great rejoicing and a matter of no little vainglorious pride 
among the monks; this became only the greater when, each 
morning, Archippus appeared with the wounds flowing afresh, 
which indubitably indicated the continued favor in which he 
was held by heaven. 

Only one of the number, Epaphras, had been unawed by the 
marvel; indeed, he was known to have uttered sceptical blas- 
phemies, even treating the miracle with levity. Consequently, 
between the two brethren existed a spirit not quite in keeping 
with those sentiments of brotherly love so assiduously fos- 
tered. In the desert Epaphras had cultivated a garden of peas^ 
lentils, and melons, singing while he hoed, enjoying life with 
the bland innocence of a happy child. Despite his fastings, 
Epaphras was anything but lean of flesh. To the contrary, 
he evinced such physical evidence of luxurious living, such an 
ill-favored, well-nourished corpulence, as well as so amiable 
and good-natured a content with life, that Archippus gave 
voice to the suspicion that demons brought rich repasts of foods 
to him by night, such as infernal beeves, roast herons, cooked 
eggs, cheeses, and wine, of which he sinfully partook. 

So disturbed was Niobides when he heard the rumored 
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goings-on between his disciple and ihe powers of evil Guk^ 
althongh Epaphras by his works deserved no sach honor, the 
blessed abbot decided, for the sake of his immortal soid, to 
take him along on the pilgrimage. Thus, at any rat^ ke ocmld 
keep him nnder his spiritual eye. 

In the shade of the sails the Tarions monks, in peioefal 
content^ performed their labors. Onedphoms, who had been 
a sculptor in Bome, began to hew out of a block of stone a crude 
figure of the Blessed Mother; Yictorinus, who spent his days 
copying the Scriptures upon parchment, b^an his three hm- 
dred and thirty-ninth copy of the Epistles of St. PauL An- 
other monk, Cadocus by name, embellished these writings in 
paints with pious designs. These parchments were gilded and 
placed between plates of ivory. Alypius, who had studied 
music in the monastery of St. Ambrose at Milan, tao^t the 
monks, while they worked, antiphons and hymns in Latin. 
Sylvanus, who had acquired vain and false honors in the sdKxds 
of grammar and rhetoric at Carthage, was engaged in writing 
verses in which he celebrated the mbrades of tibe martyrs of 
the Serapium. 

Galbus, the oldest of the community, by reason of prayer, 
fasting, and continence, had reached the ripe age of a hundred 
and eight. Because of these virtues he did not suffer the usual 
infirmities of age, and possessed a lucid memory, his mind 
being encyclopaedic in its knowledge of the vicissitudes of the 
Church in Alexandria. His head was bald as an ostrich ^gg; 
his eyes were small, brightly ferret-like, and on the pdished 
skin of his face, drawn taut over the cheek-bones, glowed two 
spots of color which Sylvanus had poetically likened to celestial 
roses painted by the angels as testimony of Clalbus's virtues. 
In his sinful youth Oalbus had been a robber. He devoted his 
venerable days to weaving baskets. While he worked in the 
shade of the sails his mind reverted reminiscently to tiie 
persecutions enjoyed of old by the brethren. He told of Ihe 
terrible days when St Athanasius was driven to the desert and 
over four hundred holy bishops were slain. Galbus approved 
of those parlous times— for then men's faith was strong. 
He deplored the peace and prosperity which the Church now 
enjoyed; men's faith would beccone effete, he feared. 
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Nebridins and a half dozen others had charge of the kitchen. 
Their trial was severe. Preparing food for the sailors, who 
were worldly meny their stomachs would cry aloud. But they 
stilled these evil cravings, knowing that in reward they would 
be regaled at celestial banquets. Agatho^ who had been a 
seaman, sat in the steering-house all day, guiding the chain 
attached to the rudder, so it might be said the galley was 
directed from port to port by consecrated hands. Not the 
least important of the band was Simplicianus — ^who was to 
Niobides what Paul had been to St. Anthony; as Paul, Simpli- 
cianus was also sumamed *' the Pool.*' A lean, dropsical youth, 
with vacant staring eyes, big ears, a drooping under-lip, and a 
skin given to eruptions, Simplicianus spent weeks and months 
in impressive silence. After long periods he would break 
forth into ravings and confound the monks with amazing 
prophecy. None understood what he said. While the other 
monks were given rigorous labors and encouraged to self- 
flagdlations, ^'the Pool'* was allowed to pass his days in 
idleness, was pampered with the choicest foods, even oU and 
eggs, and was treated by his reverent brethren with most dis- 
tinguished consideration. Epaphras alone regarded him with 
jest, once remarking, to the scandalization of his brethren, 
^ There are always fools among the saints.*' Simplicianus^, 
crouching amidsUp, gazed blankly at the sky from mom to 
eve as ifhe saw some fearful portent. . . . His lips mumbled, 
and the monks in passing near would listen with reverent 
gravity, but no words came. 

The pilgrim band numbered two score. 

These pious men were beset with terrible temptations 
always. Niobides, who kept a careful watch upon his chO- 
dren, failed not to mark, when they gathered for song and 
praise the morning of the second day at sea, that some more 
than usual disquieting influence had made itself felt the 
night before. Three of the brethren buried their faces in their 
hoods, as those who are ashamed of having surrendered in 
thought to sin. Epaphras's eyes, amid rolls of fat, twinkled 
with vdcked merriment. Some of the brethren, noting this, 
whispered that it was more than probable he had been imbibing 
of demon wine the night before. 
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Daring the day, having lacerated his fledi and put 
salt in the woond^ Miaro lay on the deck, naked safe for a 
loin-doth, exposing himself to the heat of the sun waSL hii 
flesh was scorched and festered. Nebridins was nemnttlj 
agitated and when spoken to abruptly wonld start as tfaoi^ 
canght in some goilty action. 

« 

Late one afternoon one of the brethren bj acddent 
happened npon a confoimding, inexplicable, and abeohitdf 
infernal thing. His sonl uplifted in prayer, this brother was 
walking along one of the lower tiers of decks when, of a sodden, 
he came to a pause, the prayer throttled in ite veiy uttoranee, 
his gaze riveted by a spectacle of such extraordinary sort that 
he conld not credit the evidences of his senses. Bpaphraa^ 
believing himself alcme, was engaged in some unaccountable 
and at first totally bewildering actions at the farther aid of 
the deck passage. At first the amazed and utterly ncMipIussed 
brother thought Epaphras was perf(^ming some exceptional 
form of penance. But slowly the infamous import of whBi he 
beheld dawned upon Imn. Epaphras was dancing! His 
heavy body swayed to and fro, his feet made grotesque move- 
ments under him. He dawdled his arms abandonedly in the 
air and anon playfully waved his chubby hands above his head 
as thou|^ to some invisible partner. He wheeled about, 
pirouetted, and occasionally gave high kicks, at the same time 
humming a profane and utterly blasphemous song. Now and 
then, as he leaped, he uttered low screams of merrimoit or 
broke out in chuddes of unconstrained glee. The terrified 
beholder stood awestruck, chilled to the marrow — then the 
truth flashed upon hiuL Bpaphras was dancing wUh a demoni 

Turning on his heels the flabbergasted brother rushed to 
the upper deck, where, panting; breathless, he confided to 
several what his eyes had seen. Although they realixed the 
jeopardy of any proximity to demons, they armed themselves 
with prayer and returned with Imn. They arrived on the 
lower passage just in time to hear Epaphras utter a wild 
heigh-ho and go prancing down the deck. 

** He hath a devi V whispered one. 

^ He consorteth with a demon,'' said Cadocus in affri^i 
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^ He hath lost his soul/' added Arehippns with a finality 
of utterance that was not without a certain satisfaction in the 
ocHisummation of the inevitable. 

They looked at one another for a long while and spoke no 
word. Then they returned cautiously to the upper deck, where 
they saw their abandoned brother making an ostentatious show 
of prayer. The rumor that Epaphras danced with a ravish- 
ingly beautiful demon spread among the brethren. None, how- 
ever, out of pious forbearance, reported this to the abbot. 

When they broke bread that evening, one of those who 
had gone about abashed, his face hidden all day, broke down 
in a fit of uncontrollable weeping. Niobides approvingly 
regarded this manifestation of a chastened spirit as showing 
the proper shame and remorse a brother should feel for having 
entertained temptation. Bealizing they were on a voyage of 
unusual import, one of profound sanctity, and that temptations 
equal to the grace they hoped to receive might beset them, 
Niobides fell to discoursing upon the Evil One and the liberties 
he is so often allowed. 

^ My sweet children,'' said he, ''the devil goeth about as 
a roaring lion; seeking whom be may devour. We have 
ventured forth on a journey to one of the most holy spots upon 
earth and have been honored with bearing precious gifts 
wherewith to bedeck the holy places. I have to warn you this 
evening that as the soul increases in holiness, Satan becomes 
aU the more desirous for its possession; as one approaches 
a source of grace, that foul fiend becomes only the more 
enraged and desperate in his efforts to waylay and beguile it. 
It has therefore happened, my brethren, that some of the most 
heinous crimes have been committed in churches. We must 
be ever on our guard, and especially now as we go forward 
on our blessed pilgrimage. Do not be surprised if you suffer 
temptations exceeding all that have gcme before. Expect 
Satan to come in most alluring guises, even, as a last resort, 
in seemingly divine visions. Bemember that St. Anthony 
once beheld an ineffably beautiful child in the sand. At first 
he thought — ^yea, let us bravely remember what he thought — 
he thought it was the Child Jesus. But Anthony was cautious 
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and prayed. Iliat beantifnl child was Ivtst in diagniae!'* 
While Niobides spcke, AllamideB threw himself on his face and 
cried aloud for heaves mercy. 

"Already,^ continued Niobides^ "I have observed the 
presence of the foul fiend among you. Perchance ye have been 
troubled in dreams. Have not all of us dreamt of evil crea- 
tures who seduced us with their beauiy, and as we wcke in our 
huts did we not find jackals at our couch? Satan is infinite 
in his cunning. Be not deceived. Beceive evoi what may seem 
heavenly manifestaticHis with proper caution. Never cease to 
pray, and ever expect afiBictions that may test the iron of your 
souls. Bemember, nevertheless, that the glory of apiritosl 
victory is great according to the strmgth of that wfaidi 
is conquered, and the most terrible trials may result ultimaidy 
to the advantage of the spirit.^ 

Knowing the truth of what he expounded so felicttonsly, 
Niobides was not unduly alarmed at the uneasiness and de- 
tracted confusion which, as the first days of the voyage passed, 
were increasingly manifested amcmg his flock. He sensed some 
mysterious and hostile presence amcmg his band, and observed 
evidences of terrific spiritual struggles on the part of many of 
the brethren. In the morning, when they met, the hands ol a 
number of them shook so nervously that they could hardly lift 
the bread to their mouths. Some buried their faces, averting 
their gaze, while others cautiously peered from thdr cowls 
with suspicious, furtive, questicming gaze. The eyes of 6(xne 
were red as from violent weq>ing. Their faces were drawn 
and pale. One or two fell into a dull torpor of melanchdia, 
crouching on their knees all day long as if paralyzed with 
fright. Hiose who had been addicted to those practices cut 
open their wounds, lacerated their limbs, flogged themselves, 
and exposed their ulcers more assiduously than ever. Hour 
by hour an inexplicable contagion of psmic-stricken remorse 
and hysteric perturbation spread among the little family. 
Going about among them, Niobides gently and unoeasin^y 
spoke words of cheer and admonition, urging them not to lose 
courage and to be indefatigable and persevering in their battle 
with the powers of darkness. When he spoke, one would throw 
himself on his face and weep uncontrollably, another would 
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groan, another smite his breast; others, buried in abstrac- 
tion, did not hear. Some indeed acted as though they had 
been guilty of sin. While the wave of hysteria spread, Archip- 
pus became more grimly terrible in his exposition of divine 
punishment and Epaphras more scandalously worldly in his 
behavior. This impious monk would suddenly burst into fits 
of laughter while his brethren prayed, and into the singing of 
hymns he entered with such uproarious vehemence and gusto, 
his corpulent body heaving, his one chubby hand uplifted and 
waving, that, shodced at what appeared an unseemly gaiety. If i- 
obides was constrained once or twice to silence him with a 
look of reproof. 

All met regularly at prayer, however, and performed their 
tasks, even if listlessly. But every now and then, in the 
midst of work or prayer, one would jump to his feet as if the 
great demon had prodded him with his fork, and madly rush 
into the depth of the boat. The seamen, passing one thus 
running, would themselves flee, believing that demons were in 
pursuit Perplexed but not surprised, Niobides observed that 
some mysteriously sinister and baleful influence was disorgan- 
izing the repose and spiritual peace these men had enjoyed in 
the desert 

Among other things Niobides noted that an increasing 
number of the brethren took to midnight prayer and could not 
be found upon their pallets. But realizing that voluntary 
prayers at night, necessitating the sacrifice of sleep, have more 
efficacy than the prayers of day, the good abbot was not 
troubled. It came, however, to pass that those who sought an 
inviolable seclusion in whidi to combat temptation at night 
constantly ran into one another in the nether regions of the 
ship. Feeling about in the darkness, they would sometimes 
fall over each other, making an unearttily clatter. One of the 
brethren, Gadocus, meandering in the hold, touched a soft 
garment and thereupon, lurching forward, embraced that which 
he touched. He foimd it to be Nebridius, from whose arms, 
as they collided, rolled some loaves of bread and a receptacle 
filled with wine. Both were overcome with confusion. 

^ Thou art late at prayer,*' gasped Nebridius, the demon 
of rage and suspicion possessing him. 
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'^ As thoa art given to curious and late huiqaeAing,^ v^lied 
CadociiB, enraged and diaoon c e rt ei They separated in tiie 
dark. 

On the tenth day at sea the shipmaster came to NiobideSy 
deploring the lack of wind and the loss of time made by the 
galley. He suggested that prayers be offered by the holy men 
for increased wind. At Niobides's command this was accord- 
ingly done. Then Archippus arose at the prow^ as was caf- 
tomary, to intone the Psalms. 

His face was gaunt; his brows beetled. He lifted lis 
voice> hollow and sonorous, thus: 

** Put me not to rebuke, Lord, in thine anger; neither 
chastise me in Thy heavy displeasure. For Thine arrows stick 
fast in me: and Thy hand presses me sore.'' 

Some of the kneeling boidies began to rode to and fra 

^ There is no health in my flesh, because of Thy dis- 
pleasure; neither is there any rest in my bones by reason of 
my sin.'* 

A chorus of low sobbing arose. 

*^ For my wickednesses are gone over my head, and are like 
a sore burden, too heavy for me to bear. Mf wounds axe cor- 
rupt through my foolishness." 

One of the ascetics passed into a faint 

The following day was hot and sultry. The galley seemed 
at a standstill on the glassy sea. The great white sails hung 
limp on the four masts. Not a breath of air relieved the 
intolerable dead heat The earth seemed compressed in t 
burning vacuum. Late in the afternoon Niobides came oa 
deck. The sun was descending. The massed clouds were the 
color of copper; the sea along the horizon resembled a furnace 
vomiting slag. A reddish haze suffused the atmosphere. 

While he tranquilly gazed across the water the shipmaster 
approached. Crossing himself, he addressed the abbot: 

'^ We are in the hands of God ! Only twice have I seen 
such a sky I " 

" What meanest thou ? " asked Niobides. 

'* A storm, perchance^ such as seldom assaileth goodly ships. 
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I know not how soon 'twill come — ^in an hour, perhaps^ unless 
the signs fail. It will be a terrible night. May tiie angels 
preserve us ! ** 

He was an old man^ and there was white fear in his eyes. 
'Niobides made the sign of the cross. 

" Thou hast spoken truly — we are in the hands of God/' 
he said. Niobides had no fear of death. 

" I but tell thee, holy father, so thou mayest be prepared. 
Perchance if thou and thy brethren pray, the Lord will temper 
the winds.'' Thus saying, he departed. 

As the sun went down a hot wind blew fitfully up over the 
edge of the sea. It came in swift belching gusts that increased 
in volume and force with incredible rapidity. Soon the waves 
heaved like liquid metal boiling in a monstrous caldron. 
The fierce wind tore at the sails. The air snapped and cracked 
with invisible whips. The heat was insupportable ; one could 
not breathe without pain. The heavens were scarlet. 

'*'Tis well to-night, holy father, that ye pray for our 
souls," said the captain, again approaching Niobides. The 
seamen, with great difficulty because of the coming tempest, 
were lowering the sails. The captain was bent with years and 
had sailed the seven seas of the world; his face, wrinkled like 
corrugated leather, was disquieted and anxious. '^ It will be 
a miracle if no danger befalls us before the mom." 

" Be without fear, Valentius," said Niobides. " We have 
not to fear storms of seas, earthquakes and hail ; they cannot 
harm the soul. I tell thee the vices of that accursed city, 
Alexandria and the thrice-accursed lies of the Arians and other 
infidels, are more perilous than ten thousand storms." 

^' I am a Christian. Thou speakest the truth," replied the 
mariner. " Thou hast done much," he added admiringly, " to 
quell those tempests of error and vice in that unfortunate city." 

Niobides answered with simple seriousness: 

*^ None perchance has done more to purge that stinking 
cesspool of corruption than I." 

Driven far from its course, the great galley for hours 
seemed literally sucked through a roaring black abysm. The 
heavens exploded. The hot winds scourged. Incessant light- 
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ningB, green and reddish tinged> ran down the aky like lig- 
zagging rivers of quicksilver. The waters chnmed like a 
monstrous maelstrom. The whole sea boiled. 
X Plnnged into this terrifying experience from the nnbroken 
calm of their desert retreat, it seemed to the pilgrims th^ tbej 
were being engulfed in the very maws of hell itself. They 
could not otherwise account for the awful clamor of the wind 
and waves and tumult of sea than that the demons of hell 
had stirred the elements to chaos and were tossing the ship 
from one to anotiier with fiendish malice, even as children pl^ 
at ball. 

y\ In a gloomy cabin beneath the second deck of the gaDej 
they cringed and cowered, their teeth chattering, their Upi 
white. On the faces of these holy men was that sttA froKO 
terror of those who die in sin. It required no effort of the 
imagination for them to hear sounds quite distinct and recog- 
nizable as coming from the fiends, and to see within the ship 
and near to them manifestations of their infernal tormentors. 

A single torch> held in a sconce on one of the woodoi 
stanchions supporting the deck above, lighted the cabin, and 
revealed them clinging to whatever they could for support- 
stanchions, huge bales, hogsheads, cedar chests containing 
treasure, and swinging ropes. Hurled every now and then 
from the supports to which they clung, the monks uttered 
whining cries, and, crawling or rolling over the floor, franti- 
cally clutched at one another. Many groaned and whimpered 
in hysteric fear; others, for terror, were stricken dumb. Of 
all that devout company only three seemed unperturbed by the 
pandemonium of the elements. 

On the countenance of Oalbus was the sweet satisfactum 
of one who, growing old in virtue, attains an eternal youth 
nothing can destroy. Simplicianus, securely intrenched in an 
aperture between bales, occasionally broke his trance-hke 
torpor to turn from one monk to another with disconcerting 
suddenness, point an accusing finger, breaking each time into 
childish giggling, ghastly and sinister. Far from ignoring 
these demonstrations as foolish and of no import, each monk 
thus singed out was plunged into a more desperate panic, 
some trembling so violently they could hardly hold to their 
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supports. Niobides^ his eyes closed^ prayed constantly^ pausing 
to utter words of assurance whenever a lull in the uproar per- 
mitted him to be heard. 

** If it be the will of the Lord that we perish^ remember, 
brethren, that death is the door to divine glory.'^ 

This statement, instead of the courage it should have 
inspired, invoked only groans of the most abjectly hopeless and 
unoontained despair. 

With the undisturbed tranquillity of one whose faith in a 
miraculous protection is implicit, Niobides clung to a pillar, 
in the full glare of the torch-light, on his face an expression. 
of smiling confidence which seemed further to increase the 
discomfiture of his disciples. 

A veritable army of fiends seemed to make onslaughts on 
the ship, their voices upraised in some monstrous litany of 
their own, sung in praise of the Prince of Darkness. Quite 
distinctly the monks heard hanmierings on the side of the 
vessel, and they thereby knew the devils were endeavoring 
to beat in the ship; they could even hear the sharp prongs of 
their hell-forks prick the prow, whereupon the ship groaned. 
The monks knew even inanimate objects responded to the 
attacks of demons. 

" Be of good heart, my children,'' said Niobides, in one of 
the intermittent lulls, '^ and remember, whatever betides, we 
are safe from the powers of darkness so long as we ourselves 
refuse to surrender.** 

This remark seemed to provoke the infernal hosts to a 
derisive howl. The cowering monks quite plainly heard the 
hungry clicking of demon jaws and the impatient snapping 
of demon teeth. 

Piercing the howling of the wind, the threshing of the 
waters, and explosions of the skies came shrill, sweety whining 
sounds that made the monks' flesh creep. 

"God help us I" shrieked Archippus, his face turning 
green. '^The accursed witches of the deep surround us! 
Woe! Woe!" 

Listening, the group heard the seductive siren calls of the 
Nereides — those fearful demon-women, half-human, half-fish, 
who lured men by their beauly into the deep and drowned 

19 
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them in the meflbes of their soft wet hair. The monkB knev 
how Father Anthony had been tempted by one of these and how, 
when he made the sign of the cross, the creatnre disappeared. 

Terrible blasts, growing fiercer and shriller, belched over 
the sea, and each time the fearful swelling sommons of the 
Cyclopean shell-horn died away with shrill whistling eduxB, 
the sirens in growing multitudes answered. 

^^is Neptune, the false god of the sea!'' grotned 
Sylvanus. *^ The monsters of ihe pagan world are idetsei 
for our destruction!'' 

'' Oird yourselves in the armor of faith," said Niobides; 
^ lift up your hearts. For if it be true, brethren, that these 
accursed creatures have been rdeased from the bondage to 
which they were condemned at the founding of the Churdi, it 
but reveals to us that some heinous sin hath been committed 
upon the earth. Let us pray ! " 

The monks gazed at one another hopelessly. One or two 
tried to speak, but their jaws seemed locked. Another wild 
peal rent the air, and a l^on of hideous creatures, with no 
more substance than shadows, took flight through Uie cabin. 
Glalbus, whose eyes glowed more brilliantly than ever, and who 
seemed not greatly distressed, spoke. What he said was beard 
<xily in fragments as the noise periodically abated. 

** I took my vows under the holy Antfatmy . . . weD 
*do I remember. ... It hath been asserted by Boae 
Christians that the false gods never had any existence, but 
were the imagination of evil men. How then could they be 
false? . . . That which haili no existence hath qualities 
neither of truth nor untruth. . . . The blessed Anthony 
said ... He beheld the false gods of the entire world. 
. . . They tempted him." 

Whipped into increasing fury hour by hour, the tempest 
shook the foundation of the seas. The ship was bcnme like a 
leaf and at furious speed up and over mountains of angry 
water. The majority of the monks were seized with sidmess. 
They believed they were going to die. To add to their misery, 
the fiends outside constantiy increased in number, and the 
brethren could hear them descending turbulentiy in legions 
£rom the skies. 
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Agaiofit the side of the ship^ in brief subeidencee of the 
thunder and wind^ the monks heard frantic swishings^ as if 
in fits of impatience, of demcHis' tails. They heard fool 
romblings in the bellies of fiends. The very proximity of these 
hellish tormentors intolerably heated the vessel. The air 
within the cabin became oppressively dose and hot Already 
illy the monks could smell the nauseous sulphur of the inf emid 
pits. 

Uttering a scream, Alypius grasped hold of Sylvanus. He 
crouched near the floor, one hand trembling as he pointed into 
the daibess beyond. 

^' Yonder— bdioldest thou it, brother Sylvanus? ^Tis a 
black serpent; it hath blue wings; on its head it hath a crown 
ofstarsi . . .^ 

''We are in the hands of the evil ones! We are lost I 
Loetf* 

Niobides, blazing with righteous anger, cried: 

'' We are in the hands of Qod I Believe, and ye shall be 
saved!" 

The light of the torch, with the increasing motion of the 
boat^ flared fitfully, and hosts of phantom shapes, black as 
ni^t> but bodyless, swept about in mad routs. Some moved 
with a sidling motion as women swinging their hips. Eldritch 
monsters shook grisly arms, tattered like rags, as if beckoning 
that hopeless fraternity to some unimaginable doom. 

Out of the cbrkness monstrous bats appeared, animals with 
human members, demons with great horns. Some of the 
monks beheld the terrifying false gods of the ancient world, 
human shapes with beast-heads, and sphinxes and chimeras 
with the faces of women. 

'' The monsters of hell are about us ! Lord, save us ere 
we perish f^ 

Niobides, lo(^ing about, could not himself fail to see 
the wndth-like hosts appearing and vanidung. Observing the 
utter despair and panic of his flock, he raisediiis head, crying 
aloud: 

*^ Lord, why hast Thou brought these abominations hither ? 
Have we done aught to deserve the company of demons and 
loathsome monsters ? Have we been amiss in deeds of omission 
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or oommifwion? Verily we oursd^es prefer ihe ddigfatfnl 
intimacy of the angels ! Get thee bdiind me, Satan I Lord, 
may thc»e mihdy creatures be gone from as! " 

Scarcely had he qpoken when the ship was struck a mij^ 
blow. There was a thunderous explosion, as of a vdoinie 
mountain splitting; the vessel paused, tremblings idien im- 
mediately hell itself seemed to open and engulf the cabin in 
flame. With a deafening roar, a snorting, writhing moniter 
of livid fire seethed snake-like through the cabin* Its hiige 
jaws gaped desirously; it breathed blue smoke; its buining 
wings smote the air as it passed. In an instant it was gone. 
A suffocating stench of brimstone remained behind. 

'' The devil hath come for our souls I ^ Sylvanus aI<Hte 
found voice. 

All the monks lay on their faces, paralyzed. The lightning 
bolt, which struck and traversed tlie ship, had been seoi bj 
all. N<Hie had ever before seen the devil so closely face to het 
in such horrific guise. They were utterly conf oimded. 

Hie timbers of the ship snapped and crackled like the limbs 
of a tree straining in a storm. The galley shuddered like t 
sick thing. Niobides qpoke with diflSculty: 

'^ It seemeth the devil is given power to try us to the utter- 
most Myself I have often se^ visicms of the angels, and, as 
ye know, once beheld the blessed apostle to the E^diesians sit- 
ting in a tent of fire in heaven. Never before have I beheld flie 
deviL This must be ^tiier a punishment or a warning. Let 
us not lose hope. Be on your guard and alert lest the powen 
of evil, so dangerously near, take you unawares.'* 

Brining their wits, the monks gathered dose together, 
some bravely trying to pray. 

'^ I have sinned, I have sinned,'' moaned Paul, foam <mi his 
lips, beating his breast, overcome with terror, over and over 
again. Ardiippus gibbered the creed formulated by the NicoM 
fathers. (}albu8, trembling, consoled himself: ^Methinks I 
have heesi given to see what was not beheld by the blessed 
Anthony ; therefore, while the experience is decidedly not pleas- 
ant, I shall have memories when I reach heaven not enjoyed 
even by that holy man." 

Suddenly the light of the torch was extinguished. A gust 
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of wind belched through the cabin. Cradling a batchy a deluge 
of water entered the ship. There followed an uncanny loll — 
one of those awesome intermittent silences of tempests. Quite 
clearly the monks heard the bubbling rush and purl of receding 
waters above, as well as liie scurrying feet of the seamen in the 
passage. They heard more. Recoiling with an agony of 
apprehension and terror exceeding all they had suffered, they 
heard, in the darkness close and near to them, an explosive 
and utterly terrifying outburst of laughter — ^the rippling 
laughter of a woman suddenly convulsed and carried away 
with uncontrollable mocking mirth. Goading in its irrepres- 
sible, baleful triumph and malevolently jeering scorn, peal after 
peal rippled mirthfully, the voice quickly receding toward the 
nether depths. The satamc echoes were lost in the renewed 
clamor of the wind and waves. 

Stricken dumb, their marrow froze and cold perspiration 
bathed them. Giving way to utter panic as the infernal taunt 
receded, the monks tore at their hair and plucked their beards 
like madmen. Alypius, Maro, Cadocus, Archippus, and others 
rent their robes and howled. They yelled for light. Several 
fainted. Even Niobides, who had been blind and deaf to 
many of the manifestations, spasmodically ceased his suppli- 
cation. 

*^ The fiend — ^the fiend ! *' shrieked Paul, beating his head 
against a stanchion. ^^ The fiend is amongst us ! '' 

A piteous wailing filled the bowels of the galley. 

^'She hath come to claim our souls! She will destroy 
us!'' 

'' It is Lilith, who tempted Adam ! '' 

" God, my God . . .^ the resonant voice of Archippus 
pleaded. . . . ** Renew a right spirit within my bowels. 
. . . Cast me not away from Thy presence . . .'* 

^ We are lost . . . we are lost . . .'* 

A sailor, entering, struck flint. The torch flared and splut- 
tered. Huddling together^ their faces as white and rigid as 
corpses', the monks looked about fearfully. The light revealed 
neither fiend nor woman. 

Niobides, having prayed, turned to his band with a grave, 
stem face, and spoke thus: 
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'' We prayed for a wind^ and a storm came upcm ns; we 
prayed that the weather might be fair, and we are engoUed 
in a tempest The sea is wrought and tempestnous. For 
what cause have these evils come upon n% and why are ve 
thus afiSicted? Perhaps there is one with sin among jtm! 
If so, let him speak. Perhaps there is one with the bnrdoi ot 
imparity, or deceit, or pride upon his sonl. If so, let him con- 
fess I Let ns not be foolish or stiff-necked in our pride or oor 
shame. Let him who hath sin npon his sonl unburden himself 
lest all of us perish ! ^ 

Nearly all prostrated themselves, grovelling on tiieir kneeB, 
with arms beseechingly extended. Distraught with excess of 
terror, with a startling simultaneousness ibej found vms. 
Though he bent his head, Niobides could net hear a single one 
by reascm of the clamor which assailed his ears. 

^ Peace, peace, brethren, peace ! '^ he murmured over and 
over, solidtously surveying his affrighted flodc. 

Onesiphorus crept forward. His face was livid. 

^^I have sinned. I have grievously sinned! " His voice 
was hollow and dull. ** Holy father, a fiend in ihe form d 
a woman came one night unto me I '' 

Wailing cries arose on all sides. 

''Tea, she came also unto me sjxi I ceased to pray I '^ 

^ A demon goeth with us on the journey ! '' 

''She haunteith the ship each night! God have mercy!'' 

" She assumeth flesh and then dissdveth into the air iriien 
her will is done. Woe! Woe unto us!" 

" She Cometh in the form of a woman I knew in Alexandria 
in my youth. I forget her name." 

" She f eareth not the sign of the cross." 

" We have sinned! We have sinned! " 

"We are damned! Our souls are lost!'' 

Niobides roared over the clamor : 

" Silence, brethren ! Is it not enough that ye have sinned, 
that ye should sin thrice danmably by doubting the mercy of 
Qod! Have not the holy councils of others decided that 
despair of Qod's grace is one of the sins against the Hoty 
Ohost? Humble yourselves in that true spirit of trustful 
repentance and seek pardon, leet^ of presumptuous doubt and 
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despair^ you commit the sin for which there is no absoliition 
either in this wOTld or the world to come/' 

Grovelling on his f ace^ Allamides made confession : 

*' Grievously have I sinned, blessed father ! I, too, have 
given myself unto this demon. Darkness engulfs me! The 
month of hell screams for its food I Oh, miserable fool ! Oh, 
damned, deluded wretch 1 '* 

** Woe unto us I '* Niobides rent his garment Dismayed 
by the appalling confeasions, shame and sorrow and wrath 
fflled him. ** Bow your heads! Weep!^' he thundered. 
" Cringe before an outraged heaven. Yea, woe, woe unto us ! 
Was it for this I led you forth from the desert upon this 
blessed journey? Oh, miserable men, that ye should be so 
weak ! Was it for this you denied yourselves of that despicable 
creature, woman? Yea, only to commit a sin more heinous 
and to consort with a fiend? Better had you remained in 
the mires of the world ! Better had you sunk into that cddron 
of false delights men call the love of woman ! Better than this 
unspeakable intercourse with hell itself ! Sins in which human 
beings share, as we know from the fathers, can be forgiven I 
But no Council hath spoken concerning those infamies in which 
one engages with devils! '' 

A dozen voices cried aloud, clamoring to be heard. Horri- 
fied and terror-stricken, Niobides buried his face in his hands. 
'' I am ashamed of you ! I am ashamed ! '^ He wept bitterly. 

As if driven by some unseen force, Archippus> his face 
drawn, his eyes burning, cringed forward to the feet of 
Niobides. 

As one who proffers a sacrifice, Archippus extended his two 
palms. His arms shook as with palsy. Glaring as one stark 
mad upon the drawn red cicatrix of the wounds, he spat upon 
his palms, his voice sobbing. The storm momentarily abating, 
he cried aloud : 

** 'Twas a lie ! 'Twas a lie ! 'Twas a lie I told when I said 
heaven had imprinted upon my hands and my feet the blessed 
wounds of Christ ! Yea, my pride obsessed me, and I desired 
the honor of men for my service of the Lord I Therefore did I 
myself drive nails into my hands and my feet ! Yea, contend- 
ing within myself that I accomplished only ^viiat God himself 
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desired^ I persuaded myself to believe that in mimicking the 
wounds of His Son I was but the inetrmnait of His will ! Oh, 
monstrous deceit I But who shall escape the anger of God ? 
Oh night, cover me I Oh seas, bury me I '' Spitting upon hi» 
palms, he moaned quaveringly : ^^ It was a lie! It was a lie! '' 

Looking up, many of the breihir^i forgot their own despair, 
astounded at what they heard. There was tremendons tumuli^ 
murmurs of reproach, anger, derision, and, above all, dirill 
and terrible, the laughter of Simplicianus the fool. 

^^ Archippus hath brought the evil amcmgst us I " 

^^ We are visited by a demon because of his sin ! '' 

Epaphras, who had sought refuge deeper in the ship, made 
his way into the cabin. He shouted : 

*^ Let it be done unto him as it was done unto Jonah ! Let 
him be cast into the seal " 

The most uproarious applause answered from the demons 
riding on the dragons without. 

Niobides silenced all with a look that was threatening and 
fearful. He seemed to magnify in stature in an access of 
austere wrath. White of face, grim, with imperious command 
he lifted his arm, his fist clen(£ed. His eyes flamed with the 
old fire of holy battle and infuriated indignation. 

''Speak not thus, brother Archippus! Speak not thus! 
Though the devik have laid hands on the souls of others 
amtmgst us who have defiled their couches with concupiscence, 
yea, though the infernal hosts ride in legiona about us, I com- 
mand thee, speak not thujs. Yet 'tis not thou that speakest, 
but the demons that have charge of thee! lift up thy soul, 
brother Archippus, and drive the lying devils from thy heart! 
Foul fiends speak through thy lips repudiating the miracle 
wrought upon thee by a gracious heav^i! Demons would 
foully cast dtoubt upon that miraculous honor conferred from 
on high as a testimony of thy good works and for the gloiy 
of thy community and the exaltation of thy brethren. Speak- 
ing through thee, in an hour of weakness, Satan would cast 
reproach upon one of the most marvellous testimonials of 
celestial approval ever given for prayer, the expounding of the 
Holy Word and abstemious living! Though we have suffered 
the aiBictions of all the hosts of hell, yea, tibough we have seen 
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Satan himself, this we will not snffer I Avaunt, Satan ! Get 
tfaee gone ! ^' 

Archippns, insistent, protestingly tried to speak, but 
Niobides silenced him with an annihilating gesture.' 

" lift up thy soul and pray that thou be delivered from 
the clutches of the Father of Lies ! . . . Perilous is thy 
pli^t, Archippus I Lift up thy soul. . . . May the lying 
devils that possess thy tongue depart from thee I '' And as 
Arcbippus, extending his self-accusing hands, still tried to 
Temonstrate;, Niobides furiously shouted as if to dro¥nDi his 
Toice: 

** The devil speaks through thee — I will not hear him/* 

Andy suiting the action to the words, Niobides, making 
the sign of the cross, tightly closed his pahns over his ears. 

Niobides prayed unremittingly. The storm abated and by 
dawn all danger was past. As the wind died, the courage of 
the monks revived. Gathering about their leader, the small 
band sank on their knees and, with faces buried in their palms 
from shame and contrition, asked pardon for all their trans- 
gressions of visions and dreams, and gave thanks that they 
had been saved, not only from death, but, what was infinitely 
worse, the perpetual company of fiends. 

Under tiie stress of Niobides's exhortation the lying devils 
which had possessed Archippus, impelling him to repudiate 
the miracle in which his community so gloried, and which 
had proved such an incentive to pious endeavors, fasting, and 
flagellations throughout Egypt, departed, and, regaining heart 
in ihe truth, Archippus, lying upon his face, solemnly reas- 
severated the celestial authenticity of the stigmata. Even 
Epaphras sank on his knees with a gratitude and humility of 
spirit marked by all as being manifestly laudable. 

^We have seen and heard strange things this night, 
brethren,'* spoke Niobides. " We have been carried on a ship 
amid legions of demons of too great number to imagine. We 
have heard them howl and laugh at us; yet we steadfastly 
bore these hellish taunts and insults and suffered not to sur- 
render our soula. We have seen what few men are given to 
behold — Satan himself as a fiery dragon. But because of our 
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piety he was ocoipdled to make haste from <mT piesenoe, and 
for this we have to give thanks. We have heard on this rerj 
ship the laughter of that damned consort of Satan, that prin- 
cess of fiends^ Lilith. Some of yon have confessed tiiat this 
demon came to you in hours of full consciousness and tha; 
knowingly you gave yonrselves. We can only {way thai heaTea 
will pardon you and that more rigorous penances than arj 
experienced before may placate the jnst wrath oi heaven. ¥e 
know that the embrace of woman is accursed and to be 
dunned; as for the embrace of a fiend, for horror it sorpasseth 
the imagination. It is unfortunate the holy fathers have not 
considered, in coundl assembled, a sin of such magnitude, so 
as to ascertain its relative enormity. We can but leave mch 
as have sinned to the mercy of Ood. As for those who gave 
themselves to dreams, we know that the sins ccmunitted in 
dreams are venial, inasmuch as in sleep one doth not ezerctee 
the gift of free-wilL We have heard some of you despair oi 
the mercy of God, which the holy councils have decided is 
one of the sins against the H(rfy Ghost Considering the 
trials to which you have been subjected, sudi a denial may 
have been involuntary and therefore not unpardonable. Peto 
denied Christ thrice and was forgiven. We have heard our 
brother Archippus, whose piety hath long been of sweet odor 
in the desert, deny the validity of the miracle heaven wrought 
upon him. Dem<»s possessed him, and their voices, coming 
through his mouth, ye have all heard. That this thing was 
permitted is, I confess, confounding, and a matt^ for long 
meditation. Inasmuch as pray^ routs tiie most formidable 
of Satan's hosts, these devils, under our exorcisms^ departed. 
Archippus, overcome with remorse, hath prostrated himsdf 
and reaffirmed the divinity of that most admirable of all 
miracles. Let us keep our brother in mind when we pray, 
lest the demons of denial again return, and with sevenfold 
power. May his holy wounds flow afresh ! 

''Just why we iuive suffered what we have suffered it is 
not for us to inquire, nor for such worms as we to impugn the 
wisdom of the Most High. Keep watch and pray lest, having 
repented and being saved, ye fall again into sin and greater 
dangers befalL Perchance this storm was brought upon us 
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that such of you as had siimed might be driyen to repent 
We know that God sometimes permits Satan to work his will 
so that in the end He may be more greatly glorified. Thus it 
was when the devil aflicted the patriarch Job. Let us all 
pray^ my brethren^ that these manifestations of the Evil One 
may be followed by extraordinary marks of divine favor.'' 

** Let us not forget, also/' cried Galbus, in a shrill, squeak- 
ing voice, ^the marvellous manifestation of heaven's &vor 
to our holy abbot and sweet father. For did ye not mark that 
when he made the blessed sign of the cross, after the devils 
had so lyingly befouled our brother Archippus's mouth, there 
was immediately a marked deference in the demeanor of the 
winds? Verily, 'twas at the holy sign the storm began to 
abate, the waves were quelled, the winds went down, and the 
devils began to make their departure. This is as it should be. 
When I was in the desert with the holy Anthony in my youth 
I often observed the effect of holy f ormulse and signs upon the 
elements — ^in fact, have myself sometimes been able to influence 
inanimate objects. I have seen the holy Anthony — who, praise 
Qod, is now in heaven ! — ^make clouds obscure the sun at the 
sign of the cross and, by the same means, make them again 
disperse. That we have been saved from death and the mon- 
sters of the deep is due entirely to the prayers and the sign 
made by our good father." 

Niobides spoke in reply: 

** Thou hast perhaps observed rightly, brother Qalbus, for 
I myself marked, at the moment whereof thou speakest, that 
the storm began to lull, and that as my heart rose in petition 
for our safety the demons departed. Let us go above and give 
praise." 

The ocean was still rough and choppy, but the wind had 
lost its force — gods, demons, monsters had been put to rout. 
The tips of the blackish-green wave-crests ran with burning 
gilt 

** Alleluia! Alleluia I" exclaimed Niobides with joy. 
'^ Bejoioe, my brethren ! Those who sinned and suffered danger 
have confessed and are safe! Faith hath overcome doubt I 
And perchance in the calming of the storm we have been 
fitvored with a miracle. Our prayers have vanquished the 
demons of the storm ! Alleluia I " 
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Niobides strode fi^ward, exultant, when^ with a temfiedt 
whining eiy, all threw themsdves prostrate. 

^ The demon ! The demon ! He oometh from heU, riding 
npon the dawn ! ^' 

IxK^dng toward the east, against the carnation-flaming 
dawn, Niobidea beheld the adumbration of two monstrous 
horns. Formed by two upward-curling spiral colmnns of 
clouds, thick at the base and narrowing toward the tips, tixj 
rose from the horizon and reached midway to the senifli, 
standing out in distinct sinister relief against the mddj 
sunrise, and appallingly dominating the sky. What he hAM 
to Niobides was unmistakable. The devil, ever alert — ^perhtps 
approaching — ^was peering over the ocean edge tnmt ibe other 
side of the earth. As if his limbs were removed from under 
him, Niobides collapsed on the deck. Convulsed with an 
agony of misgiving and fear he cried aloud: 

^ Lord God, forgive me if in the accomplishment of mj 
prayers I took a sinful pride and in the quelling of the stxxm 
found cause for too-vain rejoicing. Inexorable One, verily I 
know that in graces received there is danger of sinning hy too 
great self-gratification, and that in Thy favor it ia perilous, 
with any thought of self, to rejoice. Lord, Hiou ever moc^eet 
the proud of heart, and the demon findeth means of ensnaring 
us even in our prayers and good works. Lord, be not relentlen 
in Thine auger and give me not unto the powers of hell I '^ 

Casting their ominous shadow on the shimmering sea, in 
silhouette against the blazing glory of the earth's sun, the two 
horns seemed to dilate in size and slowly move. . . . Taking 
courage now and then to peep fearfully upward, the br^liren 
saw in the horrifying apparition indubitable and visible evi- 
dence of the ever-watdif ul presence of the Arch-Enemy of Man 
himself. Pathetic in their grovelling terror, thdr voices 
quavered through the ever-lightening gloonL 

" The Demon ! The Demon ! Lord, our God, be merdfol 
lest we have offended Thee by the sin of pride 1 ^ 

Late that night Niobides stood at the prow of the galley 
long after, as he believed, his companions had retired. His 
spirit deeply troubled by all that had passed the night before 
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and ih» ominonB portent in the morning sky^ he found it 
difficnlt to oompofie himself to prayer. 

The night was potent with beauty and with magic. The 
moon, blazingly effulgent in her early decline, flooded the 
akj. The stars were dim as pale peris' eyes. The air was 
silyerily phosphorescent. An inebriating e£9uyia, fragrantly 
saline, eihaled from the waters and surcharged the atmosphere. 
Like a great bird, its white sails swelling, the galley soared 
through a world of eerie witchery. Far away — ^glittering 
through filmy mists of mother-of-pearl — appeared the mast- 
lights of vessels, and now and then, fngitively, the breeze 
wafted the echoes of sailors' voices raised in song. 

A disquietingly tender plaint in these trailing echoes 
knocked insidiously at Niobides's heart; somehow, with a plan- 
gent longing, he thought of his childhood home in Carthage, 
his mother long dead, and brothers and sisters engulfed in the 
sinful maelstrom of the world. Unconsciously and quite 
involuntarily he responded to the dissolving glamour of the 
night Lulled by the mesmeric lapping of the waves against 
the sides of the ship, he pleasurably relaxed ; the disturbed per- 
plexity of his meditations and troubled misgivings vanished in 
a restful apathy of body and of mind. 

Giving his face to the refreshing and softly caressive 
breezes^ he forgot, for once, in the insidious languor of the 
hour, tiie armor of prayer. 

Mary, gathering her red mantle about her, stepped cau- 
tiously upon the deck. 

Emerging from the dark, ill-ventilated retreat below, she 
breatiied in the bracing salt sea air delightedly, her nostrils 
quivering. She extended her arms as if to embrace the very 
breeze. She gazed about searchingly; in the steering-house 
there was a light, but that was far in the stem. At the prow, 
alone, stood Niobides. Mary's eyes lighted with eager exult- 
anoe. Her face framed a baleful anticipatory smile. Stealth- 
ily, silently, with the surreptitiousness o{ the prowling tigress, 
she glided forward in the shadows. 

Qently laving the galley, the waves made the sound of kiss- 
ing mautba In the curdled waters in the trail of the ship 
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ran glowing lines of algiB-fire. Wisps of donds^ wsfied bj ttm 
breezy crowed the sky^ casting fimtastic reflecticMis on the 
bmnidied sea, and now and then obscoring the nuxHL Niolndei 
likened these cbnds to the triumphant banners of the aimiei 
of the Church militant marching into heaven. 

To the poetical imagination of Sylvanus — who with 
Epaphras, Paul, Onesiphorus, AUamides, and a half docen 
others quietly crouched in tfa^ shadow of the mainsail — the 
clouds resembled phantasmal women, with attenuated bodies 
and slender waists, whose naked limbs moved litheeomdj in 
a lascivious saraband across the moon. Sylvanua tried to pat 
these unchaste thoughts f rem him. Unable to dee^, and fear- 
ful of the temptations that endangered them, the party had 
softly stolen upon the deck so as to be near tiieir qiiritoal 
leader, within the circle of whose devoticms they exp^ieDced 
a reassuring sense of safety. Whilst they huddled togetfaff, 
some engaged in grateful prayer toir their ddiveranoe of the 
night before, others gazing blankly at the sky, a ahadov 
ai^)eared in the distance, and, assuming visible substance, 
swiftly glided past 

Clutching fearfully at one another, one and all rose to 
flee. But Epaphras, undismayed, stayed them with a fierce 
gesture. The f^ monk crept forward, his right hand pdnftiDg 
significantly toward the prow. Craning their necks, thdr ejei 
riveted with terror, the group crawled after him, their gaae 
following the aiq>arition. 

** Behold,'' whispered Epaphras, his eyes agleam with vin- 
dictive malice, ** the demon that visited you I ** 

In the obscurity of the sail they crouched forward, tbdr 
horror-fascinated gaze fastened upon the deck toward the bow. 
Like black silhouettes, the shadow forms moved forward and 
retreated, rose and fell. Nebridius, cringing fearfully away 
from his brethren, as if fearful of some inevitable diaco?ery, 
fell limp on the deck, his jaws chattering. Epai^iras hudied 
the moans and sighs of dismay and affright that rose with 
threatening gesticulations. 

Standing at the prow Niobides prayed aloud: 
^All-seeing Ood! Is there no escape from temptation? 
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Eternal wisdom I Why hast thou filled the earth with evils as 
nnescapable as the air we breathe into our Inngs? Most we 
be ever tried— day and night? Is the spirit to know neither 
security nor rest? Woe unto me that for the space required 
for an apple to fall from the tree to the ground I forgot the 
dangers which constantly surround us! Verily Satan goeth 
about as a roaring li(m, but more often is he silent and swift 
as the eagle ! '' 

With both hands Niobides closed his ears. For with a start 
of horror he had suddenly realized that in the sound of the 
lapping waves, to idiich he had listened so pleasurably, there 
were infamous suggestions. Taken off his guard, evil had 
insinuated itself into his soul. Quivering with revulsi(m, 
Niobides sensed in the wind that fanned his face the loathly 
touch of infernal fingers. Neither here nor there, north or 
south, east or west, could he look without beholding the artifices 
of the Prince of Darkness; neither in the desert nor on the 
sea, by night or day, was he safe from the pitfalls of the 
Evil One. In the moon idiich had beguiled him he saw a 
potent instrument of Satan; for a moment he had felt its 
magnetic magic upon his senses, the malign influence of that 
meltingly soft and sensuous witchery which conjures unclean 
desires and had accomplished the soul's ruin of countless 
thousands. What was this enthralling panorama of swooning 
sky and burnished sea but an infernal fraud designed to allure 
and divert the soul from the contemplation of the only true 
reality of eternal things ! In the distant songs of the sailors 
did not Satan speal^ evoking memories of home ties and false 
affections— earthly vanities that cannot endure? And were 
not those who sang men who by their evil lives and their igno- 
rance of the true faith were destined to bum forever in hell? 
Did he not well know — ^yea, too well to be deceived ! — ^that this 
bewilderingly enchanting visage of Nature but masked a 
grisly and leering evil beneath; that the imiverse all about 
teemed with temptations only the more perilous because of 
their balef ully beautiful guise ? like evil birds these thoughts 
came thronging about the heart of Niobides, and, lest he be 
further imperilled by the monstrous dangers all about, he 
resolutely closed his eyes to the wonders of world and sky. 
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** NiobideSy'^ spake % voice sofUy. And more loudly, but 
none the less sweetly — ^ Niobides ! '* 

^'Who calls?'' he asked, dropping his palms from hk 
ears and trembling. 

A gasp of dismay arose from the monks crondiing in tiie 
shadow. 

^^Tisshe! Tisshe! The fiend ensnareth him," whispered 
AUamides, his teeth chattering. 

^' The fiend, ihou fool! " Epaphras sil^ced him with a 
contemptuous gesture. 

like black wraiths rising into the nuxmlight, dark-hooded 
forms prowled forward along the deck, augmenting the gioap 
watching the fell scene before them from the obscurity of ^ 
shadow. 

''Merciful God! Save us! The fiend enticeth the Uesaed 
abbot Niobides himsdf ! " 

''God 1)0 praised! — he struggleth! He will onqper 
her. . . ." 

" Nay, she beguileth him . . . give him strength, Lord 
God! Hear us! . . ." 

" He falters ... he draws back ... he speaks. . . .' 

" He speaks not . . . the fiend enmesheth him in her 80^ 
eery— God, God." 

" He withdraweth from her." 

" He f alleth back. Lord, deliyer him not up to the de- 
mon! Lord, wilt thou cast us off? . . ." 

" Can he not pray? Can he not save himself? " 

" Hath he lost the power of old to banish denums by the 
sign of the cross? Blessed saints and all ye martyrs, give our 
holy father strength ! " 

One of the monks wailed softly: 

" God \ God ! Our protection is gone from us! The sac- 
cubus draweth him after her ! He is lured by her spell . . ." 

" Save him ! Sare him ! " another sobbed. " He alone is 
our hope ! " 

" God help us ! He ceaseth to struggle ! — Our spiritual 
father goeth to perdition ! " 

Nebridius, his face shame-hidden <» the deck, gnawed his 
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fifits to keep himself from groaning aloud in fearful contrition 
and panic-remorse for all that he had wrought 

Silence gripped the monks in an anguish of excruciating 
suspense. They watched with bated breath. 

** Almighty and most merciful God ! — He f olloweth her I 
— She draweth him unto her I . . . He is lost — ^lost I *' 

A low whine of agonized fear arose as the two figures, mov- 
ing to and fro^ like black silhouettes on the forward deck, sud- 
denly passed from the sight of the watching monks and van- 
ished in the shadows of the sail of the foremast. 

*' He is gone with her — ^I do not see him ! *' 

The moonlight silvered the vacant prow. The sails cast 
balefully veiled shadows across the moon-sheened deck. The 
sound of the monks' breathing was like the stertorous gasping 
of men in the agony of death. 

The great boat shivered. The breeze whimpered in the 
rigging like the crying of a child. The clouds gathered sub- 
stance in the heavens. The four sails of the galley respired like 
the white breasts of cyclopean birds. 

** The moon hath the face of a woman/' muttered Sylvanus 
in awe, his aghast gaze sweeping the heavens. *^ The clouds are 
like titan women reclining on couches. Their breasts are great 
as mountains. They move voluptuously." 

^^The wind sigheth with lascivious desire/' breathed 
Alypius, the singer. *^ I hear demons moaning with iniquitous 
rapture in the wind." 

The horizon palpitated with shimmering films of mother- 
of-pearl. In the zenith dim stars panted. Milky effluvia, like 
luminiscent miasmata rising from the water, crept through the 
atmosphere. Out of the waves fluttered hosts of white hands 
like Nereides' tapered hands, beckoning. In the trail of the boat 
long lines of algse-fire, like fierily curdled sperm, were ejacu- 
lated over the sea. A sweetish saline aroma exhaled from the 
ocean. Teasing their nostrils, it insidiously distilled into the 
monks' veins, stinging and inebriating their senses. 

** The devil hath encompassed us all in his net," quavered 
Onesiphorus. ^' Look ! Look ! " 

In the sky whence he gazed Onesiphorus saw youths, white- 
limbed and chasing. Their hips moved; they reached out 
to 
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dedrons anno. Thej were like tbe aocimed satyr-tfilhoiiettei 
on the lovely vases of the Etrnacans that had enchanted hie 
fancj in the evil days of his earlj ]roath« Before than fled a 
host of phantasmal maidens. 

'' Hie moon hath the breast of a wcman,^ ^Ivanns's voin 
ehiyered to a doll moan. ^ The demon hath carried away our 
blessed father. He is gone— gone! Whither is he gone with 
her? Woel WoenntonsI'* 

^ We are lost! We are lost! Onr salvation is gooel 
Perdiance she will also come for ns ^ 

Moaning, all but Sylvanns and Epaphras fell on tfaof 
faces, pitifully writhing in superstitions affright. 

Sylvanns shrank back with an imploring whine: 

^Blessed AthanasinsI Anthmyl Blened Luke and all 
ye holy martyrs of the Serapimn, pray for ns! '^ The greal 
mainsail of the boat^ distended, heaved like the beUy of a 
monstrous woman. 

Leaping high in the sky, driven by the agitated breexe, a 
host of fai^astic phantom shapes^ in an access of sa^rriastic 
frenzy^ crossed the heavens. 

A low cry of blood-cold terror escaped Sylvanus's lips. 
The monks looked up, quailing. Even Epq>hras shrank fartiber 
into the shadow, aghast 

Across the forward deck, brilliantly silvered in a sudden 
effulgence of moonlight, Niobides reeled back— bade toward 
the balustrade — his right arm thrown across his bent face, his 
left rigidly and fearfully outstretdied as if warding off some 
impending devastating horror. Looming above him, like an 
avenging fury, her eyes blasting, her countenance livid with 
an annihilating rage, her uplifted ri^t hand trembling; 
gripping the air as if to hurl invisible lightnings, strode 
Mary. Dumbstruck, harrowed with fear by the horrid hissing 
wratii of her voice, tiie mcmks glared, listening in the shadow, 
petrified. 

'^Enowest thou me not?'' she shrieked. ^' Woman of 
Babylon ! ' ' Sewer of Alexandria! ' Dost thou not remem- 
ber me now? Hear me ! Hear me who I am ! I am Mary— 
Mary of Alexandria, whose fame reached over the seven seail 
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Kaiy, lily of Brachemn I Star of the Egyptian sky I I am the 
Maiy thou didst bitterly pursue because I was a woman^ and 
beautiful ! Because I loved beauty, because I loved love! I 
am the Mary who saved thee from the flamesl I am the Mary 
thou didst slander and calumniate, persecute with malice and 
unrelenting hate. Dogl Dogl Ah, thou rememberest me 
now!^* 

Towering over him as he cowered on his knees, her voice 
swelled with the shrill shouting menace of the tempest 

^' Dost thou recall the foul obloquies and insults thou didst 
Tomit upon me — thou and thy rabble ? ' Mistress of abomina- 
tionsl^ 'Woman in scarlet!' 'Mother of harlotsl' 'Bitdi 
of BrucheumI ' Dost thou remember, madman, calling fire 
from heaven upon my dwelling-place? Yea, thou didst hate 
me — I had power, I loved the beautiful, my life was fair! 
Dost thou remember thy visitation with thy rabble and 
aoldiers? How thou camest to bring thy life everlasting? 
Oh, thou dogl Was the sight of me then not pleasing imto 
thee— yea, when I was spat upon, and buffeted and je^ed by 
b^lgars, and my wrists were chained ? Ha, Niobides ! Thou 
wert the prophet, the purifier, the holy man ! I was the cess- 
pool of corruption ! My iniquities stank unto heaven I I was 
the rotting sore of Alexandria! Thou wert the man of Ood, 
scorning the love of woman ! Thou wert the saint, revered 
more as a god than a man by thy pious ruffians throughout 
Egypt! I was the evil thmg^ the unclean creature, the de- 
baudier of youth, whom thou and thy arrogant Patriarch were 
determined to destroy ! Behold me now ! Am I less strong 
than thou? Am I more foul than thou? Am I more base? 
Less chaste? Bemember thy lies! I was the woman of the 
beast> Babylon, mistress of abominations ! Dost thou remem- 
ber, oh holy man, how thou didst demand that I be condemned 
— ^that I be crucified? That Alexandria be rid of its plague ! 
That my body be thrown to the swine ! Dost thou recall the 
howls of thy hyenas, the barking of thy jackals ? ' As she hath 
glorified herself and lived deliciously, so much torment and 
sorrow give her!' ' Let plagues come upon her ! ' 'Let her 
be utterly burned with fire ! ' Thou wert triumphant then, 
[tTiobidesI Sorceress and wanton thou called me— all that 
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was Tile I I was flmig into prificm. Thou wert tiie cniaader 
of righteoQsnees and virtue; — ^I was the woman ct oil I 
was to be executed in the manner meted to the most vile! 
Thy holy work was done! But I escaped from prison, Ni- 
obides ! Yea, only to find life more bitter tiian deathl As I 
had been famed, thou and thy zealots plunged me to the dqpths 
of shame and degradation ! As I had been bved and honmd, 
I became a thing hated and accursed even among the vile! 
The day of my ^ory was over. Thy monstrous idolatry of 
slaves was victorious in Alexandria. I vras undone, but not 
utterly! My fame and my name didst thou take from me— 
but the hope of my spirit thou couldst not destroy. Neither 
did I forget thee, Niobides, nor thy sanctity and contemptooiis 
scorn.** 

Her voice lashed the night. 

'^Ah! Amid abominations thy memory pursued me! 
Sleepless and hungry, the echo of thy vrords stung me as whips. 
Thou wert a man, and holy; I vms a woman, the source of all 
vileness, the damnation of the world! Despised, abused, 
cursed, beaten, hounded, a fugitive, hiding like a rat, suffer- 
ing, starving, I remembc^^ thy braggart chastity as I remem- 
bered thy hate. Ah, Niobides, thus-^thus did I bve thee I** 

She laughed wildly, hysterically. 

^ But the gods did not desert me ! No, Niobides ! De- 
licious gods! Inexorable, dependable gods! Unto me did they 
bring opportunity for testing the wor& of thy proud piety, tfae 
reality of thy vaunted virtue ! Oh, most holy man, therefoie 
did I come unto thy galley. Theief ore did I come unto tikj 
brethren, and then unto tiiee! Ah, recall thy insults now! 
I was the cage of every foul and hatefol bird! I was the 
sepulchre of undeanness! I was the habitation of devils! 
Thou and thy vain-glorious crew v^ere pillars of ri^ifeeousnesi 
and strength! Yea» ye were the walls of the marching army 
of your God! I was Babylon the fallen, the harlot over 
vdi(»n you rejoiced when you bdield the smoke oi her 
burning!'' 

Her voice became hoarse. 

^ Rejoice over me now, blessed Niobides ! Wilt thoa 
not rejoice over me? Am I not the foul sewer (^ the earth?-- 
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and ihon eminent for mortifications and good works? Doth 
yirtue not clothe thee as a white robe, holy man? Yea, 
corse me now ! Vomit forth thy odious tamits ! Mock me ! 
Jeer me ! Corse me ! Spit opon me ! Stone me I Hold op 
thy insolent cross ! '* 

Flinging oot her arms fiercely, she cried: 

^' Behold me ! Yea, I am the coortesan, I am the woman of 
Bin I Well do I know that in moch I was weak an,d bitter and 
aoqoainted with vileness. Bot thoo — ^thoo — oh thoo coward, 
thoo craven, thoo hypocrite, deloding and self-deloded ! Thau 
dog . . . r 

She paosed, panting, her lips ashen, a cold dew of naoseoos 
self-disgost and horror glistening on her forehead. ... 

" Oh, forioos gods ! '^ She smote her breasts. " Oh, what 
have I done? What have I done? . . .*' Becoiling from 
the miserable victim, shoddering, sick — ^^ Away from my sight I 
I loathe thee ! I hate thee ! I spom thee t I spew thee from 
me! Thoo — ^thoo . . . thoo . . . onotterable . . . 
monster ! '* 

With a sob of sheer revolsion, she threw her mantle over 
her face and, dashing down past the shrinking monks, vanished 
into the bowels of the ship. 

Grovelling, still on his knees, Niobides flong his body to and 
fro, forward and backward, in racking paroxysms of devooring 
despair, confoonded fory, goading self-abasement and im- 
potent raging rebellion — ^the agony and homiliation of the 
prood, ondone sool self-horled to perdition. He wrong and 
wrenched his hands heavenward, then beat them maniacally 
on the boards. To the monks, his children, glaring agape, 
transfixed, his debased degradation was inhoman in its. 
abysmal ogliness; his face, in its contorted twistings, hideoos, 
demoniac. From his convolsed lips his voice snarled: 

" Almighty God, torn Thy face from me ! I am dong on 
the face of the earth ! Terrible God, I cannot bear the fory of 
Thy coontenance! Twas in Thy service I was led astray; 
'twas on thy paths I ^as led to destroction ! I held my head 
high in Thy favor, only to be plonged in a deeper abyss of 
damnation ! My pride hath overtaken me, and in the good 
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woito wherein I gloried have I found defeat! I know Hm^ 
God ! Thon art a bear lying in wait to rend him who 10 
tmstfal of Thy favor I Thon art a lion prowling in aecnt 
places to devonr him who is snre of his siTioigth. Thon didst 
hate man from the b^inning — ^yea, frcnn that veiy hour Thon 
didst regret having moulded him witti Thy spittle! Twis 
Thon madest him weak that he should fall ! 'Twas Thon gafest 
him desires Thon didst prohibit that he might not escape Thy 
mockery! The precious blood of Thy Son hath failed to 
qnench the intolerable thirst of Thine anger! Thon liftest 
man high bnt to fling him down ! Thon rewardest man for 
his services only to blindfold him with pride and self- 
confidence to the dangers Thou hast pr^Mired for him on every 
side. The world thou didst make Thon hast filled with pit- 
falls! Thy promises are snares to man's feet! There is no 
escape I Thou delightest in man's misery ! His torments in 
hell are Thy terrible diversion ! Be done with Thy hate, 
malignant God! Hold me in suBpenae no Icmger! Let the 
s^ devour me! Let the lightnings rend me! Wither my 
veins! Blast my heart! Let my liver be poured iqmn the 
ground ! Be done with Thy malice ! Strike me ! Crash me 
in the winepress of Thy wrath ! I have fallen as Thou hast 
designed! Let Thy will be done! Let hell engulf me! I 
know that in Thee there is neither mercy nor love ! " 

His nails clawed into his face until great drops of blood 
blotched his livid cheeks. Wallowing on the deck like an 
abject brute cringing from the stripes^ his voice rose in a 
raucous, bitter, soul-rending wail : 

^ mocking and fiend&sh God, I hear the hiss and gnash- 
ing of Thy teetii 1 '' 



BOOK THIRD 

THE REDEMPTION 

-WOMAN, ARISE I THY SINS ARE FObGIVEN." 

"NErraER DO I CX)NDEMN THEE : GO, AND SIN NO MORE." 
JOHN 8 : 11. 

-HER DEATH WAS REPORTED BY THE MONK ZOZIMUa OP 
THE COMMUNITY OP ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST ON THE 
JORDAN. . . rr IS CREDIBLE TO BELIEVE THAT LIONS 
DUG A GRAVE POR HER BODY." — ST. 80PHB0NIUS, 
PATRIARCH OP JERUSALEM. (?— VARIOUS DATES OP 
DEATH GIVEN, 481, 428^ 511. MSt AD.) 



BOOK THIRD 

xvni 

The anniyersary of the discovery of the True Cross by 
Helena, mother of Constantine the Oreat^ had become an 
occasion of world-wide rejoicing.* 

A timber of the Cross — ^the most august and venerated 
object in the Christian world — ^was enclosed in a casket of 
silyer, covered with glass^ which reposed in a shrine in the 
basilica of the Holy Sepulchre. There, on the feast day, 
thousands of the faithful assembled to participate in the 
solemnities and to view the sacred rdic. There were im- 
pressive processions, with patriarchs, presbyters, archdeacons, 
deacons and priests in resplendent robes, and monks in count- 
less numbers — veritably the marching regiments of the army 
of Qod. Canticles and hymns were sung in all languages — 
Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Punic, Coptic, Greek, and Latin. 
Of all diverse nationalities, races, and colors, those who as- 
sembled were one in the fold of the Church, for thus was the 
vision of Peter the Apostle, concerning the Gentiles who re- 
ceived the Word of God, fulfilled : '' And in a trance I saw . . . 
a great sheet let down from hea/ven by four comers , . . 
upon which when I had fastened my eyes . ^ . J saw four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and toild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air; and . . . the voice answered . . . 
' What Ood hath cleansed call thou not common ' • . • and 
all were drawn up again into heaiven/' as is written in the 
Scriptures. In such numbers did the faithful come that the 
streets of Jerusalem were congested and the inns jammed. 

The city destroyed by Titus at this time teemed with a 
turbulent life as did no other metropolis on the globe. 

The harbor of Joppa, the seaport of Palestine, was crowded 
with ships — galleys, biremes, triremes, and smaller seagoing 
craft. They brought pilgrims from Antioch, Syracuse, Con- 
stantinople, Bome, Cyrene, Corinth, Ephesua— from Mace- 

'*The feast of the exaltation of the Cross was instituted by 
Constantine^ 325 aj>., about seventy-five years before. 
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donia, lUyriciimy Dacia, Thracia, Gaul^ ^gyp^ Arabia — from 
beyond the Haemus mountams, the Indus and Oxus riTers, and 
the most remote regions to which the Word of Truth had 
penetrated. 

Many made the pilgrimage as penance for grievons sins; 
more to obtain favors^ earthly and spiritual; some for the 
renewal of diseased bodies; others for the purification and 
cure of sick souls. On the journey the pilgrims oidured 
rigorous fasts, some, imitating the example of the ascetics, 
subjecting their bodies to painful mortifications. The rich 
quite often journeyed in ostentatiously cheap and humble 
garb, simulating poverty; it was not extraordinary to see 
a man of great wealth, moved by the spirit, exchanging his 
luxurious robes, embroidered with gold, for the foul rags of 
a beggar. All lines of caste were obliterated. Bulers of the 
earth, temporal and ecclesiastical — ^proconsuls, prefects, magis- 
trates, patriarchs, presbyters, and priests — mixed with the 
most humble and participated in their prayers. Before his 
death, shortly before, the Emperor Theodosius pursued a poUcj 
which virtually made the profession of Christianity obligatoij 
upon all holding oflSce; therefore to the world's supreme 
Christian feast came those desirous of political preferment 
imder Theodosius's successors. Ambassadors came represent- 
ing Theodosius's sons— Honorius, who was now Emperor of 
Bome, and Arcadius, who ruled over the Empire of the East at 
Constantinople. These imperial delegations came in great 
state and brought sumptuous gifts. 

The majority of the pilgrims brought offerings tot the 
enhancement of the Church of the New Jerusalem — as the 
basilica at the Holy Sepulchre was named by Helena — the 
churches built by her over the cave where Christ was alleged 
to have been bom at Bethlehem and on the Mount of the 
Ascension, as well as for the edifices erected by ordisr of 
Oonstantine on the Mount of Olives and the Oak of Mambre, 
and for the innumerable other shrines of the Holy Land. 
The wealthy brought votive oblations of priceless value- 
carpets from Persia, hangings from India and Caiiiay, and 
Bactrian fabrics yellow as gold for the sanctuaries, costly vest^ 
ments embroidered with the Lamb and the Bode of the Sevm 
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Seals; Byzantine eikons, censers, candelabra and ornately 
chased chalices of gold, jewelled crosses and life-sized statues 
of wax, colored skilfully, and clothed in sumptuous garments^ 
representing the Virgin, apostles, and celebrated martyrs. 
The poor unostentatiously brought tiny images of saints carved 
of bone or wood by their own hands, pieces of embroidery, 
homespim linens, frankincense, candles, and meagre savings 
of coins. They were not disheartened, however inconsequential 
their gifts, for they knew the offering of the poor man in the 
sight of Ood is of more value than that of his rich brother; 
and, viewing the pilgrims noted for affluence in the countries 
whence they came, even to the dignitaries from the imperial 
courts of Honorius and Arcadius, the impoverished found 
consolation in the story of the widow's mite, repeating it 
among themselves. 

For a week before the festival Joppa seethed with life and 
excitement. The narrow streets, between the low white houses, 
roared with the babel of the thronging multitude — Arabs, 
clothed in glaring striped shawls, Libyan mountaineers, 
Idumean shepherds, fair-haired Corinthians, swarthy Cyre- 
nians, sturdy Illyrians, Celtiberians, barbarians in colorful 
and fantastic garb— Britons, Oauls, Iberians, Teutons, 
Byzantine nobles magnificently jewelled, converted Ooths who 
wore the helmets of the legions and, despite the heat, the 
bearskin cloaks of their northern homes, and even Lidians 
from Hindustan.* Glossy, frizzled-haired negroes peddled 
fruits. In the street crossings athletes and acrobats gave 
exhibitions of their skill. At the comers of the thoroughfares 
Indian fakirs charmed snakes, made ivory balls disappear in 
the air, caused plants to grow instantaneously out of bowls 
of earth, and performed divers feats of legerdemain. From 
the wharves came camels bearing great bales and cedar chests, 
and long lines of asses, burden-laden. 

Out of Joppa, from sunrise to sunset, poured the human 
stream. Beneath the glaring Judean sun the motley and fan- 
tastic colors of the garbs of the pilgrims, of camels gaily 
caparisoned, and of litters elaborately gilded and gaudily hung 
with Tyrian and variegated Smymian curtains, shimmered 

* Jerome (iom. 1, p. 26) mentions Britons and Hindus. 
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with an intense kaleidoscopic brilliance. The procesBioziy 
winding amid the arid spaces oa the high-road leading to 
Jerusalem, resembled a monstrons mottled-colored snake. The 
ascetics, wearing garments of haircloth or sheepskin, walked 
barefoot, leaving behind them on tiie hot roadway blood-stained 
footprints. Becalling the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
some of the pilgrims brcdce off branches of palms, which Qiey 
waved as they marched, singing psalters and psalms. Belatifes 
bore their sick in litters or on improvised stretchers. Suffering 
every known malady — on the brink of death, the threshcdd 
of life everlasting — ^men and women came from over the seta, 
from beyond remote mountains, seeking miraculously to pro- 
long the very mortal life which their religion tau^t them to 
despise. 

Marvellous miracles, reports went, had been accomplidied 
by the Cross. By touching it the sick had been made well, tiie 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, and cripples had thrown away 
their crutches. By merely gazing upon it, and bathing in the 
effluent virtue it disseminated, many had risen from beds of 
affliction well and whole ; epileptics had ceased to fall in fits, 
sterile wives, having endured reproach, after visiting the Cross 
and during their stay in Jerusalem, were fecundated. Now 
and then the stream parted and precipitately scattered. The 
cry, " Unclean I Unclean ! '* arose. And a leper, with cjes 
like red coals and a face like calcined lime, would thread his 
grim and loathly way in terrible solitude. 

The actual proportion of pilgrims was hardly more than 
two-thirds of those included in the procession. Between the 
two towns was the moving activity of a city's life. Purveyors 
of food and wine accompanied the journey, driving donkeys 
laden with bread, millet cakes, cheeses, dried mutton, fruits, 
peaches, Shami apples, Sultani citrons, oranges, almonds, figs, 
and resin-covered skins of wine. Those of the pilgrims who 
did not journey fasting — and there were many whom the appe- 
tites of the flesh overcame — ^were served in the shade of palm 
trees by the roadside. 

Whenever parties paused to refresh themselves by the way, 
tiie peripatetic entertainers became amazingly active. Divert- 
ing themselves of their garments, acrobats and gymnasts con- 
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torted on the turf. Their bodies, massaged with oil, gleamed 
like brown ivory. Garishly-garmented musicians played flutes, 
gingras, and harps. There were those who, wearing tinsel 
and rags, traversed the highway joyously, neither with peni- 
tence in their hearts for offences nor hopes for celestial favors 
— ^minstrel-singers, vagabond wights who gayly sang their 
way through the world, improvising songs or hymns for a few 
oboli, a crust of bread, a cup of wine. They mimicked the 
monks and penitents, composed satires on the miracles of the 
Cross, and otherwise scandalized the pilgrims. 

In curious contrast to these were the Chaldean astrologers 
and Egyptian fortune-tellers who rode on mules and wore 
sombre robes embroidered with eldritch animals and the signs 
of the zodiac. With profoxmd bows and faces of immobile 
gravity they audacioudy offered their intangible wares to the 
faithful, but were invariably rebuffed. Among the pilgrims 
were hordes of prostitutes from all parts who came to Jerusalem 
to take advantage of the feast to ply their trade — common 
women who walked the roadway, and more elegant courtesans 
from Constantinople and Some who rode in palanquins, 
gaudily arrayed. Ubiquitous, thicker than flies, swarms of 
mendicants haunted the highway. Knowing that the religion 
of the pilgrims glorified poverty and counselled the giving of 
alms, those who nursed their foul rags in lazy ease at some 
street comer the rest of the year became industriously 
sprightly; lame beggars found an amazing alacrity in their 
limbs; blind beggars were suddenly able to perceive clearly, 
deaf beggars to hear.* 

Thieves, vagabonds, and drunken loafers of the inns, who 
lived by whatever they could pilfer along the wharves of 
Joppa, becoming suddenly devout, joined the pilgrimage, beg- 

* It might perhaps have been expected that the influence of the 
place . . . should have produced some salutary effects on the 
morals as well as on the faith of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, not only 
that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant tumult 
of business and pleasure (Jerome, tom. 1, p. 103), but that every 
species of vice, adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder, was 
familiar. (Oregor. Nyssen, apud Wesseling, p. 639.) — Gibbon's 
" History and IXecllne and Fall of the Roman Empire," vol. ii, pp. 533 
and 534. 
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ging with touchingly grieved and injured ezpreasioiis on tiieb 
nniBniflbed faces. With hypocritical piety, these cunning 
wretches constantly remin^d the prosperons pilgrims of iht 
scriptural injunctions to feed the poor and help the afltidyd. 
'^ Hath Qod not chosen the poor in this world? '^ they wailed 
^Remember the poor! Hath St Panl not said ye dumld 
rem^nber the poor?'' The pilgrims feared to refuse, lor tfaej 
knew thaty to test the spirit of their ahnsgiring, angels oftoi 
came to earth in the guise of the most lowly and wretched. 

Among these knaves were certain <mes of a nimble wit who 
invented marvellous ficticms concerning the True Cross, and 
who, moving to and fro, regaled the pilgrims with accounts 
of extraordinary miracles. 

^' Alms, alms! Give unto the poor in spirit! -Thou wilt 
see the Hcdy Cross and blessings will be showered upon tbee. 
To gaze upon it is to become rich in grace. Alms! Alms!'' 

^* Hearken, kind pilgrim ! There was a certain woman in 
Carthage who was generous to the poor. She lost all her 
wealth and became afficted with leprosy. Hien came she 
hither on a pilgrimage to the True Cross, and on her way 
gave all in her purse, to her last oboli, to tiie needy. Lo! as 
she knelt before the Cross and wept her tears were changed 
to pearls !** 

^* Avaxmt ! Avaunt ! ^ And a rival beggar, pushing the 
narrator aside, told a tale even more amazing. 

^^ Dost thou desire a child, fair lady? Ah, remember the 
blessed Anne ! There was a matron in Antiodi who was past 
the age of three-score, childless, and still she yearned for a diild 
to comfort her age. She was a reproach to her husband, and 
her days were filled with sorrow. Thereupon she visited the 
True Cross, denying no plea from the needy, and lo ! she was 
made fertile! I swear by the gods — by the saints, I mean!— 
that she bore to her husband a family of childr^ verily five, 
equal in number to the divine wounds. In sooth, kind lady, 
amirade! Alms! Afans!" 

^Aye, aye, xmdoubtedly in sooth a miracle!'' said the 
awed pilgrim. 

Bending their heads to hear as they walked or rode, the 
pilgrims listened avidly, with bated breath. These ingenious 
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rascals fabricated the most amaziiig tales of miracles wrought 
by all the instruments of Chrisfs passion which Helena^ 
trough the industrious zeal of the clergy of Jerusalem under 
the former Patriarch Macarius, had discovered — ^these in- 
cluded the tablet of Pontius Pilate which had hung over the 
Cross, the crown of thorns, the lance, the pillar at which Christ 
had been scourged. All these marvellous relics the pilgrims 
would see — even to the nails used to crucify Christ on Calvary. 
For, singularly, although the actual nails produced by Helena 
had been sent to her son Constantine, who had them set in the 
bits of his bridle and on a hebnet used in military expeditions, 
another set was still exhibited in Jerusalem. The inconsistency 
of the duplication never occurred to any single one of the 
pilgrims and nothing was too preposterous or grotesque not to 
be believed^ for never did the clergy of Jerusalem refute even 
the most extravagant and fantastic leg^ids invented concern- 
ing their treasures. The beggars regaled the pilgrims with! 
stranger stories of the anarvels worked by ^ups of the Virgin's 
milk in various shrines, and which, though distributed in small 
receptacles to favored and notable visitors who brought rich 
gifts to the Patriarch, were miraculously refilled.^ Thrilled 
with the thought that they were in the very land of prodigies 
and revelations^ in which they hoped to share, whenever the 
beggars had finished, their desire for holy knowledge and the 
possibilities of the relics still unsated, the pilgrims would 
eagerly encourage the tale-tdlers, ^' Say cm I Say on 1^' These 
beggars received handfuls of coins. 

It was the day before the great feast. Long before sunrise 
the procession, thicker, more congested than on any of the 
previous days, b^an to crawl through the gate of Joppa onto 
the highway toward Jerusalem. The pilgrims moved with slow 
solemnity. Groups joined in prayers. Bands chanted psalms. 
Sometimes long processions joined in the Te Deum of 
Ambrose — ^that splendid hymn of exaltation that first 

• Eraami Opera, torn. 1, p. 77S, Lodg. Batav., 1703, in Colloq. de 
Peregrinat. Religionis ergo. 
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resoimded in the bifihop^s churdi at MilaiL The Yoioes d, 

hnndredB pealed forth in ringing glorification: 

Lord, who hast redeemed us by Thy coeUy blood. 
Kindle in oar aouk Thy heavenly fire! 

Ob, help Thy saints. Thy sery&nts and Thy hein, 

That nan^t in life nor death may se^ to sever 
Thy glory and Thy blessedness from theirs, 
.Who hope to reign with Iliee in heayen forewl * 

The son roae radiantly over the bleak Judean bills. By 
degrees, as the orb mounted toward the zenith, a singular dis- 
turbance became manifest among the pilgrim processicHL The 
winding, serpentine, crawling mass of beasts and men — camdfi, 
mules, horses, palanquins, litters, pedestrians, equestrianSy 
multi-colored and various--6lowly, and by degrees, became 
inexplicably agitated in its movement Bands of horsemen, f» 
no apparent reason, began forcing their way to ibe front 
Camel-drivers, vrith loud oaths, casting affrighted glances back- 
ward over their shoulders, belabored their snarling, sn^qping 
mounts to quicken their gait Palanquins, borne on ihe 
shoulders of n^roes^ tossed and toppled over the heads of the 
crowd as the bearers, urged on by the cries of those within, 
shoved their way throu^ those making the pilgrimage afoot 
Muleteers, leading patient beasts, the burden-bearera of the 
pilgrimage, their backs piled high with sacks and bales, jerked 
savagely at the bits as they strained forward in alarmed haste. 
Bands of monks, girding their robes above their knees, 
increased their solenm tread to a hurried pace. Their chanti 
rose to a shrill quaver. Crossing themselves, many broke into 
a run. Pedestrians of aU nationalities^ men and women, the 
aged and children, infected by an eddying contagion of dis- 
mayed apprehension, ceased &om the prayers, laughter, and 
song which had enlivened their journey an hour before. 

Startled questionings passed from lip to lip, and as 
ominous rumors came from the rear, frightened gronpf 
pressed steadily into the foie of the procession, while othc^ 
bulging out from the main road scattered forward over the 
fields. Here and there in the thickening melee angry cries of 
protest arose from the bearers of litters who endeavored to 

^Translation after the original hymn as it was stng Ij St 
Ambroee and St. Augustine. 
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etem the onnisliing tide of hmnanily which threatened to over- 
throw and crush their helpless charges. Unnoticed, epileptics 
rolled over in fits and were trampled upon. Through the hub- 
bub came the plaintive screams of the crippled and blind for- 
saken by their guides. Even the shunned lepers, fear of whom 
had given a free space in their pilgrimage, were shouldered 
and jostled along in the scurrying mass. Driven as by some 
unknown fell terror behind, from out of the Joppa gate, with 
frightened shrieks and yells of terror, poured a motley crew of 
Syrian dancers, prostitutes, their gaudy trappings all awry, 
musicians, throwing away their flutes and gingras as they ran, 
lame beggars endowed with sudden alacrity, thieves, cut- 
purses, sailors, purveyors of food — all fleeing in a turbulent 
panic, unreasoning, desperate, utterly frantic. Outside the 
gate a group of acrobats abruptly stopped their tumbling, and, 
without donning their discarded robes, plunged headlong into 
flight In an hour the entire procession — Christians, Jews, 
Oentiles, pagans, fleeing monks, peddlers, drunken sailors — 
had become a wild race as before a pestilence from Joppa — 
a mad, hysteric, whirling, uproarious stampede. 

From tongue to tongue, rolling over the rout, gathering 
terrifying volume as it advanced, the ominous cry swelled 
into a clamorous chorus of maniac fright: 

' '^ The demon monks! The demon monks ! Thel^onsof 
hell in hair-cloth and hood are upon us I The sorceress of the 
Apocalypse is in their midst I Meel Meel^' 

In grisly silence, like a very host of the damned, out upon 
the pilgrim road marched the monks of Nitria. They walked 
in double filj^ their hoods thrown back, their hands no longer 
crossed in prayer upon their breasts. No hymns of praise arose. 
Before them loomed no cross. Nor were they led by Niobides, 
sumamed the Qooi, the most famed monk in all of Egypt 

Leaderless, dishevelled, unkempt, they grimly made their 
way, their gowns ungirdled, torn, and rent About the necks 
of some, in mocking grotesque splendor, hung ropes of jewels. 
Others, hiccoughing, their hairy garb stained and matted with 
the lees of wine, lurched and staggered as they marched. Even 
on the faces of these, blood-red and leering, was stamped a 
fl 
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fear like tmto the fear of the hopelessly lost of heU. Their 
gmesomey f earscwe silence was rent startlingly now and again 
by ribald pesls of hollow laughter and maudlin fngments of 
aong^—only to break off abruptly each time, to split like the 
anapof a broken goblet stem. Each time one lifted his sodden 
voice, only to be didked by terror, the shroad-like livid faem 
of the others nervously jerked about, scared, apprdiensivc^ 
tense, drawn. From all ihe faces, faces as cadaverous aa the 
faces of the dead, faces as inflamed as the faces of the damnad, 
stared protruding eyes, bloodshot, burning, ghastly as the dnO, 
imseeing eyes of corpses which tiie souls have left 

Between the grimly sinister marching files paced a string 
of asses laden with the remains of the treasure of Philammi 
brought from Alexandria. While this had been unloaded 
from the galley at the docks of Joppa, Niobides, distiaug^ 
with diame, undcme, unaUe in thought to face the ho^ 
Patriaidi of Jerusalem, the guardian of the Cross, had fled, 
taking with him Galbus the eldest^ Simplidanus the fool, 
Paul the humpback, and a motley few who had preserved 
themselves amid the perils of the voyage. 

Epaphras and Archippus had taken charge of the treasure 
—chests containing caskets of priceless jewels and vessds of 
gold and bales of rich fabrics. These, including antique 
Babylonian tapestries intended for the Cburdi of ihe 
Sepulchre, jewdled vestmoits sent as gifts to Judean priests, 
gold-encased eikons and linens for altars, were disposed of in 
J(9pa to traders. The massy vessels of gold and silver were 
converted into money, which the monks, casting dice, divided 
among themselves. The jewels, excepting those with wfaidi 
a few had fantastically bedecked themselves, were carried in 
chests on the backs of mules. 

With this wealth the demoralized monks, vaguely snd 
without set purpose, determined they should travel far, and, 
leaving the Holy Land, go elsewhere than ^gypt, so as to 
escape punishment for their sacril^ous theft Freed from 
their unnatural life of mortification and denial, with its fea^ 
some mental repression and superstitious terrors, the cenobites 
after the dfbdde on the galley, after the blasting disillusioD- 
ment concerning tiieir own sanctity and .strength and ibB 
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greater virtue of their leader^ the revered Niobidee^ were swept 
away in an insanely unbalanced emotional reaction — an epi- 
demic hysteric mania in which they recklessly repudiated all 
that had been sacred, all in which they had beUeved. In their 
obsession they denied God, Satan, heaven and hell, and all 
virtues of chastily, abstinence, and mortification. Unable, 
however, to free their weak minds of a haunting, persistent 
fear of impending retribution, as soon as they diisembarked 
in Joppa they sought to drown their misgivings in wine, in a 
reckless, sickening debauch. 

As for Niobides, some believed he had followed the example 
of the Iscariot and hanged himself; others more logically con- 
jectured that he had fled with his still-faithful disciples to the 
Judean wilderness, there to bury his shame from man. 

Of all, Archippus alone preserved sufficient self-command 
to marshal the disorganized brothers for their trip to 
Jerusalem. They went f ortii with unholy purpose;, reckless, 
desperate, driven by unconquerable terrors and fears, with a 
forced hilarity — ^in their journey making a dire travesty of 
their own damnation. 

Leading the mule train, between his marching companions, 
rode Epaphras, a bedraggled wreath upon his bald head, roll- 
ing to and fro in a sodden stupor. His face was swollen, and 
from his half-dosed qres dripped whimpering tears. Bdiind 
him, leading a mule, stumbled Nebridius, nis soul racked 
with the catastrophe he had brought upon bis brethren. Last 
of all came Archippus, tall, gaunt, terrible, his deep-sunken 
eyes burning like coals. Before him he held up his wounded 
palms. Now and then, over the heads of his motley com- 
pani<ms, shrilled his congealing, mockful laughter. And ever 
as this raucous mirth shook him, he glanced fearfully behind, 
his outspread palms quivering as if obsessed and driven by 
some pursuing wrath. 

Some distance behind, as if holding this sinister slow- 
moving band in the reins of a baleful spc^, as if driving them 
forward to some unknown destination by the very curse of her 
haunting inexorable presence, herself enshrouded in a sombre 
gloom of spirit, Mary rode upon an ass. 

Li the appalling wreckage of these men— far surpassing 
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in its dissolute demoralization all her reyengefnl anticipitioDi 
— «he found neither justifying triumph nor any appeasement 
of vindication. Bather than exultantly rejoicing in their sodden 
ahandonmenty their shameful licentiousness^ their sboddog 
blaajdiemyy their apostasy to all which they had revered and 
which she had despised, a vast disgust, a nameless numb revul- 
sion, mingled with an abysmal self-loathing, overcame her. To 
what end had she gone among these men? To find beneath 
monkly habits the same nature as that clothed by tunics; to 
discover that, whatever their pretensions, men were ever prone 
to weakness and nauseous sensuality, ever condemning and 
despising — while they sought and succumbed to — the pleasure 
of women! Instead of exulting in this, her catastrophic 
reprisal, Mary experienced only an overwhelming sense of 
utterly devastating defeat. Defeat, yea, and for these monks, 
instead of the gratified triumph of appeased hate, she felt anij 
a keenly bitter and sick contemptuous pity. More than all, the 
shameful self-detestation in realizing her own supreme defile- 
ment, the futility and shocking baseness of it, pressed dovn 
upon her as a hand of iron. An infinite, unformulated grief 
gnawed vnthin her heart Biding after the monks, as if her- 
self gripped by the baleful spell of the horror; Mary felt hendf 
abysmally alone; isolated from all mankind, desolation ck)eed 
in and imprisoned her spirit like « wall. Her eyelids were 
heavy ; her heart was weary. Something hurt her in her breast 
Once one of the monks^ Onesiphorus, fearfully spoke to her, 
offering a gourd of wine. There was something forbidding in 
the imploring reproach of her eyes, the austere sadness of her 
silent refusal. Thereafter none approached her. 

Eerily wan, Mary's face was as luminous, as cold as moan- 
tain snow. Beneath her eyes were darkling rings; her lipe 
were pale. The ass Mary rode was milk white, caparisoned with 
a net of gold, and from the bridle bits tinkled silver bells. She 
eat upon silken cushions. From their stores, before leaving 
Joppdy the monks had given her new garments — a tunic d 
linen, immaculately white and chaste as the hands that made 
it; a girdle of gold and a mantle of lustrous silk light as sea- 
foam, of a blue pale as the skies lined vnth a diaphanous fabric 
of the color of coral, and embroidered along the hem witii 
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small diamonds and pearls in a spangled maze of stars. These 
garments had been made, while they prayed, by the white 
sisters of one of the convents on the Nile, and were intended 
to clothe a celebrated wax statue of the Virgin in the church 
built by Helena over the birthplace of Christ at Bethlehem. 
The mantle floated and billowed softly behind Mary as she 
rode; on her feet were sandals of gold, embroidered by the 
nuns with carnation-colored roses, and designed for the pure 
feet of the Virgin. Prom the treasures appropriated from the 
ship the monks had loaded her with jewels, the contents of 
entire caskets, gifts sent by Philamon for the enhancement of 
altars and holy statues. 

About Mary's neck was a collar of lustrous pearls, pale 
rose in hue, and of the size of filberts which was said to have 
bel<mged to Poppeea, wife of Nero ; over her bosom were strung 
ropes of emeralds, diamonds, and rubies. Upon her arms 
were hoq>s of ebony and gold set with carbuncles, topazes, 
sapphires, and amethysts ; on her wrists bracelets of chalcedony, 
beryl, and jade. Her fingers were incrusted with irid-genuned 
rings. In her ears were fastened dragon-flies with purple- 
green wings. These treasures in their time had belonged to 
empresses and courtesans, and were of incalculable value. In 
the sunlight they blazed resplendently. The spangled stars 
on her blue mantle scintillated rays of argent flre. 

Mary rode on as the hours passed, her shoulders bowed 
beneath her wondrous mantle as with the crushing weight, the 
unutterable weariness of some intolerable burden. Now and 
then, as a flower wilted by heat, sighing deeply, her head 
drooped upon her breast. Aghast with horror and immitigable 
disgust, Mary looked up now and then, only to behold the 
shocking crew ahead, her victims, their hideous shame the 
work of her designing, their repulsive demoralization the 
tribute to her hate. With a tearless heartache, a haunting 
anguish, hei* soul, as if straining to break its mortal shackles, 
visibly ached through her great eyes toward the unencompassed 
freedom of the skies. 

Toward nightfall, pausing at the top of a hill, Mary gazed 
upon Jerusalem — Jerusalem, the pride of Judea in its glory, 
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now deeolate and roinons in its fall ; Jerusalem — the city tote 
marked throughout all ages as that wherein the most bean- 
teonsly tender and divine of the sons of men had brong^ the 
message of world-redemption by love nnto the earOi ; tiie dAj 
that was to be remembered for all time as the scene of the 
supreme tragedy of truth and genius enacted upon the planet 

The sun had just set 

Upon the same hill where the weary feet of tiie Saviour ol 
Mankind had walked, paused Mary the courtesan — she whose 
infamies had been blazoned throughout the world and who 
was of all women the most notorious of her time. 

Around her in the gathering twilight rolled an illimitiMe 
expanse of scrofulous hills. Black, blighted as by the seaiiiig 
bolts of Titans, the land lay devastated — a Tegioa of death 
and the dead. The very earth seemed afflicted with a hideous 
leprosy, and over the scarred ridges strata of calcined rode 
stretched like outreaching spectral arms. 

Across a valley, from which rose a noxious black vapor, 
Jerusalem lay. The deep camelian after-glow of tiie suuseC 
was like the reflection of a mighty confla^ution beycmd the 
world. Against the spectrally lurid sky, in sinister rdief 
above the city, loomed the ruins of the T^nple, an inchoate 
tumult of smoke-scorched marble. Yonder, like a black finger 
pointing toward the zenith, a crumbling pillar was all tiiat 
remained of the judgment hall of Pontius Pilate. An irr^o- 
lar oval hulk — ^the ruins of a stone wall, in which two holee 
bore testimony to the catapults of the armies of Titus — was 
all that was left of the sumptuous palace of Caiaphas, the high 
priest, wherein he had counselled that a certain Nasaiene 
seditionist should die. The wall, with the red sunlight flaming 
through the two holes like gory eyes, resembled a m^mstroiie 
skulL There were stretches of characterless ruins overgrown 
with funereal lichens; split and pocked columns, hcMfs of 
demolished masonry, sooted by fire or bleached white by time, 
and about the city, broken, battered, crumbling to dust, the ' 
once formidable w^. A few palm trees stood moti<»ile88 
against the sky. 

Oazing upon the city, Mary experienced a swift, sharp 
pang, as of a knife thrust, in her heart Strangdy, inex- 
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plicably, the desolate panorama of barren hills and starved 
olive gardens, with the city looming afar, suddenly seemed 
as familiar to her as the place of one's childhood beholden 
after a long lapse of years. In all her life she had never been 
to Judea ; yet the land seemed neither new nor strange — even 
the configuration of the hills fitted the outlines of the picture 
that in an instant had flashed in her deeper consciousness. 
Troubled by an undefined perplexity, she tried to gather the 
strings of her memory; but why this should be she could not 
fathom. With this baffling impression a wistful melancholy 
filled Mary's heart, something akin to the plangent homesick- 
ness of one afar from places of tender association. Yet, what- 
ever the cause, it was vague, unplaced — ^the dull ache of a sor- 
row prolonged beyond remembrance. Mary experienced simul- 
taneously a renewed sense of some immense, some crushing loss 
— yet the loss of something, she knew, either unremembered 
or unpossessed; there was a glimmering recollection of the 
closing of a great blackness about her in the past She ahnost 
stifled in the very thought of it. 

'* Verily, something afflicts me,'* she told herself. '* Per- 
chance an illness comes upon me. Have I dreamed of this 
country before? By the gods, 'tis as gloomy as Hades I Where 
can I have seen the like of this land — and yonder city — and the 
hill to my left with the olive trees? Strange • • . 
Strange . • . This country hath the effect of a vntch's 
philtre!" 

The devouring solitude of the region fllled her with a 
sort of terror. Oblivious of the gloom of the landscape as well 
as the sanctity of the scenes about, the debauched monks had 
gone steadily ahead. They vanished in a defile leading to the 
valley where spectral blue-gray miasmas, like uncoiling 
wraiths, slimily spired from the ground. The greenish-gray 
twilight merged into a sombre purple darkness that enfolded 
the earth like a palL The last-quarter moon had n6t yet risen, 
and between rifts of clouds rising from the horizon stars- 
white, golden, pale green — began to glitter over the Mount of 
Olives. In the west where the sun had sunk a gash of crimson 
glowed like a great death-lamp. Not far away from where 
Mary paused was a low promontory overlooking an ugly gulch, 
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the rocky face gatted with indentations resembling the ca?itk8 
in a skull. * 

Absorbed in her depressed reveri^ Mary sat npon the ass, 
gazing upon the city, where lights b^ian to glow, for a long^ 
long time, in utter silence, alone. 

^ Enowest thou, lady, on yonder hill the Lord Jesus was 
crucified?'' 

Startled, Maiy turned and in the dusk obserred a lad 
in ragged garments, smudged with soil — a farm boy eyidentiy, 
niio, she surmised, sought to profit from the generosity of pO- 
grims by volunteering information. His face, upraised, was 
earnest, his glowing eyes ingenuous and sincere. 

Looking in the direction indicated, Mary observed a diff 
looming in the purple dusk, its indented face like a gapii^ 
skulL A palpable chill rose from the ground thereabout^ tiie 
darkness seemed to thicken nebulously over the hill, the air to 
stir uncannily as with invisible presences. The place was 
grim, ghostly — ^there hung over it an aura of agony and deafit 

*' So that is the hill where the Nazarene carpenter was put 
to death,'' she muttered. ^Verily He hath since revenged 
Himself upon His enemies! Who art thou? " she asked, turn- 
ing to the boy, grateful in her lonely depression for his 
companionship. 

^ I am Bartemas, son of Elymas, who readeth the Scrip- 
tures in the Church of Si Jude the Apostle. Needest thou 
a guide, lady?" 

Mary smiled. 

** Whither wouldst thou guide me?" 

^ I know all the holy places in the city and without, la^, 
and I know the Scriptures by heart For many years my 
father hath conducted pilgrims through Jerusalem and the 
country hereabout, describing the places which our Lord 
visited and reciting the accounts of His sayings and miracles 
as given in the Gk>spels. My father hath a small olive orchard 
yonder, and also raiseth wheat; but the fields are poor, lady, 
and the profit smalL During the feasts I now help my father 
in guiding visitors to the sanctified places mentioned in tiM 
Scriptures. I can show thee the Pool of Bethesda, the house 
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of NicodemuB, the places where our Saviour heided the blind 
man and where He protected the adulteress from being stoned. 
I know also the house of Veronica, who wiped our Lord's 
face, and of Mary Magdalene, who washed his feet with tears. 
I can take thee everywhere— even to Capernaum and Bethle- 
hem if thou wouldst go. Yonder, to our left, is the Mount 
of Olives — ^thou canst just see G^thsemane. Wouldst thou 
have me guide thee thither on the morrow?^ 

** If thou wilt, my lad, thou canst guide me to the inn 
where I would stop to-nighf Mary's voice was weary. '* I 
am not interested in thy places of exhibition.'' 

'' Come then," said he, taking the bridle. '' But all the 
pilgrims, lady, visit the holy places." 

" Child, I am not a pilgrim." 

'^ Hast thou not come to do penance for thy sins and to 
venerate the Cross ? " 

Maiy laughed — her laughter was bitterly ironic. 

** Neither," said she. 

** Art thou not a Christian? " The boy gazed at her with 
naive surprise. 

*' No," answered Mary, ** I am not a Christian." 

" Dost thou not believe in Jesus crucified ? " 

There was a haunting appeal in the bo/s voice — awed, soft, 
tender. He drew near, as if drawn to Maiy by an unconscious 
sympathy. And he added : 

^ Dost thou not know that Jesus died for thee?" 

Mary would have laughed — she would have laughed at such 
a question in Alexandria — ^but something in the innocent 
child's words, something in the atmosphere of this gruesome 
land, killed the hard mockery in her breast. 

*' That, my little friend, is something I do not know. To 
the contraiy, I thought He was killed on a gibbet for preaching 
sedition, trying to set Himself up as king in opposition to the 
Bomans, and to found an empire ruled by workingmen and 
slaves. How, therefore, could He have died for me? I am 
told He hated the wealthy, despised women, condenmed as sin- 
ful everything that was beautiful, and inspired His followers 
to persecute all who did not believe what He taught." 

The lad was confused. 
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''Thou speakest strangely^ lady. Jesus tau^t none of 
these things. Jesus taught the forgiveness of sin and died 
that all men might be saved.'' 

''But how did He die that men might be saved?" she 
yawned softly. 

^' Hast thou not heard? Have the elders and priests nev^ 
taught thee?" 

" Nay/' said Maiy^ recalling her father and his friends, 
" they never taught me anything excepting that unless I be 
plunged into a tank of water I should bum forever in their 
Hades, and that if I loved I should be flogged and stoned." 

" Our Lord always forgave," said the child^ " Therefore 
should we love Him. Knowest thou not He mixed with publi- 
cans and sinners, and Himself said He came to judge and 
punish no man." 

"Thou art young, little friend," said Mary. '*! have 
been flogged, I have been stoned, I have been judged and 
punished." She r^arded the vague figure in the dusk 
curiously. " Tell me," she asked, " what hast thou been taught 
concerning this Jesus?" 

The child's eyes lighted with ardor and love, and, raising 
his head, he breathed softly : 

"Jesus Christ was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. He was in the world and the 
world was made by Him, and the world knew Him not He 
came unto His own and His own received Him not; but as 
many as received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
eons of God. Because He spoke the truth and taught men to 
seek the kingdom of God, He was hated by the Scribes and 
Pharisees and was put to death." 

"Ah I Thou hast said it, boy — ^He tried to found a 
kingdom." 

" Thou dost not understand, lady," the boy pleaded ear- 
nestly. " His kingdom was not of this world. For when He 
was brought before Pontius Pilate He Himself said, ' My king- 
dom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of tins world, 
then would my servants fight' " 

Mary shook her head with impatience. 

" But they do fight, my child^ they do fight— and bitterly. 
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I have heard ihe streets of Alexandria thunder with howling 
mobs of monks out to do murder I Why should this be unless 
their Ood commanded them? The Patriarch of Alexandria 
hath declared that it is his purpose to establish Christ's king- 
dom in the city. Is his power not of the earth? '^ 

The boy was puzzled. 

'' Lady, I know not concerning these things. I know only 
that Jesus Christ taught men to seek first the kingdom of 
6od^ to help the oppressed, to forgive sinners, and to love one 
anotiier as He loved them. Our Lord told us not to lay up 
treasuree on this earth, where the moth and the rust corrupl^ 
but in the kingdom where the treasures of good works remain 
forever.*' 

** Where, then, if not in Alexandria^ or Rome, or anywhere 
upon the earth, is this marvellous kingdom ? '' 

^As is written in St Luke, Christ said: ^The kingdom 
of Ood cometh not with observation. Neither shall they say, 
'*Lohere!'*or*'Lothere!'' Forbehold thekmgdom of God 
is within you I "' 

*' Verily, that saying is extraordinary for a carpenter,** 
Mary mused; ''for in his philosophy Plato declared that 
truth exists only in abstract beauty; Marcus Aurelius, too, 
counselled us to cidtivate the virtues of the spirit within. 
Kevertheless, such is not the philosophy of Theophilus of 
Alexandria, nor is the kingdom of the heart and spirit that 
sought by his deacons and monks. Thou sayest Christ taught 
this thing?'* 

''Those are His words, lady!** 

As they proceeded over the road Mary's thoughts moved 
quickly. In the distance before them the lights of Jerusalem 
appeared. 

" But tell me, child, if Christ did not teach patriarchs to 
extirpate pagans and establish a kingdom on Ihe earth for 
the benefit of eunuchs, slaves, laborers, and outcasts, such as 
constitute the Christian mobs in Alexandria, what then did 
He teach?** 

^ He taught men first to love and serve God and to love 
ilieir neighbors as themselves.'* 

^AU the gods have demanded devotion and have sought 
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offerings and attention, many inspiring fear and term/* die 
said half aloud, disregarding the boy. ^ They did not seem 
so particnlarly desirous of affectionate consideration as of 
weak-kneed terror. None taught us to love our neighbors. 
That is a new and singular precept." 

'^ Christ taught us to forgive those who wronged us as we 
would be forgiven of the wrongs we do." 

'^Ah, to forgive those who have wronged us!'' She 
breathed to herself. ** 'Tis a simple way, and wise, in dispos- 
ing of all hurts. We have learned only to return h&te with bate, 
scourges with scourges^ and to retaliate to a ten-fold degree 
for what we have been made to suffer. The dr^B of the cnp 
of hatred are bitter. I wonder if perchance forgiveness is 
sweet. Our philosophers did not expound this thing — to lofe 
one's neighbor: that is indeed a new precept in the world. 
Yerily, 'tis an open window letting sunshine and light and the 
song of birds into the darkened house of life. To forget 
wrongs — and be at peace. How wise indeed ! For, as I know, 
the desire for revenge is as a whip, tormenting one day and 
night; the fruit of voigeance is an apple that tumeth to ashes 
upon one's lips." Addressing the boy, ^What thou sayest 
thy Christ taught is wise beycmd philosophy, and so simple and 
true it captivates the heart" She pondered deeply, then 
asked: 

^But certainly, child, Christ hath commanded His fd- 
lowers to kill the Arians I Thus they say themselves." 

^'Who are the Arians?" ingenuously asked the child. 
''Jesus said: 'Love your enemies; bless than that curse you; 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for than which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you.' " 

Mary — ^within herself — experienced an exaltation, a glowing 
sensation as if she were bathed in li^t, intense and golden. 

" This man," she murmured, " was a philosopher beyond 
all philosophers. Yea, to love and to forgive — that is a new 
and strange code in the world." And for a while she was 
silent. 

" Look ! " exclaimed the boy. " Par yonder, to the left of 
the city, is the Mount of Olives — ^there is the Garden of 
Gtethsemane." 
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^ Oethsemane/' Mary breathed^ again cariouBly depressed 
— ** what is this Gethsemane of which thou speakest ? ^' 

In the hazy penumbra veiling the earth Mary conld see 
only the dark hump of a hill in the distance far ahead. 

^ 'Twas in Gethsemane Christ wept alone the night before 
He died!'' 

"Wept? Wherefore did He weep?'* 

** He did not weep for Himself, lady, nor because He had 
to die. But He loved all mankind and knew all the evil and 
unhappiness which men should bring upon themselves and 
from which, although He diedi, He could not save them. Thus 
His spirit was filled with grief/' 

*' Thou sayest this man, or God, loved all the world ? Per- 
chance He loved His followers. But surely thou must be mis- 
taken in His teachings, my friend. Certainly He did not 
include in His love those who believed not in Him, women 
and courtesans I For did He not condemn the love of women? 
And dSd He not hate women ? Did He not first send forth 
monks and their mobs to stone all women given to love, to 
plunder their houses and cast them into prison ? " 

The lad came to a dead stop in the roadway. 

" Hast thou not heard the story of Mary Magdalene? " he 
asked, with eager seriousness. " Surely, lady, thou canst not 
believe such grievous falsehoods I Our Saviour loved all men 
and women, especially the weak and the fallen. Surely thou 
knowest He went among the publicans and sinners, and pre- 
vented the Jews from stoning the woman taken in adultery? 
Those who truly believe in Jesus cannot do what He forbade.'' 

Mary's hands went to her heart. * 

"Child, I was stoned. I was cast into prison. But I 
would hear of this Mary Magdalene — ^who was she?" 

" Mary Magdalene was a great sinner," said the boy, softly. 
" She knelt at the feet of Jesus when He died. Her sins had 
been many, and they were forgiven; for she had loved mudi. 
It was to this same Mary the Lord first appeared three days 
after He died." 

"Thou sayest this woman was a great sinner. But did 
the disciples of Christ not mock her? Did they not stone 
her?" 
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^ Thou seemest verily to know little of ibe Lord Jems,* 
said the boy, half sadly. 

^ I would know more,'' aaid the woman, tensely. ^Tdlme 
—what more dbst thou know of this Magdalene?** 

^' The story,** replied the child, '^ is written in the Ootids. 
My father taught it unto me — it hath been my lessoii oft. 
Shall I say it unto thee, lady, as I remember it ? ** 

" Yea,** murmured Mary . ^ I would hear this tale.** 

Then, in the thickening dark^ to this world-acquainted 
woman, as if repeating a lesson by rote, in his simjde way, the 
diild UAd that most tender of all stories in the wc^d— tiie 
story of God*s divine understandings God*8 all-wondroiu 
compassicm. From the lips of a child — innocent <^ the world 
and in the remoteness of a Judean farm ignorant of the ecclesi- 
astical intrigues and political warfares of the Churdi — ^Maiy 
heard her own story of the eternal woman and her quest d 
love; verily, of aU who seek for some spiritual passion bejcmd 
the flesh, the story of woman's yearning, her disillnsionmfflt, 
her despair, withal her indomitable hope; in sooth, the stoiy 
of all women who love but to be mocked and abased, who 
trust but to be deceived, who surrender themselves, with all 
the generous and tender devotion of their nature, but to be 
despised and contemptuously condemned. From the lips of a 
child Mary, the courtesan of Alexandria, heard the verdict of 
God upon woman's centuiy-old trial before the prejudiced 
tribunal of men — ^the divine repudiation of men's injustice to 
woman and men's lubricious defilement and hypocritical stig- 
matization of the instincts and ihe nature Qod gave. She 
heard, in simple words, the divine vindication of that whidi— 
albeit perverted and prostituted — ^is the supremely divine and 
transfiguring thing in human life — ^the glorious gift of lovinj^ 
even though variously and much.^ 

And while she listened, deeply marvelling, to the diild's 

* " And, behold, a woman in the eity, whteh wms a simier, whea 
•he knew that Jems sat at meat in the Fharisee't house, bfcv^t la 
alabaster box of ointment^ . . . and stood at His feet Mmid 
Him* weeping, and began to wash His feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed His feet and anointrf 
them with the ointment. 

" Now when the Pharisee which had bidden Him saw it he spsks 
within himself, saying, 'This man, if He were a prophet^ woold hm 
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naive rendering of the ineffable story, Mary comprehended — 
with simultaneous flashes of memory — all her life; she recalled 
the father who had flogged her and whom she had tortured 
to death; the Christians who had stoned her, and the awful 
holocaust of victims at the Serapium; she heard the taunts of 
the monks who had reviled her and was again thrown into 
prison; then she thought of the shocking episodes on the 
galley, and the hideousness of her insult to the faith of the 
•Nazarene. She had been wronged and she had revenged her- 
self. Yet this Man, worshipped by those who had persecuted 
her, had told men to love their enemies and to forgive all 
wrongs. He had protected the woman whom all men despised, 
and had exonerated her of that for which men held her up to 
shame. Listening to the bo/s words, not far from the hill of 
Gtolgotha where Christ had died, a first glimmering of the 
wondrous truth of Gk>d's all-embracing love, a faint first under- 
standing of men's carnality and spiritual blindness, came to 
Mary. And of joy, awe and remorseful sadness a mist of tears 
filled her eyes. 

Beyond, as they proceeded, they heard the sound of pilgrims 
singing as they marched through the streets of the Holy Ciiy. 

** There is another story in the Qospe V pursued the boy. 

known who and what manner of woman thia is that toucheth him: for 
she is a sinner.' 

'* And Jesus answering said unto him, ' Simon, I have somewhat 
to say to thee.' And he saith, ' Master, say on.' 

" ' There was a certain creditor which had two debtors: the one 
owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty. 

" ' And when they had nothing to pav, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most? ' 

** Simon answered and said, ' I suppose that he to whom he for- 
gave moat.' And He said unto him, ' Thou hast rightiy Judged** 

** And He turned to the woman, and said unto Simon, ' Seest thou 
this woman? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for 
my feet: but she hath washed my feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head. 

"'Thou gavest me no kiss, but this woman since the time I 
came hath not ceased to kiss nnr feet. 

" ' My head with oil thou ^dst not anoint: but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment! 

** ' Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins, which are many, are f or- 

E'ven; for she loved much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same 
veth little.' 

"And He said unto her, 'Thy sins are forgiven. • . • Thy 
faith hath saved thee Go in peace.* ''—Luke viL 
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^^ A woman taken in adultery was brought bef cnne JeBos in the 
Temple. And the scribeB and Pharisees said nnto him, 
' Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the Tery act 
Now Moses in the law commanded us that such should be 
stoned. What sayest thou?' Jesus said unto them, ' He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.' And 
they which heard it, being convicted by their own cousdaioe^ 
went out one by one. And Jesus was left alone with the 
woman. He said unto her, 'Woman, where are thine aocusns? 
Hath no man condemned thee? ' She said, ' No man. Lord.' 
And Jesus said unto her, ' Neither do I condemn thee; go, and 
sin no more.' 

^ This, lady, is the truth. Christ always loTed and fcHgafe 
sinners — ^He never condemned. Surely, lady, thou hast never 
heard of the Lord Jesus aright Otherwise tiiou wouldst love 
Him." 

Out of the zenith, at that moment, a pale sapphirs 
meteor burst like a jewel of flame, and in the twinkling of an 
eye smote the heavens, dazzlingly, swiftly, silently. For a 
moment it lighted up the sky with a silvery-blue radiance 
bright as moonlight; in an instant it was engulfed in the 
firmament. In the brief silvery-blue glare Maiy saw in the 
distance the great gilded cupola of the Basilica of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and on the apex thereof ihe world's supreme symbol 
— the invincible, victorious Cross. 

There were flutterings as of birds' wings within her bresst 

^What thou hast told unto me is verily marvellous and 
strange," she breathed to the lad as they went onward toward 
the city gate. '^ Verily, never heard I thus of Christ in 
Alexandria." 

It was at the Inn of the Lord's Supper. 

Because of its widely-exploited repute as having been ihe 
scene of Christ's last repast with His disciples, this caraTsn- 
serai had become one of the largest and most prosperous in the 
East Whether the q}aim that Christ had instituted the sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion there was true or not, none ever 
questioned the assertion, and thousands of pilgrims annnallj 
visited the inn. On the occasions of feasts it was overcrowded. 
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The inn-keeper^ with unctuous fiolemnity, displayed the table 
of the Last Supper, the stool on which Christ sat, the places 
occupied by John, Judas, and the other apostles. He even 
produced the basin wherein their feet had been washed. He 
had at his tongue's end the most extravagant tales concerning 
miracles that took place in the chamber — of the deaf being 
ma<)e to hear, the blind to see, the sick made weU. At times 
food was said to appear miraculously on the table. For what- 
ever they ate there, however, the pilgrims paid exorbitantly; 
but, as they were eager to hear about and to see wonders, the 
inn was richly patronized. The proprietor was a Jew. 

When Mary arrived at the inn she found the courtyard 
crowded. Camel and mule drivers, unloading their charges, 
cursed the pertinacious beggars that swarmed about Along 
the terraces, lighted by torches, peddlers sidled among the 
guests, insistently offering their wares. To the more ignorant 
of the pilgrims they sold, in great quantities, alleged splinters 
from the true Cross. An acrobat performed in a cleared space 
in the courtyard. Li the various chambers guests were par- 
taking of supper and drinking wine. Some employed musi- 
cians for their entertainment; others, mountebanks and 
dancers. The hostelry rang with uproarious activity. 

In the chamber of the Holy Supper the monks had ordered 
a banquet to be spread. Epaphras was impatiently pacing 
the terrace, loudly calling for food and wine, when Mary, 
accompanied by her guide, entered the courtyard. 

** Stay me with fiagons ! Comfort me with apples 1 By 
the beard of St. Anthony, I hunger I The prospect of food is 
as the joy of the blessed I Methinks my stomach sings the 
Song of Solomon I ^is eight years since I tasted meat I '' 

Archippus was shouting for the proprietor: 

^ Hasten, thou sluggard ! Thou one-legged turtle^ think- 
est thou, because we were monks, we have lost our bellies I 
Wine, ye snails I My throat cracks I Bring us wine I '' 

Seeing Maiy alighting from her ass, Epaphras hailed her: 

** Thou art come, my beloved I Thou art come ! Behold 
thou art fair, my love! Behold thou art fair! Thou hast 
dove's eyes ! Methought thy ass had sprained its ankle I But 
thou art here ! Therefore, while these dotard cooks prepare 
our meal we can feast upon thee with our eyes! '^ 
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'^ I am weary, and I thirst,'' said ICary faintly. ^ I vonld 
have water." She gazed about, distracted, dazed. The flooie 
seemed unreal as a nightmare. She felt ill and <9preB8ed* 
In the glare of the torches her jewels ^icompassed her in a 
glittering nimbus; pilgrims, camel drivers, and beggar bqjB 
came near to stare at her. 

^ Where is this knave of an innkeeper? " shouted Epaphru. 
^ What doth he mean by serving sudi wine? Tis as sour, I 
swear, as the temper of Theophilus! By the hemes of all tiie 
martyrs, I have had enough sour wine in the holy sacraments! 
Why doth this cousin of Judas not give us honeyed wine? 
Have we not money wherewith to pay ? Bring the innkeeper ! " 

A knot of monks appeared at the doorway. Sylvanus and 
Allamides rushed forward. 

^ Come, the supper is served I Archippus I Hasten ! Ho, 
Epaphras! Let us eat I A feast is made for laughter, and 
wine maketh merry! He that hath a merry heart hath a 
continual feast! Hasten! Our hunger hath come from 
Africa ! Our thirst springeth from the sands of Nitria ! ^ 

Seeing Mary, they hailed her with uproarious enthusiasm, 
calling the others. 

^^ Tarry not, fairest among women! With thee at the 
head of the table we shall banquet on a mountain of spices! ** 

Too weary to resist, too indetermined to formulate any 
wish of her own, Mary let them lead her, their voices drown- 
ing one another in inebriate hilarity, across the terrace. At 
the doorway she paused and, taking from her girdle the puree 
of golden coins which the monks had given her after the sale 
of tiieir precious vessels to the goldsmiths, she flung it to the 
boy who had timidly followed, staring with curious wonder 
after her. 

" There ; go thy way, child,'' she called. '' If thou wouldst 
be happy, stay among thy vineyards and fields ; if thou wouldst 
preserve a precious fable — or perchance the truth— conc^ning 
a noble and wise man, remain away from the great cities of the 
world, from monks and Patriarchs. Behold, my friends sack 
as thou seest are holy men from Alexandria I " 

Laughing bitterly, Mary entered the chamber. 

The banquet-room was oblong in shape; the walls crudely 
""tinted with scenes from the Oospels. The Last Supper was 
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depicted, with John seated on the right hand of Christ, and 
Judas, with a satanically evil visage, scowling, on the left 
The Christ, bad as the painting was, reminded Mary of the 
Greek Hermaphroditns. Everywhere she looked Mary saw 
the religious symbols of the Christian faith — designs of fish, 
crossed keys, crosses, the Lamb and bishop's crook. They 
were carved on the woodwork, embroidered on the tablecloth, 
beaten into the copper plates^ and painted on the day wine- 
cups. 

On the table, in the centre of the room, were rows of 
candelabra. The candles glittered brilliantly, lighting the 
chamber. Servants brought basins of perfumed water and 
washed the feet of the monks as they reclined on couches. 

Performers raaged themselves along the wall. Flute- 
players began a Syrian melody; this was reinforced at proper 
intervals by harps and horns. A dancing-girl who had come 
from Joppa unrolled a rug upon the floor. 

Food was brought in great copper platters. The servants 
stood behind the monks, serving them. Amphorse of wine, 
sweetened with honey and spiced with calamus and cinnamon, 
were poured into craters on the table. 

The monks glutted themselves with food, they spilled wine 
over their garments. As they drank their spirits rose. 

*' We were all fools in our folly,'' shouted Sylvanus. *' But 
now let there be song ! Let there be dancing I " As the wine 
mounted to their heads the monks beat time with their fists on 
the table; their bodies moved in rhythm to the music. They 
shouted. Alypius sang. 

Archippus, with soddenly exaggerated solemnity, intoned 
as though he were reciting the Pssdms : 

^* As spake the excellent author of Ecclesiastes : * I com- 
mend mirth, because a man hath no better thing under the sun 
than to eat, and to drink and be merry/ As the wise man 
said, ' To-day we live, to-morrow we die. Oo thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry heart/ ' " 

Epaphras, smacking his jowls over the fat tail of a Syrian 
sheep, retorted in a loud voice : 

"A living dog is better than a dead lion — a monk in ;hi8 
cups hath more joy than one who hath his bones enshrined on 
an altar!" 
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Attracted by the revel, b^;gars swarmed on the terrue 
without. Pilgrim% anuHig whom the appaUing romor had 
spread that the reyellers were recalcitrant monks who had 
brought a woman with them on a galley from Alexandria, 
gathered in the courtyard, watching from the distance. 

The monks began making jdans. They discussed their life 
in the desert, they ridiculed themselves and their pietieB. 
Against Niobides, whose rule had heext severe, many were 
resentfully bitt^. 

^He believed himself already a saint! He urged us to 
fastings and mortifications that he might be glorified throng 
out Egypt Pilgrims prayed to him as they pray to saints! " 

** Where think ye he hath gone ? '' asked Allamides. 

^ He hath hanged himself,'' said Archippus, with a grim 
dick of his jaws. 

''Yea,'' bawled Epaphras, ''may his assumptiim be 
glorious ! " 

They began to argue concerning religion. Had Chrkt 
died for men P Had He ever lived? Philoramus declared He 
was s myth. Onesiphorus avowed that He had lived and was 
divine. Sylvanus averred that He did not partake of the divine 
nature at conception, but assumed it at birth. All agreed that 
He had nothing to do with foimding orders of priests, monks, 
or cenobites. Thej derided St Anthcmy. For a while thej 
argued r^arding the nature of the Trinity — ^was the Son con- 
substantial with the Father? The old Sabellian arguments 
regarding a merely nominal Trinity were revived. Some of 
the monks quarrelled, soon to forget their arguments in wine. 

"Egypt has given all the religions to the world," said 
Maio. The Virgin Mary was none other than Isis, and Jesnt 
her child Horus. Were not the seated images of the Virgin 
and child copied from the immemorial figures of Isis? 

"Men create their gods in their own image," said 
Archippus sapiently. " I heard a philosc^her say that once 
in Carthage." 

" The priests frighten us with scarecrows ! " 

"There are no gods!" hiccoughed another. "The Jews 
frighten themselves with a scolding graybeard^ the Greda 
with a manufacturer of thunderbolts. We trembled before 
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abbots^ whose mortifications and ulcers terrorized ns, and 
cringed before a Patriarch/' 

" Who hath lice in his beard — ehen I ^ 

" Who is yon woman these sots have brought with Ihem? '^ 
asked one of the women who had joined the monks/ with 
envious eyes. ^' She seemeth to have carried away the jewel 
mines of Djebel ZabuT and Badakshan I '' 

*^ Methinks 'tis the Queen of Sheba ! '' another sneered. 

" She neither eats nor drinks I *' a third conmiented. ** She 
hath the amiability of a Oorgon ! '' 

At the head of the table Mary sat^ silent, unresponsive to 
the merriment abotit her^ her body benumbed with weariness, 
her brain reeling with a nauseous disgust. A horror of the 
ribald drinking crew filled her. It seemed that all her life 
she had passed from banquet table to banquet table, from orgy 
to orgy, only to witness the bestiality of men besotted with 
drink. As dancer, singer, pantomimist^ and courtesan she 
had always been the creature of men's caprice and pleasure, 
of their jibes and contempt And to what end? What had she 
gained ? Love ? — such love as she desired, she had never found. 
Pleasure? — ^fitfully, but only to find that pleasure palled. 
Friendship? — that men had never given. She had known no 
affectionate companionship^ no understanding sympathy, no 
response of heart and soul from either men or women. And 
now, after all, what remained ? Her life was as a season draw- 
ing to a close, without harvest, without fruit, and before her 
— a winter of famine, darkness, a dread of life, an even greater 
dread of death. Defrauded and cheated of all she sought, she 
had drunk of the ** golden cup '' to its last dregs of wormwood 
and gall. Bevenge itself had proved to be only fruit of the 
Dead Sea that turns to salt and ashes on the lips. • • • 
Was there no end to woman's humiliations? Was there no 
goal to her long road of sorrow? Within her own experience 
Hary had but compassed the wider tragedy of her race — the 
tragedy of woman's debased exploitation and degradation, of 
her eternal yearning and despair. Was she to be condenmed 
and stoned eternally? Was there no deeper love to answer 
the need of woman's heart? Was there no nobler destiny for 
women than to pander to lust or be a legalized breeding chattel ? 
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• . • Were there no men who were pure erf heart^loring for 
love's sake alone^ comprehending of weakness and of woman's 
deeper nature? Were there none to companion her with Iotc, 
to heal the immemorial ache of her bruised and wounded 
heart? ... A strange awe came upon Mary— jea, hj 
the lips of a child that night she had been told there had bea 
One. . . . Welly she did not know. 

The hours waxed late. The stench of food, sour wine, 
Yomity and incense smoke filled the room. Mary's head ached 
insupportably; she felt giddy; a sick faintness now and thai 
overcame her, and momentarily the surroimdings vanished. 

• • . The hubbub of voices now and then was drowned by 
the drums in her brain. . . . She shuddered as though 
chilled; her feet and hands were cdd as ice. The scene about 
her did not seem to partake of the world of reality — she seemed 
living in a delirious somnambulism. . • . Now and then 
the import of what was taking place flashed upon her. • • • 

Some of the monks, with coarse laughter, were making 
ribald jest of the happenings on the gallqr* • • • 
Archippus, insensibly db-unk, making modcery of his stig- 
mata, displayed his hands, and with loud guffaws declared 
he had not only perpetrated a joke on his brethren but a |nrank 
on the Deity! Had he stayed in the desert he would have 
become a great abbot, ruled ten thousand, been visited by ^ous 
patriarchs, and had his bones when he died enclosed in glass 
and venerated in the Csesareum. They would have worked 
miracles. . . . His laughter was terrible. . . . The 
clamor of music and upraised voices moimted higher and 
higher — ^there were incessant shrillings from the syrinx, the 
tempestuous clashing of cymbals, the melancholy noise ci the 
sambuca, the blare of horns, spasmodic quiver of harp strings- 
fragments of obscene songs, oaths, laughter, wild yelpings. 
They drank themselves into a delirium, utterly lost their 
reason. They debauched like demoniacs. 

Suddenly Maiy cringed back in her chair, her palms oat- 
stretched in defence. Shouting and singing, a reeling band 
surrounded her. Mary saw madness in their eyes. A low 
moan of fear escaped her lips. 

" Salome danced before Herod and won the head of John 
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the Baptist I Thou art fairer than the daughter of Herodiaa t 
Dance for us I Whatever thou mayest ask shall be given ! '' 

" There is a time to weep and a time to laugh and a time 
— a time to dance! **' chanted Epaphras hiccoughing. 

** Dance ! '' cried Archippus reeling. '' Dance and we shafl 
dance with thee rejoicing! Did not David dance before the 
Lord with all his might f 

The chorus yelled, " With all his might 1 ** 

Mary remembered the hideous nights on the galley; her 
pitiful revenge; and the self-humiliation and shame that made 
her spirit writhe with sickness within her. . . . 

She looked desperately about. Boughly they dragged her 
to her feet. Beeling about^ they tore at her garments^ wrenched 
her hands, buffeting her hither and thither in their midst. 
Archippus tried to drag her to the middle of the floor. His 
breath was rancid on her face. 

Suddenly the congested throng reeled apart as though 
riven by a knife. Staggering away as though struck, the 
amazed monks glared at Mary with gaping mouths, wide- 
staring, terrified eyes. In a moment she seemed to have dilated 
in stature and, with an access of terrific vigor, had swept apart 
her arms hurling her tormentors from her. 

Her eyes blazed with white-hot anger. A spasmodic recoil 
suddenly freed her from her benumbed inertia. Galvanized 
with revulsion, a fury of in^gnation, a fiux of vitalizing 
strength surcharged her. Goaded to the extremes of endurance, 
something seemed to have burst its leash within her; it was 
as though, outraged, plundered, and debased for years, her 
woman-nature — in ita deeper integrity, its intrinsic nobility — 
at last rose in an indomitable insurgence of revolt and protest, 
transfiguring her with an inspired splendor of rage. Her 
cheeks burned; her bosom heaved. 

Stamping her feet, she shook her fists at the cowering 
monks, trembling in excess of wrath. 

*^ Swine! Swine! Away, away from me!'* Her voice was 
vibrant with menace. ** Touch me not ! Oh, that I ever went 
among you! Fool accursed by the gods that I am! Fool! 
Fool! '' She smote her breasts in her rising passion. ^ Away 
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from me ! I am done with yon — I am done with all wml 
Oh, swine, swine that ye are . • . insufferable swine!" 

Fiercely she tore the irid-winged dragcm-flies from the 
lobes of her ears and the myriad-colored scorpion from her 
breast and, hurling them to the floor, savagdy crundied tiiem 
under the mother-of-pearl heels of her sandals. Her &ee 
contorted with frenzy, her teeth gritted in the ferocity of her 
wrath. From her arms and wrists she dragged the circlets 
and bracelets of ebony, silver, and gold, and from her fingers 
plucked the rings, and threw them recklessly right and left 
With impatient fury, almost strangling herself, she ripped 
from her throat Poppsea's collar of pale pearls and, dadiiiig 
it to the floor, ruthlessly ground it with her heels. Wrenching 
with both hands at the ropes of diamonds, emeralds, and rubies 
about her neck, she rent apart the silver threads on which the 
gems were strung, and with spasmodic flings of her arms 
angrily shook them from her. They rattled on the floor like 
falling haiL 

** She hath gone mad,'' whispered one of the prostitutes. 
There was a vicious scramble on the floor among tiie beggan, 
dancers, and musicians for the jewels. 

Crunched under her feet, the priceless jewels of courtesans 
and queens sounded like glass crushed to powder. Turning ab- 
ruptly, Mary swept through the stricken throng like a wind. 

At the doorway she came to a stop. The passion and 
strength of her paroxysm suddenly snapping, she weakly coi- 
lapsed against the side of the doorway, utterly unnerved, 
unstrung. She reached out her arms^ laughing hysterically, 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

** I am going to the tomb of Christ ^ her voice quavered. 

^ Will ye not come with me? '' Her outstretdied arms shook 
as with palsy. ** Will — ^ye — not^-come — ^with— me ? ** 

The monks glared at one another in utter constematiaiL 
The women, scurrying after the jewels, laughed and jeered. 

** I am going ^ Mary's voice, her mad hysteric lau^- 

ter, broke in an uncontrollable outburst of choking sobs. Sob- 
bing despairingly, heart-brokenly, she turned and, gathering 
her mantle about her, fled wildly across the terrace from the 
courtyard of the inn. 
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Thb Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre loomed fiombrely in 
the nighty its gilded cross-surmounted dome rising and swell- 
ing like a great golden bubble of foam in the faint unearthly 
luminance of the moon as it seeped through rifts in Hbe thid: 
murk of clouds gathering across the sky. The atmoq>here was 
humid^ oppressiTe. The world was ominously stilL 

The massive bronze-grilled gate, leading to the vast court 
of the shrine, had been left ajar so that any pilgrims who had 
come for the festival might, if they desired, spend the night in 
prayer before the burial place of Christ. 

Outside, alone, gazing within the chrkling space of the 
court, in the distance of which lights burned and twinkled 
like red-fiery eyes, paused Mary the courtesan, a nervous, 
awed trepidation, an uncomprehended fear, an expectation 
verging oa terror holding her back. 

What instinct had prompted her with a desire to go to 
the shrine — as if it promised refuge to her tormented, tired 
soul — she did not know. Moved by one of those impulses that 
sometimes involuntarily take hold of and guide us, without oui* 
volition, an inspiration, as it were, of a deeper nature within, 
Mary had followed one of the bands of pilgrims who, with 
prayers and the singing of Psalms, were visiting the scenes of 
€hrisf s ministry and the stations of the passion. These 
pilgrim parties were accompanied invariably by readers from 
the Judean churches who acted as guides and, at the various 
shrines, recited the accounts of Christ's doings and words as 
given in the Gospels. 

Whilst she followed the pilgrims^ listening to the gray- 
haired guide, Mary wondered why it was that she had never 
been acquainted with these things as a child among the Chris- 
tians known by her father. Why had they never told about 
the pardon of the Magdalene ? Impelled by an eager, thirsting 
desire to learn more of Christ thus, from the story of the 
Gospels, Mary, weak as she was, and ill, rallied her forces and 
managed to keep pace with the pilgrims in their journey, and 
was now lefty alone, without Christendom's supreme shrine. 

845 
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Haiy heeitated long after the pilgrims bad departed, tt 
was far past midnight Maiy seemed alone in a dead world. 

Crashed with a shuddering realization of the futility of 
her life^ the goading humiliation and shame of her woman- 
nature contaminated, prostituted, and defiled, filled with a 
bitter self-loathing and a vast horror of men and their sen- 
sualities, she wanted desperately to be away from all men, 
from the world, to hide herself, to be engulfed in oblivioD. 
As never before, a horrifying comprehension of all that mi^it 
have been dawned, but without hope, upon her. Had she 
learned to love rattier than hate, to f(Nrgi?e rather than sedc 
revenge, had she de?oted herself to a service of love to all 
humanity rather than a career of splendid ignominy, of ignoUe 
glory — ah, how full and sweet and rich mi^t not her life have 
been! But now it was over; hers was verily the bitter and 
empty cup of the woman robed in scarlet and decked with gold 
and precious stones. • • • Heart-sick, heart-broken, over- 
whelmed by the ghastly loneliness of her spirit, despairing and 
utterly undone, she desired now only to die. . . . Withal, 
before the temple Mary curiously felt the premonitory thrill, 
the fearful prescience of being on the brink of some supreme 
adventure, as though, beyond the threshold, there awaited some 
unknown, longed-for experience, as though something — she 
knew not what, perdiance the promise of this strange, sweet 
Christ's words— awaited its fulfilment in the mystery of the 
darkness. . • • 

Besisting her impulse to flee, she recalled the words she 
had heard that night — 

** Come, ye that are weary a^d heavy laden, and I irill give 
you rest.'' She desired rest — ah, how her tortured, exhausted 
spirit desired rest — rest without thought; rest without 
dreamsl • • . 

With both hands— 4iesitantly, timidly — Maiy pushed 
back the ponderous bronze gates and entered. Crossing the 
vestibule, before her extended the spacious courtyard, paved 
with finely-polished stone, open, as it had been designed by 
Constantino, to the pure air of heaven, and enclosed on tiiree 
sides by porticos of great length, tiieir marble columns dimlj 
visible in the penumbra of the night. Daridy in the back* 
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ground loomed the mighty rotunda of the church. In the 
foreground before her^ in the centre of the court, surrounded 
by pillars of rare marble, rose the huge rock of the Sepulchre. 
In this rock had been quarried — according to the legend — by 
Joseph of Arimathea, two chambers, in the outer of which 
nine men could stand, and from the farther wall of which 
opened the second and smaller recess wherein had reposed the 
body of the Lord. Over the tall pillars surrounding the rocks 
stretched a canopy of royal magnificence glinting with jewds 
and gold. Before the shrine, like crimson eyes, burned seven 
Byzantine lamps, the radiance shimmering scintillantly on the 
ornate tapestries, the bammed, crowned, sumptuously-robed 
statues, the gold-encased eikons, and the massy gold and silver 
candelabra and censers surrounding the tomb. 

Fearfully, hesitantly, Mary groped her way across the 
court toward the redly-gUttering rock of the Sepulchre. Soft 
rugs yielded beneath her feet. The subtle aroma of frankin- 
cense lingered in the sultry air. The mysterious sepulchral 
gloom and stillness of the court oppressed Mary. Utterly over- 
come by fatigue and exhaustion she sank to the pavement, 
crouching on her knees. 

She was alone — ^alonc at last — ^nigh to the tomb of 
Christ. . . • 

Already she questicmed her reason for coming. What was 
there to find? ... A deathly silence — a drearily dismal 
loneliness. • • • The vacancy of the tomb— the vacuum 
of death • • • Yet the thought of going back into the city 
among men made the trembling woman recoil. She wanted 
to die ... God, if God there be, she wanted to be 
engulfed, disperse^ annihilated in the blackness. . . • 
The brief exaltation inspired by the words of Christ had 
passed. Those words were beautiful. • • • Perhaps there 
was hope for others ... in future lives • • • and a 
redeeming expiation. • . . But for her • • . it was 
too late. Even were she able to re-live her life again, she was 
too weary, too undone, for effort. She desired only oblivion 
•*a dreamless death. • . . The very thought of life ever- 
lasting filled' her with dread. Stealing upon her unawares, 
as she crouched there in melancholy meditation, she became 
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aware of— or imagined she heard — the sound of Toioes. . . • 
'^er heart ponnd^ with apprehension. Did her ean deceif« 
her? She bent her head, straining her senses. . . • Now 
she heard nothing. The pkce was tautly silmt^ dead. • . . 
The tapers in the lamps flickered • • . and yet presently 
. • • unmistakably • . • afar off • • • so faint it 
was hardly andible, yet softly swelling . . . there came 
the soft surge of dolorous music and the sound of dimly mur- 
murous voices dianting. • . . Were pilgrims coming at- 
that hour? The sound did not come from without tiie court; 
nor was it within the church. Bather did it seem to creq> 
up through tiie earth at her feet and to filter through the 
very stones. . . . Nor was this the chanting of human 
voices. . . . 

Mary's flesh grew cold. She would have fled, but she was 
afraid to move. She heard as one hears in a dream, volition- 
less, dumb. Now, -when she strained her hearing, die could 
hear nothing ... all was stilL . . . Again, creep- 
ing out of the very silence, with an immeasurable rhythmic 
swelling, ebbing and flowing like an antiphcmally soughing 
wind, came a ghostly dirge as of phantom armies invisibly 
moving ... a funereal miserere, sombrely, sweetly, sadly 
pulsing frcHU some other-dimensicmal world. ... It 
seemed as though thousands of the dead were breathing some 
abysmal lament from the under-world of the graves ; as though, 
in that strange, almost soundless threnody, now sibilantly 
wailing as the whisper of wind among mountain cedars, now 
resurgently rising with desperate implorings and chunant 
appeals like to the booming of far, far-distant tides, these 
voices mingled expressed the desires and despairs of all the 
perished races of the earth. Unable to move, appalled by the 
dolorous gloom of that mystic lamentation, Maiy hearkened, 
straining her senses. She seemed to detect afar the moaning 
of creatures in immitigable distress, and it seemed that, as a 
strange undertone, insistent, appealingly sweet, there pulsed 
through that direful litany a note of hope, almost imper- 
ceptible, yet surely a note of that sustaining h<q)e of the 
inmiortal soul which, in its uttermost misery, can never, never 
utterly die . • . Was there then no death? . . • Did 
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the shades of men wander in the under-world of the shadows, 
tormented by the unrealized or nnconquered desires of their 
lives, the anguish of unatoned sins? . . . Did they bum 
in the fires of unassuaged passions, of love or hatred ? . . . 
Were they devoured by the worms of remorse? . . . And 
yet, in a misery she felt was vastly greater than her own, did 
they not oease to hope? ... To whom, then, in their 
desolation did they appeal? To whom did they raise their 
voices in prayer? From whom was there hope of succor in 
that world of the ^ead ? . . . Mary felt the suction upon 
her spirit of the straining magnetic impetus of surrounding 
spirit tides'. . . . She was conscious of the closing-in of 
invisible hosts, of the light passing of invisible feet. . . • 
The air seemed to stir vrith the tremor of wings. Her flesh 
crept Upon her face she felt the brush of moving and pal- 
pable wraiths — a sensation as soft, yet dtistinct, as that of moist 
mists bathing one's face as they are driven from the sea. 
And ajl about, teeming, Mary became aware of mighty pres- 
ences, of the all-seeing gaze of unseen eyes. . . . With a 
sobbing cry of affright she leaped to her feet to flee. But at 
that moment, ere she could turn, she was transfixed in her 
movements, suddenly stunned as by a blow, and for a moment 
was smitten blind. 

It was as though a thousand lightning bolts had struck the 
rock of the Sepulchre. There was no sound— only an intoler- 
ably blinding flash. In a moment, a breath, the darkness of 
the night was constuned in light; the entire court-yard, in an 
instantaneous outburst, engulfed in a blazing brilliance of 
such unbearable cold-white intensity that Mary, awestruck, 
dumfounded, thought her eyes woidd shrivel to ashes in their 
sockets. And yet at the very instant, through the momentary 
blackness of her stunned senses, came the Vision. 

With a low cry of wonder, Mary beheld the incarnation 
of her heart's desire, that for which she had sought all the days 
of her life. Athwart the shrine palpitated a heavenly nimbus 
in which seemed woven all the fiery systems of the constella- 
tions of suns and stars. With the flash of comets and bursting 
meteors, the marvellous nimbus dilated and widened im eddy- 
ing circles and streaming rivers of fire that wavered like molten 
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quicksilTer and quiyered with the tremor of lightnings. In 
tiie devouring blaze the sanctuary lij^ts paled and utterly 
yankhed* Time and space were abolidied. As Semele in be- 
holding God, Mary felt herself consumed in burning gi(»7. 

Staggering forward, her arms outstretdied in beseeching 
appeal, with mingled terror and ecstasy, she breathed : 

"Who— art— Thou? . . . Tell me who Thou art?** 
Gazing upon her from the flaming Tortez ct the splendcHv 
Mary beheld a Face of such transcendent beauty and all- 
comprehending tenderness as she had never seai in the world 
of men ... a Face concentrating within itsdf all the 
archetypal dreams of loveliness desired and unbeheld upon the 
earth, and burning with the vital radiance of the world's 
essential youth. . . . Gathering substance, as it were, 
from sublimated tissues of fire, Maiy beheld the Countenance 
assimie the distinctness of human features glorified and trans- 
figured — saw the Divine take upon itself the semblance of the 
human. The brow vras whiter than the Aiven snows (tf moun- 
tains, the cheeks lustrously gleamed with the soft pink-peari 
blush of dawn upon the sea, the lips were softly, strangdy 
human, the unfathomable eyes shone like prodigious suns^ 
and fierily concentrated the crystalling morning blueness of 
the rivers of the sea. Upon the golden head, enmeshing the 
light of stars, trembled a luminous emerald-green coronal — 
the semblance of a plaited crown of thorns, ruby-tipped wiUi 
drops of bleeding flame. Looming aloft in mighty majesty, 
the Figure was swathed in a vestiture of the purple-blue fabric 
of the skies, flecked with quivering lightning fires^ chasing 
comets, and irid stars. The burning feet but touched the 
earth, and the arms, outstretched, seemed to reach, with an 
infinite, immortal, all-hungering love, as if to enfold the world 
in some thrilling divine embrace. . . . Upon the extended 
palms, like the dripping glow of blood-red meteors, Mary saw 
the markings of crimson wounds, and, gazing, she beheld 
crimson wounds upon the feet. . • • The starry-purple 
vestiture of the Vision shimmered, • . • the crown of 
thorns shot forth beaded tongues of flame, . . • and in 
the dilating nimbus seemed to bum the quintessential fires 
that vitalize and impregnate the universe. . . . 
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Irresistibly drawn by the infinite pitying tenderness and 
all-consuming love of those blue^burning eyes Mary — bereft 
of awe^ bereft of fear — ^moved slowly forward, step by step, 
until, with arms outstretched, she sank upon her knees at the 
very entrance of the tomb. An enravished transport filled her. 
Without consciousness of space or time, she seemed to feel her 
spirit drawn forth and absorbed by the burning glory of the 
Vision — felt her essence abolished and drowned in an inundat- 
ing flood of living, tingling love ... a love more per* 
ineating, more vital than the air she breathed, more integral, 
more essential to life than the blood of her heart . • . 
Suffused with a permeating sweetness, a glowing warmth, Mary 
tried to grasp vaguely, with an enraptured! bewilderment, an 
entranced wonderment, but without knowledge, without com- 
prehension, as to Who gazed upon her from that vortex of 
flame, as to Who smiled with a divine pitying and illimitable 
compassion, as to Who reached out His arms in a love vast 
as the universe, as vital as the God-breath that sweeps suns in 
their orbits and animates the stars. Mary had worshipped 
many gods, and sought love in vain among many men . . . 
and now, unto the Vision Beautiful, unto the All-Desired, she 
reached out wildly yearning and imploring arms. 

'' Tell me . . !^ she breathed, scarce able to speak in 
the swooning excess of intoxicating and marvelling delight, 
^' Tell me . . . tellme . . . who Thou art. . . /' 

Even as she asked Mary beheld — ^through the burning films 
of the nimbus, and cast far behind the austere Figure athwart 
the firmament — ^the darksome shadow of a vast cross. 

^Thou art . . Thou art ^^ 

In a fiash her own identity, with its horrors, returned. 
Blasted with a withering shame, an annihilating, swift-smiting 
sense of the vileness of her life, agonized with a hopeless 
remorse, a dreadful fear, Mary tremblingly quailed away. 
. • • Had the love she sought amid the ways of the world 
in vain come to her only as a tormenting mockery? Was the 
Unknown All-Desired of her soul Him whom she had hated 
and despised ? Had Ood Himself come unto man as this lowly 
Nazarene who had been crucified? And now had He come 
to her only to fiay her with the lightnings of His wrath? . . . 
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Softly, sweetly, strange music pulsed throng the 
music such as was nerer heard on land or sea, and softer tiian 
soft summer winds sweet with the wafted odors of enchintwl 
gardens. 

"I am the Way, the Light and the Truth! No mom 
cameth unto the Father hut by Mel " 

The burning camelian lips of the Vision smiled a promise 
more radiant than any dawn. The eyes, more fierily blue 
than the sapphire gulf -streams of the sea, deyoored Maiy in 
an all-knowing, all-forgiving, tender compassion. 

'^ I am lost, thou Lord, I am lost! ^ the woman moaned. 
^ Thou hast come unto me too late ! Thou hast come unto me 
tosmitemel My life is spent, and now is my desoIati<m come. 
My shame encompasseth me as nij^f 

Mary cast herself abjectly, face forward, upon the stones. 

With the gentleness of some lingering caress — gentier, ten- 
derer than a mother's lips upon her babe at birth — the Yoke 
epake again: 

''/ am the Light of the World. He that foUowM. Me 
ehail not walk in darkness, but shall hane the Light of lAfef 

Mary beat the stone with her clenched fists, sobbing. 

''0 Lord Jesus, Thou Son of God, now I know Thee! 
Thou art He whom my soul sought in her misery and blameful- 
ness ! Thou art He whom my heart desired amid the abom- 
inations of the days of my glory ! But then I knew Thee not 
For I blinded mine eyes, and now Thou art come too late! 
Yea, Thou art come as One treading the wine-press of wrath ! 
Thou art come to mock me in my despair and to mete unto me 
as I deserve to the uttermost Nevertheless, Lord Christ, Thy 
will be done tmto me! Lord! I am as one dead in my sins! 
Judge me and destroy me as Thou wilt ! Lord, let me be no 
more at all ! '* 

As thunders bursting from the skies, with the triumphance 
of harpers harping upon harps, the message came : 

'^ I am the Resurrection and the Life! He thai believetk 
on Me, though he were dead, shall live.** 

Lifting herself fearfully with imploring gaze, Mary beheld 
the vast extended arms, swathed in a vestiture of clouds and 
star-fir^ tremble as pinions of flame, and from the crown of 
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thorns lambent tongues ascending like red fountain-fires 
leaping unto the very zenith of heaven. 

Smiting her bosom^ in a dull despair^ in infinite contrition, 
Ifary murmured: 

*^ Behold me, Lord*. I was a woman in the city and a 
great sinner. All the days of my life have I squandered! 
ITea^ now Thou comest unto me, the Bridegroom of my spirit, 
and I am barren and despoiled and without hope ! Thy wrath 
is as the lightning! Let Thy fury rest upon me, Lord. 
Destroy me and let me die I '' 

As a wind wafting sweet odors from the spirit-gardens of 
unborn springs, the Voice came again : 

''Whosoever beUeveth in Me shall never die. Believest 
thou this f*' 

Intoxicated, almost fainting, Mary sighed: 

'^Yea, Lord!'^ 

" Therefore, thy sins are forgiven/* 

" Lord, Lord ! '* she called. " Is not Ood angry with the 
wicked every day? Doth He not prepare the instruments of 
death and ordain His arrows against His persecutors? Lord, 
my sins are as the waves of the sea and the sands of the 
shores ! '' 

'^ To whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. Verily 
I say unto thee there is more joy in heaven over one who 
repenteth than over ninety and nine just which need no 
repentance. I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of 
the angels/* 

*^ Lord, all men have judged me; by all am I condemned.'^ 

" Men judge after the flesh. I judge no man. I came not 
to judge the world, hut to save the world.** 

Mary's eyes gleamed through her tears. 

** Lord, Lord, I believe in thee ! Lord, I love thee. Yet 
I deserve no mercy — ^Lord, what repentance can I make? 
What gifts offer unto Thee ? How can I be saved ? Lord, I am 
as empty as wells dry of water, and my soul is barren as grass 
burned by fire. What atonement is there for such as I? '' 

With a sounding resonance that shook the earth to its 
foundations and galvanized Mary to her feet the Voice thun- 
dered: 
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^ Woman, ariset Behold though thou wert a woman in 
the city and a great sinner, men made thee thus. Wherefore I 
say unto thee, thy faith hath saived thee; go in peace t 

" Oo unto thy brethren, and My brethren, and eay wUo 
them I am risen to My Father and their Father, My Ood ami 
their Ood! And say I pray that they may be one as the Father 
and I are one, and that you may be one in Us. 

"A new commandment give I unto you, thai you love 
one another as the Father loveth Me, and as I love you.'' 

The Yoice died away as winds sough into the silenoe, as 
twilight merges into night The divine face radiantly gleamed 
with an infinite tenderness beyond all mortal compassion, the 
ineffable lips parted, the burning blue wdls of fire that were 
the eyes dilated with a devouring passion of eagerly-desiring; 
all-comprehending love. . . • And then, in a moment, as 
though a thousand lightning bolts had struck the rode of the 
Sepidchre^ torrentially engulfing world and sky, in an instant 
— a breath — ^the Divine Countenance dissolved in a catadysm 
of blazing lightnings — the Vision vanished . . . and the 
thick, immitigable inky blackness that follows lightning-flares 
blotted the court of the Holy Sepidchre. Mary uttered a lav 
cry, and, as one startled suddenly from a dream, groped about 
in the total dark in dazed bewilderment, for a moment at a 
loss for her own identity, unaware as to where she was. 

In the darkness, slowly and by degrees, she became aware 
of the seven sanctuary lamps burning like ruby eyes. Then 
she saw the gemmed crowns of statues and gold eikcMis reflect- 
ing gleams of light. . . . She was kneeling in the court 
of the Holy S^ulchre — before the rock-hewn grave of tiie 
dead Christ . . . Dead — was He dead? With a side, 
awful horror, her own personality swept upon her. . . . 
Wildly, incredulously, she glared about^ seding — th«i, fren- 
zied with despair, she madly flung herself before the shrine, 
crying aloud : 

" Thou goest ! Lord, Lord, leave me not ! Lev d, whither 
dost Thou go?'* 

For a moment the silence was taut — terribla . . . 
Then, as a memoried and loved voice recalled, witii a keen, 
soft-singing sweetness, the answer breathed up into Maiy's 
soul: 
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'* Let not your heart he troubled, neUher let it le afraid. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, in My Fathei^s house are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for you and all who love 
and seek Me for ever and ever!' 

Had a voice spoken? She gazed about with a distraught^ 
imploring questioning. . . . Yes^ before her burned the 
seyen crimson lamps. The gemmed crowns of the statues^ the 
gold eikons and candelabra reflected gleams of light. She was 
not dreaming^ she was awake. . . . Awake. • • . The 
palpable stillness^ the stifling darkness of the aorrounding 
porticos, the blade, menacing bulk of the towering Basilica, 
the night — black and devoid of life — ^filled her with an immeas- 
urable desolaticm. Crouching to the pavement, she wrung her 
hands. 

^ Lord, Lord I Turn Thy face not away from me I Give 
me not unto despair! Lord, I believe in Thee and love 
Thee I Without Thee there is no life. Leave me not ! With- 
out Thee, whither shall I go ? Lord, Thou art the Light of 
the World, and Thee only I desire ! '* 

Seeping through a rift in the heavily-moving clouds the 
waning moon appeared, attenuated, pale, silvery, fleeing, 
dimly shedding an eerie light upon the world. As a wafted 
wind breathing through the silence, as deliciously sweet music 
melting from afar, Mary heard the promise: 

'' I wiXl not leave you comfortless. I wUl come again unio 
you. Ask and it shall be given. Seek, and ye shall find Me.'' 

The court was still, chill, oppressive with death — a pom- 
pous tomb. The red lights danced over the gorgeous images 
and tapestries. The desperate woman, wringing her hands 
and rocking her body to and fro, wailed: 

*" Where, Lord, where shall I find Thee?** 

She fell upon her face, before the bedizened rock, prostrate. 

Thereupon, as though it trailed . . . trmulously 
. • • downward • • • from the farthest stars • • • 
in pulsing waves « • . the answer came : 

''Within . . . thy . . . heart." 



XX 

In one of the mnbling narrow streets Ifsiy, wsndmn; 
eorapt^ encountered the monks. 

An incarnadine blush snffosed the opaqne east; in the dis- 
tance codes cnywed. Birds had b^on diirraping in Om 
gardens. 

Preceded by torch-bearers, the party advanced, vith 
musicians making discord. Some of the monks wese borne in 
litters. Others staggered and reeled as they walked afoot 
They were accompanied by b^gars^ the riffraff of taTems and 
other Yicious parasites of the city's night life. With a great 
shout, espying her, they bore down upon Mary. 

^ 0<Hne with us ! We are going to pay our respects to his 
holiness, the Patriarch ! ^ 

They surrounded Ifary, swaying unsteadily, laughing, 
shouting, raving in an in^riate dementia. Epaphras rolled 
from a litter. 

Alypius diantedy his voioe intermittently drowned in the 
hubbub: 

** Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes, and 
let no flower of spring pass us by : 

^ Let none of us go without his share in our i»t>ud revdiy : 
everywhere let us leave tokens of our mirth.'' * 

Mary's eyes glowed with a mystical exaltation. She lifted 
her hand, commanding silence, and, as if awed, the dauK^ 
subsided. 

''Men of Nitria, come with mel " she pleaded. ^ As I led 
you into the way of sin and death, let me lead you unto the 
Besurrection and the Life ! As I led you into darkness, let me 
lead you unto the LigfatI For lot the Lord Christ liveth! 
He is not dead I He hath risen to the Father, that ye may ako 
become one with Him in the Father! Will ye not come with 
me?" 

''WhithershaUwegowiththee?" 

Mary pointed to ^e Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre— a 
mountainous bulk of masonry, with its gilded dome looming 
in the distance a gainst the ruddy dtaiwn. 
* VHadom of Solooum, xL 

ass 
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^ She is mad^" jeered NebridinB. 

^ Nay, brother/' replied Mary, ** cmly now haih my reason 
returned to me. I was as one deieid in my sins. Now I live. 
WUl ye not come with mef* 

** She mocketh ns ! She holdeth ns to ridicule ! ^ 

One by one Mary pathetically, earnestly importuned. But 
they laughed in her face; they whispered obscene railleries 
in her ears. One and all rejected! her. The flutists and 
harpists set up a discord. A drunken sailor who had accom- 
panied the party, imbibing by the generosity of the monks as 
they stopped at the tayems, managed to shoulder his way 
through the crowd. He recognized Mary. 

*^ Is this the wench ye brought with you, oh sheep-skins I ^ 
He burst uproariously into ribald laughter. ^ Oh, long-beards I 
Oh, dwellers of cisterns! Is this the rose of your desert? The 
fair Circe of your merry voyage ? Tis a jest to make Medusa 
laugh I So, 'twas for her ye forsook the ash-heap and the 
bastinado I Ho-ho-ho!'' He turned about, leering at the 
crowd, flourishing his arms. ** Why, I know yon jade I She 
danced in the inn of Damis of Alexandria, who hath some 
taste, 'tis said, for the desecration of grares I Danced — ^yea, 
till flhe was driven thence ! By the Qorgon's head, every one 
in the quarter knew her for what she was and shunned herl 
Those who went with her became afSicted with incurable mala- 
dies. Oh, ye hair-shirts ! She is tmclean ! Unclean!" 

The monks glared at him in open-mouthed consternation. 
Their voices stayed in their throats. 

** What sayest thou? " gasped Onesiphorus. 

''Kiss the adder I Embrace the asp! Such is the love 
of your fair paramour ! '' 

Convulsed with horror, Sylvanus shrieked: 

'* I understand ! My God ! My Qod I Did we deny our- 
selves only to drink of the cup of plagues and poison ! She 
hath come among us to destroy usi She hath brought upon us 
the diseases of Egypt, and they cleave unto us I We are 
undone!" 

Through the wine-fogs of their brains the appalling import 
of the saOor's words filtered. Some sobered out of cold terror. 
A low moan went up from the beggars. 
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''Woel Woe! Hen is the kiss of the leper!'' 

^ She was driven from inn to inn,'' taunted ihe 
"* She was hated as the pest ! " 

Not comprehending what transpired, Epaphras reded about 
singing: 

''Thy arms are the gates of the garden of pleasure! Thy 
feet are as doves' wings! Thy mouth is a well of sweet 
water!" 

Archij^ns fiercely struck him on the mouth and turned 
threateningly upon Mary. 

''Thou strumpet! Is this true what is said of thee? 
Speak!" 

Sinking upon her knees, Mary buried her face in her hands. 

"My sins have been as the plagues of a city! My love 
hath been a mockery and a curse, as the sword and the famine 
and the pestilence ! My heart was bitter with hatred. For- 
give me tiiat I went among you ! I beseech you, come with me 
unto Him who f orgiveth dl iniquities, who healeth all dis- 
eases ! Forgive me, as ye would all be forgiven. Yea, come 
with me. For He would have us love one another even as He 
loveth us." 

Distraught, panic-stricken with a nameless apprehension 
and horror, some became maudlin, fell upon the ground, rent 
their garments, and cast dirt upon their heads. In utter 
confusicxi, a hysteria of unreasonable fright, they shrieked 
and cried aloud, their voices drowning Mary's words. 

"Sorceress!" 

"Jezebel!" 

" Throw her down ! Leave her bare ! We are eaten with 
the acid of her transgressions ! " 

Archippus, wringing his hands, lamented in a fearsome 
voice: " The judgment of God hath come upon us I We drank 
of a harlof s cup and became drunken I 'Owe me any plagns 
but the plague of the heart, any mckednefs but the wickedness 
of a woman/ ♦ Woe, woe tmto us ! 

" The blood of our veins tumeth to vinq^ar and our bowels 

• E cclcsiagticm, xxv, ij] 
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TotI ^AU fMliee is but little to the malice of a woman t Let 
iJ^ portion of a sinner fall on her/ " * 

Lifting her tear-dimmed eyes, Mary piteously reached out 
her arms. Before she could speak, Ardiippus furiously smote 
fier on the mouth with his fist. 

'' Behold her! 'Let her be judged after the manner of 
an adulteress/ '' \ 

They fell upon her. Her garments they tore to shreds and 
Tipped from her. They dug their nails viciously into her 
flesh. With a low, sobbing cry, Maiy hud^ed among them, 
her arms extended in unresisting resignation. Bravely she 
closed her eyes. They yelped and howled and hissed and 
gnashed their teeth in maniac frenzy. They smote her face 
with their fists and spat upon her. Seizing her by the hair, 
they dragged her over the ground. 

^'The Lord hath smitten us with an incurable disease I '^ 
The voice of Archippus was raucous, awful. 'A voornan uhu 
the beginning of sin, and because of her we all die! * ** % 

Then they picked up heavy stones. 

* Ecclesiasticus, zzy, 19. 
t ibid^ xdii, 45. 
t Ibid., XXV, 24. 



XXI 

The desert. 

Orer illimitable stretches of crusted saod the suUezi, sultiy 
dawn, with something ominous and almost sinister in i^ 
slinking approach, creepily stretched bleeding fingers. Li a 
tisj of burning chiysoprase glowed the last beacon of the night, 
a fierily white incandescent star. Dark against the opal-^ied 
east> the only relief in that expanse of awful, dead, dnllnuxiot- 
ony, granite boidders and pillars of basalt erected themselves 
blade and bleak. Along the north, the south, the west, purple- 
black mists swathed the horizon. As the dawn increased and 
the sun ros^ they wrapped themselves up and vanished as 
wraiths put to rout. Save for patches of blue spurge and 
meagre tufts of camels' grass, the vast plains were barren of 
vegetation. The sand for long sweeps was smooth as glass, 
of the color of reddish ashes, and reflected the dawn with a 
ghastly glare ; again it broke into rolling ridges and wave-like 
sweUs---« vast petrified ocean. In the vast valleys betweoi the 
long ridges of dunes and the yawning hollows within crescent- 
shaped sand-hills, shimmered a mistily amethystine phosphor- 
escence. Swiftly, magically, the twiUght of ni^t dissolved; 
day broke in desolate, burning glory. 

The silence of the desert was so intense that it became 
virtually audible. It beat upon the ear-drums and of^ressed. 
It seemed that, any mom^t, the earth must burst, or the sky 
crack — as if the universe ooulid not long endure the tense, taut, 
maddening strain of it. The desolation of the r^on wu 
palpable — ^it seemed a thing of bulk, that weighed down insiqp- 
portably from the brassy sky; it closed in from the horizon; it 
suffocated and crushed!, torturing the pores, sapping the veins, 
taking away the breath. It was a living presence, a prescient 
terror, something invisible but conscious, hostile to man, bale- 
ful — a spirit-force, vague, disembodied and monstrous ; a vam- 
pire with its torrid mouth sucking upon the very throat of the 
earth. It partook of the heat of the sun, the glare of the 
brassy sky, the taut, grim stillness; it brooded and hung thei^ 
unreUevable^ unmovable, intangible, insatiate malign, and 
eternal. 

SOD 
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The dead air was nauseous with the odor of sulphur. 

The red sun rose above the sky-line. The horizon^ like 
a Cyclopean furnace, seemed to pour forth molten slag; fhe sky 
fumed with exhalations, gaseous, verdigris-green. Against the 
inflamed dawn, dim and illusory in the swirling maze of steam- 
ing heat-waves, the date trees of an oasis lifted aloft their 
tiidFted palms. A vulture, ghoulish, grisly, glided in slowly- 
narrowing circles in the air. 

It was customary in those days for the members of the 
oenobite conmiunities along the river Jordan, on the first 
Sunday of Lent, to disperse singly through the desert toward 
Arabia and there remain in solitude and prayer until Palm 
Sunday, when, prepared by meditation and fasting, they would 
return to celebrate Easter together. During this penitential 
season they partook of no food save desert herbs. Wandering 
far apart into remote regions of the wilderness, they had no 
craimunication whatever with one another. 

Thus it so happened that, after spending the night with his 
brethren in the singing of psalms and partaking of com- 
munion, Zozimus, a monk of the community of St. John the 
Baptist on the Jordan, faxei forth one morning, leaving the 
river behind him. He travelled with his face to the east, 
chanting: 

" The Lard is my light and my saivaiion: whom shall I 
feart The Lord is the strength of my life: of whom then 
shall lie afraid? '' 

Zozimus was an aged man^ acquainted with the decrees and 
doctrines of the Church councils and wise in theological 
problems and speculations. He was gifted in letters and for 
fifty-three years had lived in the same hut, praising Ood and 
copying upon papyrus the epistles of St Paul, his favorite 
apostle. For twenty days Zozimus travelled through the desert, 
partaking of no food save the meagre juice of acrid herbs, de- 
voting his nights to prayer and to struggling with demons. 
On the mom of the twentieth day, weakened by privations and 
the sapping heat of the wilderness, Zozimus was prepared to 
retrace his steps homeward when he saw, in the distance, the 
trees of an oasis looming against the sky. Fearing lest weak- 
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ness overcome him before he shoold complete his retain, 
ZozimuB gratefully beheld the promise of wild dates and cool 
water, and, deeming it expedient to refresh himself, bent hk 
steps thither. 

The sand broke into feathery flakes beneath his feet The 
snlphurous air parched his lungs and cracked the membranes 
of his throat. In the glare of the snn his eyes ached witii 
the sting of needle-pricks. The silence drammed in his ears. 
He was terribly faint. 

Zozimus knew that the evil ones often tormented the travel- 
lers of the desert with illusions of oases — date trees burdened 
with fruit, and distant springs surrounded by lush grasses. 
More than once his weary feet had sought the seductive shade 
of mirages. Prepared at any moment to see the date trees 
roll up and vanish, he experienced an enthusiastic delight wfaoi, 
as he approached, he saw concrete evidence of the actual 
existence of the refreshing garden spot in the presence of 
dragon flies, lilac- and <^al-winged. Presently he heard the 
hum of wild bees, and locusts thrunmiing their love-lyres in 
the trees. Uttering a prayer of thanksgiving; he quidcened 
his steps. 

Terrified, Zozimus stopped short at the very verge of the 
oasis ; for, kneeling on the grass in the shade of the palms, 
he beheld a woman. At first thought he believed her to be a 
demon. He had gone far beyond those r^ons of the desert 
where penitents sought seclusion ; yet, as he gazed about, iriiat 
he saw reassured him. The woman was emaciated to a shadow, 
her skin was white as snow. Her handiB, clasped upon her 
bosom, were thin and wasted. Years before, her clothes most 
have fallen in decay from her, but her hair, falling nigh to her 
feet, clothed her in a shroud of wondrous gold. Her face 
was uplifted toward the dawn, her features glowed like alabas- 
ter lighted with flame. Her pale lips moved in prayer. Her 
eyes, wondrously wide open, gazed afar as one given even in 
waking to divine dreams. Built against a cave in a granite 
rock, Zozimus beheld a small hut constructed of reeds, ptfan 
leaves, and plastered with mud. Therein he saw a paJlet of 
leaves, a water-jar, an earthen-ware bowl, and aboTe tiie door, 
crudely made of dried branches, a cross. 
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Amazed yet gratified at finding a penitent in the remote 
depths of this burning desolation, Zozimus stepped forward 
and made the sign of the cross. 

« Peace be unto thee/' he said. " Glory to Christ ! ^ 

The woman rose slowly to her feet For sheer excess of 
weakness her limbs trembled tmder her. Her body seemed 
yirtually worn away to the soul; indeed, as a translucent veil 
it seemed imbued with the lustrous immaculate whiteness of 
a chastened spirit within. The woman moved forward, and 
smiled with a gentle sweetness. 

" Welcome, brother. Peace be tmto thee.** 

Lifting his hand, Zozimus pronounced the customary bene- 
diction. 

** Thou hast wandered far, brother? ^ the woman asked. 

^From the community of St. John the Baptist on the 
Jordan. Enowest thou the place?'' 

^ Many years ago, when I came hither from Jerusalem, I 
passed thy hermitage, and one of thy brethren gave unto me 
three loaves of bread and a pitcher of water." 

Zozimus, overcome, entreated the woman weakly — 

''Sister, I am faint!" 

From her hut the woman brought forth an earthen basin, 
which she filled at the spring. The monk drank thirstily. 
She brought forth also the honey of wild bees, dried locusts, 
and a bunch of wild dates. Zozimus ate sparingly. 

** Hast thou been in the wilderness long, sister? " 

'' For many years, and from the time I came hither unto 
this day, I have not gazed upon the face of humankind." 

** Verily, the ways of God are strange ! And all the years 
thou hast given thyself unremittingly to penance, fasting, and 
atoning for thy sins ? " 

''Tea, brother. Night and day have I sought to purge 
myself of my old impurities, and have prayed for those who 
sinned by me." 

" This is indeed commendable, and thou hast undoubtedly 
gained in grace and the favor of Heaven. Therefore thou 
bidest the time when the Heavenly Bridegroom will come unto 
thee?" 

"Yea • . when I shall be made one with all fh^ 
world in His love and (me with the Father." 
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The desert all around steamed like a cauldron of molten 
lead at white heat Dragon-flies darted like flames in tiie air. 
The two— man and woman — ^were alone in a world of silence 
and fire. 

^ Thou hast gone singularly far from the habitations of 
men, sister/' Zozimus concluded his repast ^'Tis in the 
silence we draw nigh to God.'' 

** Qod is ever nigh to us if our hearts are open to receive 
Him. I came here after a sinful and troublous life in the 
world. Oody in His mercy, forgave me my sins. Therefore 
did I seek to purge my nature of its lower cravings, and to 
learn the truth more dearly that I might be prepared to be 
bom again upon the earth and to repair all the evil I had 
wrought'* 

The mcmk gazed at the woman with dubious questioning. 

'^ Why sayest thou that thoa wilt be bom again upon the 
earth? Can a man be bom again when he is old? Can he 
enter the second time into his mother's womb and be bom? ** 

" Thus have men asked before thee, brother. Plato, flie 
philosopher, perceived that the progression of the soul is 
through lives upon the earth. Christ Jesus proclaimed this 
opportunity for expiation and redemption through His love. 
Know ye not that which is bom of the flesh is flesh?— our 
body dieth and perisheth, but the soul liveth on. That iriiich 
is bom of the ^irit is spirit The flesh profiteth nothing; 
save it is the transient vehicle through which the eternal soul 
accomplishes its work in the world of men. Christ hath said, 
' Unless a com of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit f Thus it is 
with the soul; we die that we may be bom with increased life. 
Therefore, for the lives that are to come, do I prepare mysell^ 

The monk's voice was harshly rebuMng. 

** Hast thou not repented? Thy words, woman, savor of 
the lying philosophies of the pagans, and Plato was an 
accursed heathen and idolater. Well do I know that many 
who profess Christ, even Origen, have fallen into the accursed 
belief of the reincamation of souls — a false and pemidons 
doctrine. Why, foolish woman, shouldst thou desire to lite 
a mortal life again? Art thou not desirous of eternal joj?" 
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The woman^ of utter exhaustion^ sank upon the grass. 
There was grave music in her voice as she answered : 

''My brother^ what is eternal joy? Is it to pass into a 
heaven of supine ease and wear a crown? To rest eternally? 
Kay^ brother, rather shall our joy not be in an eternal labor of 
love? Shall we not seek to bring the lost — ^yea, even those in 
the uttermost hell — ^into the fold of God's love? Hath not 
Jesus enjoined to love others as He loveth us? Did He not 
descend Himself into the depth of hell to recall the fallen 
spirits there? Did He not pray before He died that all the 
world, all that lives — ^in this world and the world without — 
mi^t become one with Him, in His fold, and thus one witii 
the Father?'' 

Zozimus's brows knitted in a scowl. 

''How canst thou effect the salvation of the lost in hell? 
If a man die in sin he is damned utterly. His punishment 
endareth forever." 

The woman answered gently: 

" Believest thou any soul is damned save by its own per- 
verse will ? Our spirits have travelled far through the eterni- 
ties, brother; we have wandered over many wrong ways and 
through great darknesses. But One hath come who holdeth 
the Light and shows the Way ! • . . Though a man be dead 
in his sins and hear His voice, yet he shall live ! " 

" If a man be baptized and enter the fold of the Church 
he shall be saved," muttered the monk. "Otherwise the 
wrath of God will rest upon him. For the wrath of God is 
etemaL^ 

"Brother, the love of God lasteth forever and ever!" 
the woman's voice thrilled. *'Ood is love, and he that dwelleth 
in lave, dweUeth in Ood, and Ood in him/* 

Zozimus retorted fiercely: 

" Those who die in sin forfeit the love of God and bum 
f<»ever. There is no forgiveness after death." 

The woman's eyes gleamed. 

"Brother, shalt thou compass the love of God by the 
measure of time, of a day and a night? Shalt thou circum- 
scribe His mercy to the brief space of a man's life? Did 
Jesus Himself not say: 'The hour is coming, and now is, when 
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the dead shall hear the Voice of the Son of man, and {key 
that hear shall live' f' 

ZozimtiB rose with a stem air of saciOBanct anthoiity. 

'^ Thy words sound strange from a penitent, and saTor of 
heresj' It hath been agreed by the fatiiers that the aonls of 
those who died before Christ were not utterly ccmdanned. 
Now that He hath come and entrusted His keys with ihe Holy 
Church, only those who are bom by the waters of baptism into 
His militant kingdom^ the Church, will be saved.'* 

Gazing upward, sorrowfully, the woman adced : 

** And limitest thou His kingdom to this world? " 

Zozimus drew himself up austerely. 

** Unto Peter He entrusted the power of loosing and bind- 
ing. Unto him He gave the keys of His kingdom. Verily, 
His kingdom is that of the Hdy Catholic Churchy without 
which there is no salvation.'' 

'^ Brother, how canst thou circumscribe the realm of Him 
who swingeth suns and stars in their majesty through the 
firmament to the dominion of men who in divers fcnmuls 
speak His Name? 'The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation; neither shall they say, "Lo here!** nor "Lo 
there! " For behold the kingdom of Ood is within youl * " 

Her voice trailed into silence. Zozimus, confused and 
vexed, spoke harshly: 

'' Christ hath left His keys with the Holy Church. She 
alone can bind or loose, forgive or retain. Whoso is not of her 
. fold is damned and there is no life in him ! '' 

The woman responded: 

** Christ said: 7/ any man hear My words and believe not, 
I judge him not, for I came not to judge the world, but to save 
the world! ' We are all children of God and brothers of the 
humankind. Why, therefore, should those of the Churdi 
hate the Arians and persecute unbelievers? Why should yoa 
deny salvation without the Church to any, living or dead? 
* If a man say: I love Ood, and hate his brother, he is a liar.' 
Brother, in the supplication Christ uttered in the presence of 
His disciples before He went into Gethsemane the Lord Jesus 
prayed, 'Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also whiA 
shall believe on Me through their word; that they mag be one 
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as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee; that they may also 
be one in us/ We are all partakers of one another's deeds 
and destinies, and we shall be saved and become one with Qoi, 
only as we save others and the race of men becomes one with 
God« *If a man live unto himself, prizing his own life, he 
shall lose it '; he that loses his life for Christ's sake in obeying 
His word shall gain it Why should we be concerned regard- 
ing the selfish salvation of our own soul, or seek perpetual rest ? 
Would thy soul not weary in a heaven where there are no 
works of love to be done, no triumphs to be achieved? Brother, 
the labor of the soul is infinite. Yerily, as the wind that 
Cometh and goeth, and bloweth where it listeth, thus it is with 
the immortal spirit that cometh in and goeth out from the 
world of matter, through many mortal lives, ever doing Ood's 
will, ever developing, and finding pasture. Brother, * 'The 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof: hut he that doeth the 
wUl of Ood abideth forever . . • hereby perceive we the 
love of Ood, because He laid down His life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren/ Yea, brother, 
even to dying and taking up our lives again and yet again/' 

''Woman, how canst thou speak of saving others? For 
I say unto thee, the keys of salvation are entrusted to the 
Church and her priests. Si Paul hath commanded women to 
remain silent and be under obedience. How darest thou pre- 
sume to speak concerning the purposes and nature of Ood? " 

The woman answered gently: 

'' My brother, within my heart as in a mirror have been 
reflected the sins and sorrows of all womankind. I have lived, 
I have loved, I have sufiFered; I have sinned and been forgiven. 
I speak as one arisen from the dead, which is the death of sin. 
I have heard the truth." 

Zozimus lifted his hand and with a gesture of crushing 
authority challengingly propounded to Mary a problem which 
at the time was one of the most seriously discussed and agitat- 
ing sources of controversy and speculation among the Fathers :t 

''Thou sayest, prestunptuously, woman, that thou hast 
learned the truth. Tell me, what dost thou know concerning 

•IJolmii,17;iii,16. 
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the natuie of God? Hath He such stature as a man, a body, 
and height and breadth? Doth He hare hands and limbs, 
and canst then measure them with the space of cubits? Doth 
He walk as mankind with l^pB? Doth He speak with a tongue? 
Is His voice heard? Doth He have a body, a beard, and hair 
and nails?" 

Her eyes gleaming with an incomprehensible passion, a 
vast exaltation, the woman breathed the words careasively: 

''Ood i$ a spirii, and they ikat worship Him tMui worMp 
Him in spirit and in truth!*' 

^'Methinks thou hast become somewhat vain-gioiious, 
sister/' said the monk. ''A greater humility would more 
befit thee, and a silent conformance to the faith. Hast thou 
considered the position of woman in heaven ? Or her rdatiou 
to men in the kingdom? Enowest thou some of tbe fatiiers 
deny to woman a soul ? * Nevertheless^ while the testimony of 
the holy apostles indicates that indubitably she hath a soul, 
it must be^ as St. Paul inferred, inferior to men's. It was unto 
men that the Lord Jesus entrusted the keys of His ChurdL 
He gave His command unto Peter.** 

^ Who denied Him thric^" the woman answ^ed sadly. 

** His apostles ate with Him at supper," sternly announced 
the monk. ** Them He bade consecrate the Eucharist" 

'' Yet one betrayed Him to the priests, and of those wbo 
ate with Him, andl whose feet He lovingly washed, ncMie but 
one companioned Him to Calvary — a sfaranger carried His 
cross. Yea, and a woman wiped the perspiration from His 
brow. Women knelt at His feet when He died. Save John, 
Peter and the others gazed from afar." 

'' When He rose again," thundered Zozimus, ^ He appeared 
unto His apostles and 'opened their underetanding to ihe 
Scriptures/ Women were not intrusted with the spreading of 
the Gospel." 

" Brother," said the woman tenderly, " 'He appeared first 
to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devOs. 
And she went and told them thai had been with Him, as (key 

* A]0o one of the amariiig aaiertionB of certain of the early 
fathers. * 
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mourned and wept And they, when they had heard that He 
was alive and had been seen of her, believed notl"^ 

Zozimus's face angrily contorted. 

** Woman brought the curse of original sin into the worlds'' 
he fiercely declaimed. '' She was bc^^ed by the snake and 
brought evil and wretchedness and damnation upon her seed. 
Forever and ever she is accursed! St Paul hath said: 'Let 
the woman learn in silence with aU subjection. . • • Suf- 
for not a woman to teach, nor to usurp atUhority over the man, 
but to be in silence. For Adam was not deceived, but the 
woman being deceived was in the transgression/ ** 

Faint from long fasting, the woman closed her eyes. 

'^ Thou speakest the words of Paul concerning women. I 
have heard the voice of One greater than Paul. Unto me and 
to all women, His voice speaks forever, 'Woman arise! ' " 

Zozimus sternly rebuked her: 

''Dost thou presume, miserable woman, to speak as it 
is forbidden — ^to usurp the authority of the successors of the 
apostles to whom the spreading of the Gospel was given? '' 

'' When He had risen, Jesus chose a woman to bear the 
news of His resurrection unto men,'' the woman replied. 
**Unto her who had been reviled and condemned, the 
Magdalene, He appeared, saying: 'Go to My brethren and say 
unto them, '* I ascend unto My Father and your Father; and 
to My Ood and your Oodl '\ 

" Perchance, brother, in time to come, when men are scat- 
tered and lost in the confusion of worldly pursuits and creeds 
and doctrines, in wickedness and greed, yea, when the world 
is torn by wars and the rumors of wars, women shall bear unto 
them the glad tidings that Truth and Mercy have risen from 
the dead, and proclaim, what men too oft forget, that Ood is 
Love!'' 

Only vaguely comprehending the woman's words^ Zozimus 
sensed in them an unformulated rebuke and what seemed to 
him accursed heresy. Humble as she ^as and gentle, the monk 
r^;arded her with increasing disapproval and rising anger. 

*Thou hast said thou wert a sinner.'* 

* St. Mark xvi, 9, 10, and 11. 
t St. John zx, 17. 
84 
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*^ In the city of Alexandria I was of all sinneiB the most 
eminent in my false glory and shame. The wc^^ld rang with 
the name of Mary the courtesan.^ 

Thunderstruck, the monk reeled backwards, his eyes Ua^ 
ing with incredulous horror. 

''They told me,'' said he, hoarsely, ''that Mary of 
Alexandria,^ that woman of abominations, was dead.'' 

Mary extended her arms heavenward, her &ce glowiiig. 

" She that was dead in her sins is alive again ! Maiy of 
Alexandria liveth in the Lord I " 

" Silence I Thy words reek of blasph^ny I " 

Zozimus drew his haircloth garment dose about him as if 
he feared contamination from a leper. His^ form seoned to 
dilate terribly with wrath and ocmdemnation. His voice 
swelled to a great roar: 

" Thou art Mary of Alexandria ! Most infamous of sin- 
ners, how darest thou presume upon the long-suffering mercy 
<^ the Lord ! Woe to me, that I, a consecrated priest^ diould 
have listened unto thee! That I, a priest, should have bandied 
words with thee! Woe unto thee! Thou art then that woman 
of infamy more scarlet than the woman of Babylon ! Thou art 
then that woman who didst corrupt men given to piety ! Thou 
bride of the beast! Thou enemy of Ood and His Churdi, 
wo^ I say, woe unto thee! Thou art as a city fiUed with 
plagues! Thy words are a pestilence!" He rent his robe. 
" Flee from the light of day ! Cover thyself with sand ! Hide 
thy face from the sun ! Miserable f ool^ how darest thou pre- 
sume thou art pardoned? Thy veiy penitence is a mockery 
and affront to Ood!" 

His words choked in his throat, and he reeled away at 
what, for a moment, he saw. Her face buried in her pabns, 
Mary, crushed by the priest's bitter words, crouched upon the 
ground. As Zozimus spoke, suddenly, wondrously, Mary's 
body seemed to dissolve to a filmed transparence and, as a 
prism of glass imprisoning a great light within, glowed with 
fire white as the snows of mountains. Affrighted, the monk 
clapped his palms over his eyes. When he looked again, the 
glory had departed. Swathed in her golden hair, Mary lay 
sobbing on the ground. 
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Sanitten with a troubled misgiviiigy conscience-stricken^ 
Zozimus fearfully moved toward Mary, his hand extended. 

** Sister, perchance God hath heard thy prayers, and I 
have been hasty and harsh in judgment. Forgive me, for verily 
the ways of God are strange/' 

Mary lifted her face with gratitude and gladness. 

" I was a great sinner and God forgave me. My sins were 
as a heavy darkness, but I beheld the Light of Life.'' 

Awed by the meekness and patient sweetness of the woman, 
and the exaltation of love shining from her face, 2i0zimus made 
the sign of the cross in benediction. 

'^ I go from thee. This hath been a strange experience. 
Verily thou wert a great sinner, and if I spoke hastily, ^twas 
but from horror of thy wrong-doings. Sister, I shall report 
imto my brethren that I have met thee, and tell the holy 
Patriarch of Jerusalem of thy penitence. The news of the 
favor thou hast found of God may prove salutary in bringing 
sinners to repent" 

Sising, Mary feebly made her way into her hut, where she 
secured dates and honey ; these she gave unto the monk. 

^ A year hence, if it be the will of the Lord, I shall return 
hither during the penitential season, and I will bring with me, 
that we may partake of it together, the eucharistic bread. 
Peace be with thee, sister." 

'* Brother, peace be unto thee." 

Turning his face toward the Jordan, Zozimus, without look- 
ing back, passed onward into the desert, chanting: 

''Oh, the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God I How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
inscrutable His ways I 

*'For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who 
hath been His counsellor? 

''For of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all 
things : To whom be glory forever ! " 

The sun reached the zenith. The desert blazed with a dry 
red heat. Zozimus, returning to tell the world of the con- 
Yeision of Mary, was swallowed in the glaring distance. Waves 
•f heat torridly rose like steam, the sand-hills seemed to heave 
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and undulate. Behind the burning clouds along the horizon 
the shadow-adumbrations of gigantic figures moTed slowly, 
softly^ with an appalling majesty. 

'' Lord,'' breathed Maiy, a swoiming faintness oYercoming 
her. ^ Thy will be done cm earth as it is in Heayen. . . . 
I await Thy summons, oh my Lord. Tarry not too long! . . ." 

Far, far away, with the sound of thunder, a voice seemed 
to call: 

''Women, arise!'' 

Within a dazzling mirage of burning vapor Mary saw an 
angelic host with faces shining like suns. They rose wittijojous 
triumphance toward heaven. 

And the voice spake again: 

** These are they who, bearing the burden of the races of 
the world, have overcome the world and the sins of their seed 1 
These are they who, despised of men, have endured sorrow 
and drunk of the cup of tears, who were condemned of men 
and stoned, but are now exalted in the power and gloiy (ji 
Heaven. For behold, they have loved mudi. Their sins were 
as scarlet; they are become whiter than snow. Verily, there 
is joy in the presence of the angels ! Brides of the heav^y 
kingdom I Women, arise ! " 

Summoning trumpet peals darionly swelled through the 
burning skies. 

Her face enrapt, illumined, Maiy passed into the coma of 
exhaustion. 
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Without her hnt in the shade of the palms, Maiy lay 
upon a pallet of dried grass and leaves. Over her frail body 
her long, golden hair swathed her like a luminous shroud. Her 
hands, like withered lilies, were crossed upon her breast Her 
bosom scarcely stirred with respiration. Her lips moved in 
prayer. Her eyes, feverish and distended, gazed afar over the 
desert toward where a serried line of black spots drifting along 
the horizon marked a caravan bound from one outpost of 
civilization to another. 

The sky bumedl like molten blue-green brass. The atmos- 
jAere fumed with heat-waves and the odor of sulphur. Break- 
ing the torrid stillness, far, far away sounded the plan- 
gently sweet tinkle of silver camel bells. 

Tttie swollen sun rolled sluggishly down the sky. The date 
trees, smitten with heat, drooped their glistening palms. The 
tinkle of bells faded. The black specks vanished. Mary 
gazed after the disappearing procession with a welling tender- 
ness, a yearning melancholy in her heart. The first evidence 
of human life since the visit of the monk Zozimus nearly a 
year before, the distant vision afforded Mary's thoughts a link 
to the human world far beyond, and to her life of the past. 
Utterly exhausted, her vitality ebbing, Mary was about to 
venture forth on that strangest of all human journeys: her 
sins, her temptations, her penitence and purgings over, she 
was about to embark for those mysterious goals beyond the 
uncharted deserts of the Infinite. Hers was the waiting 
caravan of death. 

Between periods pf swooning torpor and delirium, Mary's 
mind cleared for intervals with that pretematurally vivid con- 
sciousness which sometimes accompanies extreme physical 
exhaustion. And in the hours preceding her death Mary com- 
passed her life since the days of her childhood, and, considering 
her sins, her sufferings, all through which she had passed, she 
weighed the losses and values of her experiences, and saw 
reflected within herself, as in a crystal, the eternal all^ory 
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of the quest of all womankind. EnsUved, piostitiited, and 
despised, she had traversed woman's long way of sorrow; 
hers had been the desire and the blind seeking of all women 
for the Light Unchangeable, the Love Eternal; hers had been 
all women's burden and heartache, all women's subjection to 
men's lusts, injustice, and condemnation; hers, too, the divine 
pardon and vindication of women; hers the promise of all 
women's emancipation and glorious redemption in the yean 
to come. 

During her life of penitential preparation in the desert 
Mary had gained in wondrous knowledge and spiritual power. 
At the door of deatii the lamp of her spirit was brilliantly 
burning. Overcoming herself and her carnal earth-nature, 
she had overcome the world, and the desires of the world. But 
this had not been without terrible struggles. For years after 
she retired to the wilderness she was beset by insupportable 
temptations. The flesh had grievously troubled her. At first 
her very privations seemed to whip to added fury the cravings 
of her grosser physical nature. In her dreams by night she 
re-lived the past; she again harangued the mobs from the 
terrace of the Serapium and gloated upon the suffering of the 
martyrs; again she pursued the Christians with her hatred, 
and sought love amid corruptions and iniquities; she reigned 
in her palace in Brucheum, and gave herself to moi she 
resented and abhorred. Waking, she was filled with horror 
and bitter remorse, and with all the fiercer ardor sought to 
purify herself with mortifications. 

Day and night voluptuous visions taunted her imaginaticm ; 
the desert mirages presented delectable temptations. Often, as 
twilight fell, the date trees about her hut transformed them- 
selves into the tall, lithe bodies of Nubians ; they moved about 
her lasciviously and, bending, menaced her with atxHninations. 
Maximilian returned by moonlight^ and breathed hoUy into 
her ears, " Thy mouth, Mary, thy mouth I " Waking, some- 
times she would find a jackal breatiiing foully and dnxding 
saliva upon her face. 

At midday she would see coming across the sands a youth, 
nude save for a leopard skin about his loins. In the sunlight 
his body was white as milk; his limbs resilient, his hips sway- 
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ing to and fro gracefully from side to side. He wotdd embrace 
her^ and as she struggled he would vanish. In the steaming 
heat-yapors she would behold hosts of horsemen riding upon 
horses, all of them desirable young men, clothed most gor- 
geously in attire dyed with yermilion ; her fancy strained after 
them, and then with bitter self-reproach she would recall 
herself. 

To purge herself of all physical desire, through the days, 
months, and years, she exposed her body to the blistering sun^ 
covered her limbs with burning sand, flogged herself with 
whips of palm-fibre, lacerated her flesh, and beat her breasts 
with stones. In these mortifications she found no reason for 
pride; they were not, as with too many of the ascetics, the 
vain-glorious means of obtaining a reputation for piety and a 
saintly renown among others. Neither did) Mary expect for 
these self -torments any celestial rewards. Mary did not seek 
nor desire a miraculous translation at death into a region of 
perpetual joy. She sought only to prepare herself for further 
lives of reparation before her— eartUy incarnations which 
should be but continuous links of a conscious life everlasting 
in the love of Jesus Christ. 

In that vast wilderness, far from humankind, Mary 
acquired a detached perspective upon all life. She had brought 
with her, when she came from Jerusalem, certain of the writ- 
ings of Plato, of Plotinus, and the Gospel of St. John written 
on papyrus. These gave her food for study and meditation. 

As Mary subjugated the flesh, her comprehension of the 
scope of life and the divine purpose of Creation expanded and 
deepened; she developed that spiritual sense of perception 
which sees beneath the appearance of things ; the consciousness 
of her deeper spirit was quickened, and in flares of supernal 
inspiration Mary was given the understanding of hidden truths 
and favored with heavenly revelations. There were illuminat- 
ing instants when, flashing upon her inner vision, she beheld 
a spectacle sublime and terrible— when the firmament blazed 
witii a ganglia of fire-sk^ins, a maze of torrential rivers of 
flame weaving an inextricable and wondrous fabric throughout 
the universe — ^the veins and arteries of all creation pulsing with 
the life-force, the radiant energy of which constellations are 
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bom and planets Titalized with life^ and wbich, mahing from 
the ineSMe Fountain Source of Being, from ihe burning 
Womb of Qod EQmaelf , eTolves throughout the spacer upon the 
uncomprehending blanknees and the daik, diyine illnai)Oii% 
▼iaiona, creations, and stellar systems in the weaying of vfaidi 
a million years are as a day and a day as a milh'on yearn, — 
in which, time existing, time exists not> and in which all 
things Ihat shall be already are, and the things wfaidi are 
hare alreadljr been. 

There were moments oi divine intoxication when thought, 
reascm, emotion, and identity were swept away, when, with an 
insupportable ecstasy, Maiy felt herself abmrbed into the 
breath of God sweeping through and filling all space. Thoe 
were blinding, swift-smiting instants again when she per- 
ceived herself and all things existing in God; when past, 
present^ future, time and spac^ constellations within cmistd- 
lations^ existences within existences, forms within forma, iUu- 
eioDS within illusions, dreams within dreams, were contained 
within a living Presence, a Universal Soul ^ch, as a limpid 
crystalline prism occupying all space, visioned within itsdf, 
by the reflection of its own Unchangeable Light, all things that 
change. . . • These w&re moments of incommunicable 
transport, when Mary seemedi to share in the vibrant rapture 
of all living things, when the spaces rang with the mi^ty 
anthems of marching suns, when the breath of Grod, as a wind 
sweeping the lyres of the omstellations, filled the univoae 
with hymnal thunders of creative joy. 

The integral and indissoluble relationship of all life was 
revealed unto her— from crawling reptiles to flying birds, from 
the fluid monad cell to man. She apprehended the permeating 
kinship of stones and stars, of water and fire, of matter and 
spirit, and appreciated as a verily that the dual forces of 
matter and spirit are akin, each partaking of and merging into 
the nature of the other, yet each antipodal and necessary to 
the manifestation of its opposite; both expressing th^ phe- 
nomena in million-fold gradations and variations of tuanL 
Mary beheld that the surface life of the world visible to men 
is only one of the infinite combinations of the dual elements — 
that tiiere is a life of the air, a life of the water, a life of the 
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fire, a life of the ether, a life of the higher realms such as 
Plato had depicted, and lives beyond the morning star — alti- 
tudes which no flesh could assail. St. Paul had ascended 
through seven heavens. Mary sensed by the mystic intuitions 
of her spirit seven million times seven million heavens — states 
of being in the remote eternities whose august majesty no mor- 
tal could endure. Yet, unto the uttermost Empyrean, where 
God reigns in His Absolute Olory, where the All merges into 
the Nothing, and the cycle of being begins anew, into that awful 
vortex of consuming splendor wherein all is engulfed to be 
plunged again with a down-rushing descent into the darkness 
of the formless void, — ^unto that End which is the Begin- 
ning — ^Mary beheld the course of man, the ceaseless evolution 
and travail and joy of everlasting life. . . • 

In contemplation Mary entered into myriad phases of 
conscious being. Attuning her spirit to that life-rhythm 
which quickens the earth, Mary stirred with the germinal 
flux of the world's springs and fructifying seasons, pulsed 
with the laboring thrill of seeds fermenting into life through 
barren fields, of flowers bursting into bloom, of leaves quiver- 
ing beneath caressive rains. She melted with exquisite pleas- 
ure in the mating rapture of singing birds. She soared with 
the rush of the winds, exulted in the tumult of storms, and, 
with swelling freedom, respired with the breathing of the 
seas. Through the sweep of these vast panoramic divinations 
Mary beheld the evolution of the life-spark through all the 
multitude of visible forms; she saV the germinal essence like 
s vast ocean heaving up within the world of matter, in flux and 
reflux, take visible vesture through the earth in spring and 
ebb in winter as wave crests rise and break. She perceived 
the inchoate force assume its individual nucleus through earth- 
birth, condense its centre of being, and achieve its ^oitic con- 
fldousness through a myriad incarnations. 

From the amorphous cell to man she comprehended the 
evolution of the divine spirit toward the consummation of the 
vision of Jesus Christ for the spirit's redemption — an immortal 
existence with a continuing integrity of consciousness which 
should withstand the dissevering shock of physical death, a 
life everlasting wherein men should become as gods in the 
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sublime undentanding of oneness with the all-penneating 
divine soul; the final transfiguration of the world aiid the 
ascension of all humankind as an army of Titan ang&is scaling 
realms upon realms^ stars upon stars, heavens upon heB,Y€D&, 
until they entered into Qod. In the struggle toward this stu- 
pendous translation of humanity, she realized she must take 
her part as sister, mother, teacher and loving ministrant d 
the race. 

From out of her own experience she had learned the mys- 
terious lesscHi of temptaticHi and sin, and the conquering 
strength of rehabilitation and victory; that, in accordance to 
the depths into which one has sunk, so shall one, in rising 
from the depths and overcoming sin, gain in penetration of 
vision and superior power; that the profounder the fall, tiie 
higher the ^ory, and the greats the rejoicing anumg the 
choirs of heaven. Mary knew that the distraction of carnal 
indlulgence and worldly desire, diverting the spirit from its 
concentrated upward climb, disint^rates and disperses its 
coalesced individuality, even as all human affection and lim, 
imbued with and partaking of the leavening of the divine, 
strengthen tod make invincible the spiritual entity. By loving 
as Christ had loved and by overcoming the world^ out ci ibe 
blind struggle with the chaos of material appearances and the 
brute passions of gross matter cleaving unto itself, the soul 
should emerge a " king of the city " — " a son of God.** And 
in the coming aeons her own utter expiation lay in leading 
those in darkness unto the light of that Sun which illumined 
her soul's pathway and — as she had suffered abominations and 
defilemen1» in pandering to the carnal affinities of tl^ flesh — 
in revealing the truth of that Love which is of the spirit and 
of the essence of the Celestial Father. 

As she ascended heights beycmd the morning star, so Mary 
descended unto depths of nij^t where no stars are. Th^e 
were dizzying, down-rushing moments of horror when she was 
hurled through abysses of hells. Even as Mary knew that the 
mightiest angels could fall, likewise did she know that the 
most unutterably miserable and perverted of the damned mi^ 
turn tiieir faces from iniquity and reascend the path of r^ener- 
'•tion. Being immortal, she knew that the spirit must either 
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rise in beauty^ love^ and power^ or sink in evil and misery. 
As she enjoyed the Unchangeable Lights Mary experienced the 
crushing horror of the Eternal Dark; as she beheld all things 
reflected and contained in Ood as in a burning crystal em- 
bracing illimitable time and space^ she discovered therein the 
mysterious coexistence of good and evil, of heaven and hell^ 
of salvation find damnation ; assailing realms of snpersplendent 
beanty and beatific happiness^ she also plumbed pits of pro- 
digious darkness and immitigable woe. ^ 

Evening— the evening of the world^s day, and the evening 
of Mary's mortal life— drew nigh. With a wistful affection 
Mary watched the irid-winged creatures dbrting amid the 
foliage of the desert garden ; with a faint melancholy tender^ 
ness she listened to the drumming of locusts and the humming 
of the world's bees. Her heart welled up as a foimtain of 
gibing sweet water with gratitude for all that had been — 
yea, for all the suffering, all the shame, and all that she had 
gained therefrom. Mary realized that she stood upon the 
threshold of the Eternal. Its mystery was before her. She 
experienced the trembling awe, the bated, breathless, dreadful 
suspense of one on the brink of some stupendous adventure. 
Her mortal body at intervals resisted spasmodically with the 
involuntary physical recoil of one suspended over an abyss 
and about to fall. But with a confident calm, an indomitable 
hope, she waited^ her hands crossed upon her bosom, utterly 
unafraid. She gazed upon the earth with a vast, embracing 
tenderness; for as the years had passed and her understanding 
had become more clear, an increasing and consuming love for 
all breathing, living things possessed her. All Nature had 
unveiled itself as the protean mirror of the Divine. Even as 
the Egyptian sages had foimd in the beetle a manifesttation 
of the sacred essence of Godi, so Mary beheld in the most 
humble creatures — ^from insects to blooming flowers, from 
crawling reptiles to flying birds— evidences of the Divine 
Presence. Bees and dragon-flies, attracted by the sympathy 
she felt, alighted on her hands and flew about her as she 
walked in prayer. Scorpions and poisonous reptiles no longer 
had menace for her; lizards trailed after her footsteps as if 
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aware of one who abhorred no living thing. Leopazdi^ pm- 
therSy and hyenas came to her hiding-plaoe, and, making no 
attempt to harm her, became her subjects and her friends. 

With a gaze of fond and Tagaely sad faiewdl, Maiy 
watched the sun drop in the firmament The tropic night sad- 
denly fell. A breath of refreshing coolness soottied MMifu 
brow. The swollen stars, fierily colored, panted in the sl^. 
Mary prayed: 

^' Lord, Thy world is fair as the reflected smile of Thy 
dream ! If such be Thy will, take me nnto Thyself, that I 
may be refreshed in the living waters of Thy spirit! Let 
me be baptized in the living streams of Thy grace that, with 
renewed strength, I may cmae again and lead others nnto Theel 
Thou art the Way, Thon art the Light, Thou art the Truth 
ofLove! . . . Thon art the Door of Life EtemaL . . . 
If such be Thy will, let me alter in . . ." 

An oppressive, awesome hush lay npcm the world. Although 
there was no moon, the brilliancy ol the desert stars flooded 
the atmosphere with a faint luminescence. The air was tan^ 
still ; not a leaf of the palm trees stirred. 

Toward midnight, ont of the silence and the distance, Kaiy 
slowly became aware of the approach of dim, inchoate blnis— 
they came ont of the darkness in eveiy direction, and as they 
neared the oasis they assumed bnlk and concrete form. They 
came in serried processions, in innnmerable numbers; they 
moved slowly and made no sound save that of the brittle flak- 
ing of sand cracking and the patter of moving feet. PausiDg 
at a distance from wh^e Mary lay, they outspread in a vast 
circle and crouched low to the earth. The apparition was 
indescribably weird. Mary watched with a dull amazement 
Abruptly, and as one body, the circle of crouching creatures 
rose to their haimches — and a shriU, mournful, sustained 
howl pierced the stillness. Mary understood. Tlie animals 
of the desert, in bereaved grief, had come to attend her death. 
The heart of the woman thrilled with a poignant tenderness 
and deep awe. After the prolonged outcry, they cringed low 
to the earth — ^panthers, leopards, wolves, wild goats, and hyaias 
— and waited in terror and expectancy. Slowly and by d^reei 
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Maiy became conscious, in the far remoteness of the wilderness, 
of the low, rhythmic wail of sobbing winds. 

For a whUe she prayed softly ; for a while she slept Her 
vitality ebbed; her pulse-beat subsided. 

Shrilly, dismally the wind wailed its anguish in the dis- 
tance of the desert, now advancing with a hollow, hungry 
menace, now retreating and dying away with low-dwindling 
famished whines. For a long while there was silence. Then 
suddenly, as though it swept down from the very skies, pound- 
ing the air with its terrific wings, the blast of a bdching 
tempest shook the palm trees, bending them to the earth 
and almost wrenching them from their roots. At the same 
instant, Mary, in waking, saw a monstrous tree upcurl a twist- 
ing spiral tnmk from the deserf s edge, and gigantically out- 
spreading with appalling swiftness, it obscured the heavens 
unto the zenith. A blackish mist permeated the atmosphere. 

In an instant the world seemed engulfed in a belching 
conflagration. Lashed by a yelling hurricane of wind, sharp as 
knives, clouds of black hail and smoke and raging flame swept 
over the desert. The heavens cracked with thunderings ; light- 
nings, red as blood, licked the horiz<m. Scourged by wind and 
flame^ and terrifically swept about in the infernal maelstrom, 
Mary beheld an innumerable spirit-host. The sound of their 
lamentations sharply rent the uproar of the elements. Quail- 
ing with horror and pity, Mary recognized the faces of many 
she had known upon tiie earth — Clovers of the olden days, Chris- 
tians who had stoned her, those with whom she had g<Mie to 
Jerusalem; courtesans she had known of old, debauchees of 
the ciiy, dmcers, and prostitutes among whom she had mingled 
in fulsome inns. Whipped and whirled helplessly in that 
down-rushing vortex of blazing wind and stinging hail and 
catadysmal fire, Mary beheld Archippus, his himds, feet, and 
heart eaten with gnawing flames; Niobides, convulsed, glaring 
with fixed terror upon a cross held rigidly aloft in his hand 
and invoking in despair the hissing wrath of his unforgiving 
God; a host of monks, condemned to sacrilegious revelry, 
howling obscetie songs, groaning and weeping, and cursing 
the woman who had beguiled them, their faces devoured by 
loathsome leprosies, their eyes like calcined coals; grisly 
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harpies who had tormented Mary during the horriUe days 
after her imprisonment; Seiggir, looming on the prow of a 
galley loaded with spoils, dri?en furioiusly in a tempest of 
thunder and lightning and a downpour of blood, and mania- 
cally (xmmianding his men to endless slau^ter ; Ben-Ezra, the 
Jew, laboriously counting gold that dripped in flame throng 
his fingers; Caius Marcellus, drunk, bloated with excesses, 
calling Mary's name; Cyprian, writhing in the grip of a m<xi- 
strous panther whose teeth crunched into his neck; the 
philosq)her8, Helius, Glauco, their brains burning with prob- 
lems that tormented them to madness ; Aristobolus, wearing a 
mitre, cursing his god and the woman who had wrought his 
ruin ; Maximilian, his fair body mangled, yet hoarsely scream- 
ing, *' Thy mouth — give unto me thy mouth.** 

With searing flashes, Mary recalled features familiar in 
other lives — ^princesses with whom she had sat at banquet in 
the perished cities of the Nile, kings of perished kingdoms, 
warriors, leaders of armies. . . . Mary's image still pur- 
sued them. Through interminable ages they remembered her, 
some obsessed with ravening desire, others with a rancorous, 
imforgiving, unrelenting hate. There were those who had 
vm)nged her, and others whom she had wronged ; those who had 
betrayed her, and those whom she had betrayed. Swept as 
dust-atoms in that volcanic chaos, each seemed unaware and 
unheedful of the others; each, devoured by foul concupiscence, 
or despair, or vengeance, or hatred, was alone in the hell of 
his own passion. Each seemed astray in an obliterating nij^t 
which, unlike the soothing dark of earth, was crimson as bloody 
yet without light, suffocating, blank, and blind. They were 
tormented, relentiessly pursued and preyed upon by the de- 
moniac illusions created of their own desires — phantasms of 
unattainable delights and the baleful chimeras of their secret 
sins, vampire horrors with the shape of bats, slimily craiding 
serpents, grisly reptiles, gigantic carrion birds that slashed the 
air with mange-eaten, wet-dripping wings, shapeless abomina- 
tions that heaved loatlisomely and oozed corruption, and gme- 
some shades that ix)6k terrifying form and dissolved. Com- 
prehending the goading anguish and blind deq>air of that 
piteous host, Mary's soul ached to its depths. Desperate, 
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imploring^ with a mighty nrgence Mary lifted her spirit in 
prayer : 

" Lord, Lord I Out of the depths I cry unto Thee f Lord, 
hear Thou my voice! Lord, I love these Thy lost sheep as 
Thou hast loved me ! For the wrongs I have done them, I ask 
forgiveness even as for the wrongs that they have done me I 
ask that they be forgiven I Lord, they are prisoners of dark- 
ness, and exiled from Thy love, and su£fer in the fires of their 
sins self -kindled, and are sore troubled by the spectres of their 
hell ! Oh Lord, by the multitude of Thy tender mercies be 
merciful unto them! Lord, Thou canst enter that prison 
barred not with iron ! I beseech Thee, send the spirit of Thy 
love unto them ! Lord, with Thee there is merqr I With Thee 
there is plenteous redemption! Thou hast said if the dead 
hear Thy voice yet they shall live I Lord, let them hear Thy 
voice! Lord, these are my brothers! Grant, if such may be, 
that I may go unto them in their misery and declare Thy name I 
If such may be, let me endure their torments, that they may be 
turned unto Thee! Oh Lord, assuage their anguish! Let 
them see Thy light! Let them hear Thy word. Let them 
be enfolded in Thy love ! '* 

While she prayed, projecting her soul forth with upward- 
straining appeal, the awful clamor, the soul-rending lamenta^ 
tions and outcries subsided and died away. An expectant hush 
gripped the world of the living and the world of the dead. 
The whirlwind quelled, the crimson fires paled ; the infernal 
clouds rolled up and dissolved as smoke. Arrested in their 
driving flight, the great host paused betwixt earth and sky, 
their frenzy of torment lulled, gazing wildly before them, 
startled, amazed, and wondering, like dazed creatures wakened, 
from a nightmare of haunted delirium. 

Imperceptibly, softly, quickly, a tender auroral radiance 
sifted through the atmosphere, illumining world and sky with 
a luminance pale as pale moonbeams. In the ethereal glow 
the faces that a moment before had mirrored inordinate 
anguish, rage, hatred, foul lust and unseeing despair were 
magically transformed ; the pain, the hideous leers, the xmdean 
monstrousness, the convulsed torture, vanished in a beauteous 
calm, and their eyes, alive and shining, glowed with the glory 
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of a hope celestial, more radiant than any dawn. As if 
directed by the irresistible and compelling impetus cl Mary's 
prayer, the faces of that mighty host lifted as flowers rise to 
greet the sun and, taming from their cherished iniquities, 
roused from their self-imposed horrors, from their death- 
trance of obsessing misery and despair, they yearned upwards, 
their arms extended with desiring appeal, tiieir faces trans- 
figured and inspired with the smiling delight and hope in 
a heavenly promise revealed* 

Gazing upwards, with a marvdling joy, Mary herself 
beheld over the world's horizon, bathing earth and sky in a 
flood of supernal radiance, a cross of blazing flame. From 
the distant heavens, from the heart of the fire, a Voice spake: 

"Peace. • • . My peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth^ give I unto you. . . . Let not your heart 
ie troviled, neither let it be afraid. I am come to seek and 
to save that which is lost, Okwd whosoever believeth in Me shaU 
have everlasting life. Now ye are dean through the word 
which I have spoken unto you; abide in Me, and I in you. If 
ffe abide in Me, and My words abide in you, ye shall ask 
what ye wiU, and it shail he done unto you. If ye keep My 
commandments ye shall abide in My love I " 

Lifted in a cloud of glory, their faces beaming with angelic 
joy, that vast host, awakened and redeemed in the revelation 
of self-regeneration by love, were carried upward, and thus 
faded, as they rose, in the growing splendor of the cross. 

*'Lord, my soul hath relied on Thy word; my soul hath 
hoped in Thy love I Lord, Thy will be done unto me ! ^ 

The firmament seemed to split with a mighty thundering, 
and the Voice called: 

''Mary, arise f^ 

Into a calm deeper than the calm of waters, into a peace 
sweeter than the peace of fragrant gardens untroubled by any 
wind, into a hush that enfolded her in affectionate embrace^ 
Mary, rising upward from her trance, merged into her last 
period of earth-consciousness. 

Profound silence lay upon the world. All life, all move- 
ment, seemed to have drifted into a balmy rest as ineflhbly 
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Bweet as a child's sleep. A delicious sweet-smelling savor as 
of fields of flowers dreaming beneath the moon filled the air. 
Breathing deeply with a wondrous relief, Mary gazed about in 
dazed bewilderment and then, with a low, rapturous murmur, 
rose to a sitting posture on her pallet. Over the world's hori- 
zon, symbd of the life that surmoimts the grave, the love that 
transcends death, beamed the cross of silver fiame, still, 
intense, serene. . . . 

" Lord, Lord ! . . . Thou art the true Light . • . 
which ligfateth every man . • . that cometh unto the 
world. • . • Thou art the Love . • . that condemn- 
eth not . . . but ever forgives. . . . Thou art the 
door of life everlasting. . . . Lord ... if such be 
Thy will . . . let me . . . enter . . . in. . . .*' 

Creeping out of the earth, a breathing of enthralling, soft, 
sweet music filled the air. Oently, imperceptibly, as fragrances 
wafted by impalpable winds, it pulsed up about Mary, lulling 
her senses with its caressive tenderness, and, swelling softly, 
seemed to gather within its volume the dancing, sprite-like 
joy of budding things, of flowers bursting into bloom, of wisp- 
ing leaves trembling beneath dew and sim ; it embraced, as it 
swelled and swelled, the rapture of carolling birds, the harping 
of summer winds, the fluting of purling rains and gushing 
streams. The very earth seemed to respire with that throb- 
bing melody in which were merged the movements of all 
existence — ^the luting of mating love, the paeans of new birth, 
the croon of mothers' tender hearts, the melancholy dirge of 
death; and, through an undertone of sobbing sadness, through 
all that cosmic music, mounted higher and higher, as a leaping 
fountain of silver light, humanity's triumphant song of hope, 
undying and eternal. The arms of the great cross shimmer- 
ingly dilated and widened. From the crux of the argent beamb 
leaped livid bolts of azure lightning. Bising from the hori- 
zon, vast rainbow coronals wavered to and fro athwart the sky, 
their lucent arcs fanning the heavens. Out of the heart of the 
desert flared streaming shafts of purple incandescence, ignit- 
ing the air with a blinding brilliance. The atmosphere scin- 
tillated with a diaphanous film of sifting diamond dust-atoms. 
The desert shone like a field of burning snow. Along the hori- 
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zon majestically moved a giorious phantasmal pigeant — 
militant armies bearing blazing pennons and battle-banneiB, 
irid, red^ and golden. From nadir to zenith hosts of celestial 
beings soared on pinions of boreal glory. Their faces were as 
burning smis. 

'' Whoso believeih on Me shall live forever: heUeoest tium 
thist" 

As if all the stars of the nniverse were raining throng 
the firmament^ the zenith blazingly shimmered with a gdd^ 
panoply of sweeping fire. 

^most swo<Hiing^ Mary breathed: 

''Yea, Lord . . ."" 

The very doors of heaven seemed riven asunder, and with 
the soimd of harps, and the sound of lyres, and the sound of 
timbrels, and the sound of thunder, and the sound of mighty 
waters, and the sound of voices swelling with apocalyptal 
jubilation, tumultuous surging swells of magnifical music 
pounded and beat upon the earth. The earth beneath, the 
vaulted sky above, throbbed like vibrant shells, reassonbling 
and re-echoing the sounding triumphance of onward-marching 
victorious, heavenly armies. Cleaving that thunderous throb- 
bing, Mary heard the beatific Voice: 

''Come up hither: I loill show ihee things whidi must he 
hereafter! '^ 

Through the silverily gleaming world, stretching across 
the desert like the molten reflection of sunset on the sea, blazed 
a fiery path of ruby gold. Leaping, singing, ringing, jubilantiy 
pealing as if welcoming their bride, Mary heard the dilating 
swells of celestial bells. 

Piercing the tremendous concourse of sound, the Divine 
Voice spake with a keen sweetness: 

''Behold, thou hast been faithful in a few things: I wUl 
give thee charge over many things. To him that overcomeih 
wiU I give to eat of the tree of life which is in the middle of 
the Paradise of God; I will give unto him that is atkirst of 
the fountain of the water of life freely. He that overcomelk 
and ieepeth my works unto the md: to him will I give power 
over the nations. To him that overcometh wiU I grant to sU 
with Me on My throne, even as I also overcame and am set 
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down with the Father in His throne. He thai overcometh 
shall inherit ail things. Mary, abise I '^ 

Clarion peals of tritimphal trumpets clanged through the 
heavens like summoning angel-calls. 

Charged with a terrific impetus of revitalizing vigor, an 
invincible strength, Mary's flesh seemed to melt as wax in fire 
and drop from her. No longer oppressed by the weakness and 
frailty of her body, expanding with a buoyant sense of winged 
freedom, she slowly rose from her bed and stood upon her f eet, 
shuddering, trembling, waiting. 

Transcending mortal consciousness, her soul dilated in a 
dissolving intoxication, an insupportable rapture, until it 
seemed she entered into the living breath of Ood that sweeps 
through all space and comprehends infinite time. Abolished 
and diffused in a divine transmutation, an exaltation sur- 
passing mortal experience, she was consumed in an ecstasy, 
immense, annihilating, supreme. 

"Lord! Lord!'* her soul cried out in joy. "Lord, I 
love Thee. . . . Lord, I love all that is in Thee. . . . 
Lord, Lord, take me. . . . Take me unto Thee ! . . /* 

The great cross, outspreading fanwise athwart the skies, 
divided asimder within itself as opening gates of silver. 
Within, looming afar beyond the world, in sovereign glory and 
awful majesty. His arms outstretched with infinite, immeas- 
urable, and all-desiring love, Mary beheld the supreme figure 
of the Lord Jesus Christ descending on a path of lightnings 
from the golden-burning depths of heaven. 

And with pulsatantly caressive sweetness, a tenderness 
beyond all human tenderness, the well-remembered, well-loved 
Voice thrilled : 

''Come unto Me, Mary ! Be thou My bride / '' 

Entranced, enravished, drawn irresistibly toward the bea- 
tific vortex of the Vision, Mary moved away from her pallet, 
away from the oasis, away from her abiding-place of earth. 
Her arms yearningly outstretched!, blind to the world, engulfed 
in glory, as one who walks enrapt in a dream, die passed 
. . . slowly . . . very slowly . . . into the night 
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and onward across the desert . . . amid the roll of tfami- 
der and the tremor of lightnings. 

That night a terrific sandstorm swqyt the Arabian wilder- 
ness. And when, some time thereafter, the monk Zodnnis, 
of the commnnity of St. John the Baptist on the Jordm, 
carrying with him a chalice and paten containing the mort 
sacred and holy elements, whereof he desired to partake witiii 
Mary, arrired at the oasis, he saw the great palm trees hid 
been snapped from their stems, the garden had bectHiie a 
place of barrenness^ and the hut he had obeenred there a 
year before was utterly buried in the sands. Stridden witb 
rem<»se and self-reproach in the mem<H7 of his hanh, ctm- 
demning intolerance and proud, incompassionate piety, 
Zozimus fell upcHi his knees, ee^ng the grace of God in 
prayer, tears of contrition and t^iderly loving regret falling 
from Ids eyes. For thus^ and by the signs about him, Zosimizs 
knew that she who had been known as Mary, a woman of the 
city of Alexandria and a great sinner, was no longer upon 
the earth, but that^ redeemed and glorified, a saint had entmd 
heaven. 
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SALUTATION 

And t(hnight, Mary, high above the mountain solitude 
where I have my earthly home, paling the golden stars and 
sUvering the sinuously winding river, the moon shines . . • 
yea, as the planets perpetuai death-lamp the moon shines 
Uhnighi as it shone through the palace casement upon your 
lanquet -five hundred and a thousand years ago, as a thousand 
and five hundred years before it shed its argent irony upon the 
feasts of the Pharaohs and their princesses in the proud and 
perished cities of the NUe. Deeply are those cities buried in 
the grave of time, and the rumors of your beauty and your 
glory, Mary, have passed away from earth. 

Even as in those days when the spirit of Ood moved upon 
the face of the waters and breathed life into an inanimate 
planet, so the moon gleams undimmed in cold tranquillity 
to-night; yea, as once on a memorable night in the history of 
the eartVs time it softly bathed the little hUl of Calvary and 
revealed three stark black crosses looming in sinister relief 
against the sky. 

There is a haunting witchery in the moon, Mary — in the 
melancholy memories it conjures, in the vistas of perished 
(Bons which fugitively it recalls. As dim dreams that glimmer 
and pass, as wan wraiths evoked from the labyrinths of the 
spirifs deeper reaches, a faint phantasmal pageant passes 
about my mountain solitude. As I muse alone, above the 
tree-tops and beneath the stars, the burden of lonely-seeking 
centuries upon my soul, I wonder whether you too sit some- 
where afar on this earth, Mary, and peer with wistful wonder 
upon the moon. . . . 

Can you recall when first we met, Mary, in paradisial gar- 
dens when the world was young? . . . Then the Eternal 
Woman seeking, Mary, beyond the lusts of men and their mean 
ambitions, beyond Nature's mating urge, yours was the quest 
of a diviner knowledge, of a love everlasting, without sin, 
without stain. Men hated you even then as they loved you; 
cursed you as they caressed you. As you brought the sons of 
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men into the world and gave them to euck of your hreett, 
08 you cradled and cherished and loved them, so men despised 
and oppressed you and stoned you. You were Eva, &e begin- 
ning of sin, the burden-bearer of all men's iniquities, of aU 
the world^s evil. But yours was the lore of the serpent, 
Mary; yours the empurpled wisdom (hat inspired a superior 
vision, that goaded to a loftier quest, that gave you softness 
and subtlety and cunning-^M that was your baleful beauty, 
your strange, mysterious allure. And to those who trod upon 
you, to the nations and races that subjugated and used you^ 
terrible was your vengeance, terrible was your stitig. 

Scapegoat of the world and victim, of men, you have been 
eminent in glory, eminent in wisdom, eminent in shasne. 
Eternal spirit of woman, you have been slave; you have been 
harlot; you have been mother; you have been debatUAer and 
destroyer, queen, priestess, and seer. Do you remember the 
fierce, wild days when you led warriors into battle, when cap- 
tive nations marched in the shackles of your triumphal train f 
Can you remember that barbaric age when unto the ikrone of 
Balkis, the beautiful, the splendid, the kings of the world 
and the wisest came with caravans bearing vessels of gold and 
silver, jewels, the feathers of birds, and spices t 

Do you ever feel the memoried ache of the embraces of 
those who pressed your breasts in Egypt, of the paramours who 
bruised the teats of your virginity? Princess of the golden 
city, do you recall being enamoured of the strange men por- 
trayed upon your walls — Chaldeans with girdles, attired in ver- 
milion, princes to look upon? . . . Do you remember the 
lovers who came unto your bed of love from Babylon — capUnns 
and rulers, clothed most gorgeously, riding upon horses, all 
of them desirable young men, for whom you washed yourself 
in milk, and painted your eyes, and decked yourself with orna- 
ments? You sat upon a stately bed, with a table prepared 
before it, with incense, and burning lamps, and wine. And 
there were also brought unto you men of the common sorL 
. . . Abased but immortal woman, did they not then turn 
against you, were their minds not alienated from you, did 
they not strip you of your clothes, and take away your jewels, 
laugh at you in scorn and derision, and judge you after the 
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manner of an adulteress, and stone you v?Uh stonesf . . . 
Was it not ever thus in the East and the West, and the North 
and the South? . . . Did not men love you only to curse 
you; caress you only to stone you . • . year after year, 
age after aget ... 

In the moonlight I can vision a bulky edifice looming 
cumbersomely against a greenly amber sky . . . and the 
shadows of mountainous terraces, and the Euphrates dangling 
like a thread of gold across a plain of sand. Now the king 
made a feast to his princes, his concubines, and his thousand 
lords, and wine was spilled from the holy cups to gods of 
brass, of wood, of stone. Do you ever hear in your dreams 
the ribald revelry and wild clamor of that night when you 
entered the banquet-house and beheid the drunken, stupefied 
terror of the king, his princes and nobles at the magical writing 
on the plaster of the wallf Amid the confusion and panic, 
you alone gave wise counsel unto the king, your spouse, . . • 
and of all his wives and concubines, you alone wept over his 
body in the derision of the golden dawn. . . .How often have 
you not wept, in the derision of the dawn! Do you ever 
wander in vague memory in that city of wisdom and beauty, 
of learning and philosophy, where joyous processions hailed 
the coming of the spring? Through the streets, amid colon- 
naded pdkices of marble, the populace, in robes of multi-colors, 
passed scattering flowers. Children swung censers, youths and 
maidens, lithe-limbed and white, played the flute and plucked 
the lyre. They laughed, they danced, they sang. *Twas 
then, one mom of a feast of spring, that you drew back on 
the terrace of your palace, a haunting, world-old misery in 
your eyes, and you spoke of your insatiety and heartache and 
the desire of such love as you, much-loved, had never known. 
Famed for your wisdom, famed for your bea/uty, even then, oh 
woman, was your love despised. You gained much wisdom 
in those days, Mary; of women's arts of thrall upon the hearts 
of men you were schooled by one, more than the worldly, wise. 
Well can I recall the banquets, and the singing, and the little 
Syracusan boy, and the maid who danced amid sword blades, 
and the sallies of wit and the laughter, and the discussions 
of diviner things: in those days were Plato, PhcBdrus, and 
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Alcibiades, and Socrates was your mentor and your friend. 
But neither philosophy nor wisdom allayed the fermenting 
fever within your blood, the famine of your heart. .... 
Then — then, oh beloved Mary, after a nightmare steep of 
death, came our waking to the sweet, calm days of peace whidi 
we shall ne'er forget, neither you nor I. 

Can you not remember a benign night of stars by a fiowing 
river, and the golden voice and the gentle hands that soothed 
the ache of centuries awayf . . . Mary, Mary, never was 
there such music in all the world! Softer than the lisping 
whisper of leaves on summer nights, more caressive in its ten- 
derness than a mother^s lips upon her babe at birth, I hear 
His voice — yea, as remembered music it breathes ineffably 
down the world's long years. . . . You had been a wanton 
of the streets; you had loved much and men condemned you. 
But One had come who loved not as men love, who revealed 
unto the world such love as it had never, never known. Mary, 
can you picture the grove of olive trees upon the little hitt, 
and the old gnarled tree whereunder we sat by night and 
spake together? In the distance, beyond a vale, Jerusalem 
lay, miasmaiically phosphorescent in its moribund arrogance 
and bigot tribal pride. Low in the sky the moon redined, 
and afar we beheld the palace of Pontius PikUe and the 
pompous temple with its doors of beaten gold There were 
laughter and merrymaking in the city; in the palace of Pilate 
and the inns there were revelry and dancing. Yea, revelry 
and dancing as tonight there are revelry and dancing in the 
pleasure-places of the cities of the world; then men £d not 
know, as many to-night do not know, of the transcendent love 
One came to teach the world — the love of the spirit, that is 
the bread of life everlasting, and which alone can feed the 
vastly aching hunger of the heart. . . . 

Can you not see the tall Figure approaching in the moon- 
light, austerely beautiful, sublimely sad, the burden of the 
worlds sins and sorrows upon His soul f Can you not see His 
face, fair as a child's, encompassing the gentle loveliness and 
all the dreamed'Of beauty of the world f Do you recall how we 
started when we espied Him coming toward us, when we fM 
Sis lustrous and consuming gazet His eyes were blue, bluer 
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iha/i^ the rivers of the sea, Mary, and redder than the roses of 
ihe dawn were His lips. His hair was palely golden and 
enmeshed the light o' moon and stars. Do you remember, 
Mary! Mary I how He opened wide His arms?— We felt the 
Upe of Ood impress a holy kiss upon our heartsi And ah, 
when His hands in benediction touched us — *twas then and 
through Him we entered into the conscious life that quickens 
surface things, that we thrilled to the germinating rapture 
of creation, the transport of Nature in its seasons, of flowering 
fields and singing stars, that we pulsed to the tumultuous music 
of the throbbing arteries of Ood. How tenderly He spake unto 
ust For He knew our yearning and owr seeking. **Come 
unto Me, ye thai are weary and heavily laden, and I wiU give 
you rest/* *Twas then of joy, Mary, you sanJe upon the earth 
and bathed His feet with tears. • • • 

Spirit of eternal wom^m, abased, despised. One lifted you 
from the earth and bade you rise! Condemned by men. One 
justified you by your love and your desire! Calumnied as 
the beginning of all sin, the sewer of lusts. One came who 
protected you from men's stones! Oh, woman forgiven, unto 
you did He appear on the worlds first Easter mom, bidding 
you go forth with the glad tidings that Truth was risen from 
the dead! Unto His brethren and your brethren were you 
to go and say that love and mercy had ascended and should 
rule eternally in heaven! Harbinger of loveTs victorious resur- 
rection, unto you was given His supreme message to the race 
of men. 

Oreat was your fall, but abiding your experience, Mary, 
in those days when men hailed you as the glory of Egypt, the 
star of the Alexandrian sky! None among women was so 
famed as you, none among women so shamed. Tours was 
the ^lory of purple and scarlet, yours the golden cup. Men 
spoke your praise in far seas; yours was the brief splendor 
and power of some capricious, luxurious queen. WeU do I 
remember the colonnaded streets and the plane trees with' 
holding the heat of the afternoon sky. Borne in your palan^ 
quin of cedar^ood and silver, youths and maidens followed, 
singing. As faint echoes through the ages I can hear the salu- 
tations now. ''Rose of Brucheum!'' ^ Oate of ivory to the 
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Garden of PUamre!'* "" Olory of Egypt!'' '' HMI EM!*' 
• • • And those darker haunts of infamy along the quay 
of Eunostu^^he ragged hags of women, the spectres of thak 
nightmare world of vice, and the rttbicund sailors from far 
seas and pUmghboys from the muddy stretches of th0 Nile! 
Those were grotesque and grisly revelries, Mary — but you 
found fierce thrills and perverse delights therein! And that 
awful holocaust of the Christian martyrs — dosing my eyes I 
can see the porphyry pillars of the Serapium, bearing their 
crucified victims, and hear amtd the crackle of the flames the 
haunting voice of the golden-haired boy as he died — *'Orant 
us in life Thy helping grace, grant us in death to see Thy face. 
And endless joy inherit! ** . . . Do you recall a night when 
we sailed, in your gilded barge, on Lake Mareotisf Far off 
Alexandria loomed, blinking a million eyes. Above us the 
stars drooped pendulously and jewehwise, and aU about on 
the velvet waters lilies breathed their argent rapture into the 
night We spoke of love and death, of the love for whuA your 
spirit hungered and which no mortal gave. . . . Ah, 
even in that life, Mary, yours was but the quest of all woman- 
kind, and of all men bom of women. 

And yet, through the darkness of this other fall, the 
Divine Voice spake again, bidding you rise and go forth bear- 
ing His tidings to the world. Tea, and through those blind 
ages of a sterile faith, when the souls of men were bound in 
ignorance by superstitious forms, and the world languished 
in bigot intolerance and unrelieved despair, you came again 
and yet again, ever His messenger and ministrant. Unto 
oppressed serfs of impoverished baronies, a queen, you bore 
the mystical roses of your charity; unto the outcast lepers of 
the Umbrian cities you went with love and washed the sores 
of flesh and soul away; unto the heathen islands of the North, 
across the storm-swept seas, a Norman maiden, you bore the 
word of Ood; distrusted and despised despite your noble ser- 
vice by the arrogant oligarchy of the priests, your soul bloomed 
forth with conquering faith beyond the Pyrenees, where you 
founded and ruled the most powerful sisterhood in the Chris- 
tian world. With prayer and self-denial your gracious armies 
of militant women went throughout the nations, unto the poor 
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in spirit, feeding the hungry, oaring for the betrayed in love, 
their infants and orphans, tending the aged and infirm, 
healing the sick, soothing the dying, comforting those who 
mourned, bringing peace unto strife, ever carrying the Word 
unto the generations; in hospice and on battle-field, amid 
carnage and devastation, you accomplished in a war of selfless 
love that wherein men had failed, . • • And yet again, 
the holy love of humankind lightening your eyes, I can see you 
moving at twilight over battle-fields. The sky is of the color 
of burning blood. Far away sound the awful thunder and 
roar of bursting shells, and all about, groaning and crying 
aloud in mortal anguish, a field covered with the awful fruit of 
battle — human bodies broken, torn, mangled, weltering in 
pools of blood. And you, sister, saint, consoler, passing am^ong 
them, soothing away the visions of delirium, breathing into 
the ears of the dying the hope of that immortal triumph beyond 
the triumph of battles, of that immortal glory beyond aU 
glory of mortal achievement — yea, the hope for the life and love 
that last (nsmcutasacuiorum. . . . 

Courtesan and saint, yours has been a wondrous career 
through the world, Mary. Yours the spiritual allegory of tha 
race I Oh woman dothed in scarlet, oh virgin swathed in 
garments of burning snow I Oh bride of the Eternal Lovet 
Enduring for ages the contumely and contempt of the men 
who debauched and plundered you, you bore the burden of 
women's shame and men's hypocrisy; yours was the struggle 
and the anguish of exploited and misused womankind. Tours, 
in bringing again to the world the message of Lowfs Resurreo- 
Hon, has been the work of righting the wrongs of men and 
laboring in a service of love toward the redemption of the race. 

And now, Mary, after the purging pilgrimage of ages, you 
have become victorious in your purified and established woman- 
hood. A woman of the city and a great sinner, you heard the 
Voice of Divine Love bidding you to rise. Unto men did you 
bear the tidings that Ood is the Father of all and that, over 
men's injustices, haired, persecutions, yea aver crucifixion. 
Love should forever and invincibly prevail. Henceforth, oh 
woman, you shall share in the councils and progress of the 
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world; you shall serve, you shall teach, you shall share in the 
governing of nations. Under your feet shall you crush the 
head of the old serpent — the cleaving of men unto the ivorld 
and the flesh. Oh woman with the virginal torch in your hand, 
henceforth shall you light the world with justice that is aU- 
understanding and merciful, love that is tender, and wisdom 
that, being gained from sorrow, is most compassionaiely 
hind! Unto the world, torn by war, perchance you shaU bring 
again, to the men who have forgotten, the message that all men 
are brothers and shall love one another, and assure, when the 
slaughter of warfare is over, a reign of perpetual peace! 

Yea, and you shall lead armies beyond the world! For 
yours is the love, the ideal, the vision that transcends the 
grave! Yours the militant and conquering spirit that shall 
invade the kingdoms of the stars. 

And what beyond . • * Mary? . . . As for the 
past, ours has been a tedious and laborious struggle; we have 
peered through the gates of many heavens, we have been 
punished and purged in the fires of many hells. Methinks, 
Mary, that with the up-toiling, triumphant evolution of the 
soul, ivith greater capacities for joy, there shall be more infinite 
capacities for service and achievement. Methinks that there 
shall be mightier trials, mightier sorrows, mightier travails 
in the higher realms beyond the earth — yea, we shall find many 
Titan women weeping along the golden highway of the stars. 
. . . Yet this we know: the more testing the labors that 
await us, the vaster shall be the joy of accomplishment. The 
lives beyond the door of death fascinate me with their mystery, 
their terror, their baffling allure. For there must be stupen- 
dous adventures among the stars — yea, and as there is the 
promise of transcendent triumphs, so must there also await 
us anguished heartbreaks and vast-aching, tragic losses within 
the happiest kingdoms of the Milky Way. 

Yet I do not desire peace, Mary, nor the secure quiescent 
rest of any heaven of unaspiring content. Nor, I ween, must 
you. The dream of perpetual blessedness must be only the 
comforting illusion of poor spirits grown too weary; a dream- 
ing and a resting, yes — scented havens and cool bowers on 
greenly golden stars where the tired pilgrims of the eternities 
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fifiay pause; generous hostelries where the blue wine of the 
infinities is poured from the cups of planets cooled in eternal 
snow by angel ministrants comforting the footsore of the 
upward climb. But in all the universe, as here, no thing in 
itself can last; there, as here, is inaction death; and only 
struggling and loving and laboring the means of eternal life. 
Perchance our unassuaged desire, our unappeasable aspiration 
is but the reflection of the desire and aspiration of the BtemaiL 
Methinks that Ood must be spurred to creation by a desire as 
infinite as He is infinite; that, within the vastness of His 
burning bosom — whence constellations, stars, worlds, and souls 
spring into being — He must Himself suffer with some trre- 
mediable, infinite, unassuageable ache. Who knoweth of the 
yearnings, the desires, and the sorrows of OodI 

And beyond, as here, we shall perchance seek the peace 
that shall be only for a stellar night, yearn for the all-desired 
thai shall only briefly come, only again and again to elude us, 
ache with the eternal creative urge for the achievement of tJie 
ideal that shall never be fully attained; and pursue the illu- 
sion of the spaces that shall never utterly unveil itself. And 
thus, through birth and death, from star to star, heaven to 
heaven, through realms of existence undreamed-of, unbeholden, 
shall we frenziedly whirl in endless quest of that divine wiUr 
o*'the-4visp that goads, beguiles, and bewitches constellations, 
suns, comets, and stars onward in their burning chase across 
the abysms of time and space. For this I believe: 

Redeemed from this world, and with humanity disen- 
thralled, we shall fare forth as exploring voyagers for new and 
undiscovered realms. What of the storms of those uncharted 
oceans of the infinite! What of the distresses and paralyzing 
darknesses/ What of the thunders and lightnings of the 
contending legions of the angels and the demons of Oodt 
This we know — having been faithful in our labors here, having 
sinned and suffered and wrought strength from very defeat, 
neither there shall we fail nor falter; neither there shall we 
be encompassed in darkness or be lost utterly: nay, in the 
fiercest storms of those celestial oceans of the infinite we shaU 
not meet with harm nor go astray so long as our spirit galleon 
be guided by an aspiring and upward^raining love. • . , 
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Mary, sister Mary, strange and wonderful were the lives 
we lived and the experiences we endured together; yet, beyond 
the twilight veils of the future, lives and experiences await us — 
vaster, stranger, and more wondrous still! . • . Mary, 
eternal woman, wherever you are, over many mountains, over 
many waters, into all naUons, I salute you! Hail! 

About me broods the taut silence of the night. The wind- 
ing river shimmers like a dangling thread of silver — even as, 
in olden ages, before us shimmered the Euphrates, the Orontes, 
and the NUe. Down in the vMey, like a nest of glow-worm^, 
twinkle the lights of a village; there, within a little cup of 
earth, is enacted the eternal tragedy of humankind. There, 
men in their petty struggles meet defeat, attain their insignifi- 
cant successes; there they love and hate, intrigue and exploit 
one another; they sing, they laugh, they weep; children are 
bom, youths and mmdens wander hand in hand along the 
country roads in spring, they wed, bring children into life, they 
die, . . . And to what end f To what end this ceaseless ger- 
mination and procreation, this travail and toiling, these seasons 
of loving and suffering and anguish of dying f Life, everlast^ 
ing in its essence, ever changes: years come and go, c^Uuries 
merge into (sons: little villages in the sheltering green cups 
of earth decay, imperial cities crumble into dust, empires are 
no more. ... To what end the loving, the agony and the 
labor, the shame and the glory, the triumphs and the defeats, 
the indefatigable seeking of the soul of man? To what end, 
save in the vision beheld by you, immortal woman : the vision of 
love, eternal, alluring, in its consummation ever afar: to 
what end save greater glory, greater sorrow, greater service, 
greater love. , . . Out of the silver river the face of one 
loved more than all the world gleams luringly, out of the 
stillness a voice . . . d tender, weU-rememiered, weU-loved 
voice is calling . . . calling . . . unto me. Tea, and I 
think of you to-night, Mary, with a poignant tenderness, a 
consoling^ reassurance: for the aching of a heart bereaved and 
desolate you, too, have known. . . . 

Tea, Mary, upon our nights of love, upon our nights of 
forlorn sorrow, the moon shines • • • inexorably calm 
. . . unchanging . . . and forever. . . •, 
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